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their Imagination vitious, and their Memories itl 
furniſh*d: That chey are practiſed in che Language 
of the Stews, and pleas'd with the Scenes of Brut 
tiſhneſs. When at the ſame time tile Cuſtoms of 
Education, and the Laws of Decency, are ſo ver 
cautious, and reſervd in regard to Women: I ſa 
ſo very reſerv'd, that tis almoſt a Fault for them 
to underſtand they are ill uſed- They caf't dift. 
cover their Diſguſt without diſadvantage, no*bluſh 
without diſſervice to their Modeſty. To appear _. 
with any {kill in ſuch Cant, looks as if they Mg 
fallen upon ill Converſation; or managed their C 
rioſity amiſs. In a Word, he that treats the La- 
dies with ſuch Diſeourſe, muſt conclude either that 
they like it, or they do not. To ſuppoſe the firſt, © 
is a groſs Reflecton upon their Virtue. And as for 
the latter Caſe, it entertains them with their own 
Averſion; which is ill Nature, and ill Manners 
enough in all Conſcience. And in this Particu- 
lar, Cuſtom and Conſcience, the Forms of Breed. 
ing, and the Maxims of Religion, are on the ſame 
Side. In other Inſtances Vice is often too faſhiona- 
ble: But here a Man can't be a Sinner, without 
being a-Clown.. - SUES 2. 

In this reſpect the Stage is faulty to a ſcandalous 
Degree of Nauſeouſneſs and Aggravation. For 

x. The Poets make Women ſpeak Smuttily. Of 
this the Places before mention'd are- ſufficient E- 

er B 3 vidence: 


* 2 0 
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. Rune Ned of, Ke. 


vidente: And if there was occaſion they might 

he multiplied to a much greater Number. Indeed 

the" Coms dies are ſeldom clear of theſe Blemiſhes: 

And ſometimes you have them in Tragedy. For 
Inſtance, The Orphans: Monimia makes a very im- 
Deſeription; And the Royal Leonora, in 

the San Fryar, runs a ſtrange Length in the 

Hiſtory of Lane, p. 30. And do Princeſſes uſe 

tea make their Reports with ſuch fulſom Freedoms? 
Certainly this Leonora was the firſt Queen of her 

Family. Such Raptures are too Luſcious, for Fear 

of Naples Are theſe the Tender Things Mr. Dry 

gen ſays the Ladies call on him for? I. Lfoppofe: he 

means che Ladies chat are too modeſt to ſhow their 
Faces in the Pit. This Entertainment can be fair- 

y deſign'd for none but ſuch, Indeed it hits their 

Palate exactly. It tegales their Lewdneſs, graces 
Character, and keeps up their Spirits, for 
thein'Vocation: Now to bring Women under ſuch 
Miſpehaviour, is Violence to their Native Mo- 

{i geſty, and a Miſtepreſentation of their Sex. For 
1 | FR fler. Modeſty, as Mr. Rapin obſerves, is the Charatter 
Cl; of Women. , To repreſent them: withour-this-Qua- 
| | ly, is to make Monſters of them, and throw them 
% out of their Kind. Euripides, who was no negli- 
Iubolit. Obſerver ef Humane Nature, is always care- 
ul of this Decorum. Thus Phædra, hen poſ- 

ſeſs d with an infamous Paſſion, takes all imagi- 

nable Pains te conceal it. She is as regular and 

reſery'd in her Eanguage as the moſt, vertuqus 

Matron. Tis true, the force of Shame and De- 

re; The Scandal of Satisfy ing. and the Difficul- 

ty: of Parting with her Inclinations, diſorder her to 

Diſtraction. However, her Frenſy is not Lewd ; ſhe 

keeps her Modeſty even after he has loſt her Waits. 

Had  Shakeſbear ſecur'd this point for his young 

Virgin Ophelia, the Play had been better contriv'd. 

Since he was reſoly'd to drown: the Lady like a 

. be. ſhould have ſet her a ſwimming à little 


5 ſooner. 


1 mode if of he Fae 


foahapd” þ 4 alive Shy 8 une ; Ie 
putation, and Uiſcover the Ran 99970 of of her Breath, 
was very cruel, But i it may b laid th 8. Freedo = 
of Diſtraction 0 67 T9000 3 A | Fever has by: 
Faults, and 4 BY Code wok Kill 1 
Murther. 45 may þ 1 Butt the JF ſach Peqple 
ought to be kept 10 8 99 ms, and nithou 
Company. To ſhew „ ok. fer them looſe, 
ſomewhat unreaſonable; But. after all, the | 
St 5 TVs to depend. per mes gelen ap du. 
4 are e repre e dle DonQi 
Nee In Mad, to, phage A mY ba ot. 2 
their Impudence from! . _ hes 


Cle + jo we have. in Ta 
Miſs Prez, Howeve l on a ae iQ 
that Women, "hes the have: $8 f 97 . 
ings abour chem, paving to conver i 5 5 lle. 
5. Modelty is the dl. inguiſhing_Virrue of of that 
ex. ad ſerves 'both. for Das anti Defe ence! 
Mocken y was Tt by Providenee. as a Gua — 
90 Ve rtue; and that it might be Ag at Han x 
tis rough into the Mechanifm of the Body | 
bY, ikewiſe pro ortion'd to the Occalighs 10 
Lit e, and FR in-Youth when Pamon 1: 18 
too. Tis a 5 as true to Innocence, 28 che 
Segles, are to Health; ; Whatever i is ungratefut ro 
the bub is prejudicial to the latter. The Entiny ,. -,. 
no ſooner approaches, but the Blood riſes in Op- - 
paliion, and looks Defiance to an ndecency, , Ijt 
upplies the Room of Reaſoning, and Collection: 
98 8 Knowledge can ſcarcely make a quicker a 
Impreſſion ; .and what then can 1 a ſurer Guide 
to. the Vnexperienced? It teaches by ſudden In- 
ſtinct and Averſion; This is both a ready. and 

« pomerful Method of Inſtruction. The Tumult 
of the Blood and Spirits, and the Uneaſineſs 
of, the Senſation, are of ſingular Uſe. They 
ſerye to awaken Reaſon, and prevent Surprize. 
Thus the Diſtinctions of Good and Evil ate re- 

B 4 freſh'd, 


A. Short View of, &c. 
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2. They repreſent their fingle Ladies „and 
+ 1 of Condition, under theſe Diſorders of 
.lberty. This makes the Irregularity ſtill more 
Monſtrous, and a gr | 
and Probability: Bu 


oth A- 
rrologer. 


: Ribalary or Nonſence. And when the Sentence 
has two Handles, the worſt is generally turn'd to 
the Audience. The Matter is ſo contrived that 
the Smut and Scum of the Thought now rifes up- 
permoſt; And, like a Picture drawn to, Sight, 


| looks always upon the Company. „ 
. 4. And which is ſtill more extraordinary, the 
ou 4- P:;ologues, and Epilogues are ſometimes Scandalous 
14) — to the laſt Degree. I ſhall diſcover them for once, 
122 and let them ſtand like Rocks in the Margin. Now 
„ene, here, properly ſpeaking, the Ackors quit the Stage, 
neee and remove from Fiction into Life. Here they 
rr converſe with the Boxes, and Pit, and addreſs di- 
rectly to the Audience. Theſe Preliminary and 
concluding Parts, are deſign'd to juſtify the Con- 
duct of the Play, and beſpeak the Favour of the 
Company. Upon ſuch Occaſions one would ima- 
| gine, if ever, the Ladies ſhould be uſed with Re- 
ſpect, and the Meaſures of Decency obſerv'd. 2 
ES X 3 =_ 
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Immodeſty of the Stage. 

here we have Lewdneſs withqut Shame or Exam- 
ple: Here the Poet exceeds himſelf. Here are ſuch 
Strains as would turn the Stomach of an ordinary 
Debauchee, and be almoſt. nauſeous in the Stews, 
And to make it the more agreeable, Women are 
commonly pick'd out for this Service. Fhus the 
Poet courts, the good, Opinion of the, Audience. 
This is the Deſert he regales the Ladies with at 
the Cloſe of the Entertainment: It ſeems, he thinks, 


greater Breach of Manners, than ſuch Liberties; as 


But * 


to Religion. The Heathen Religion was in a great 
Meaſure a Myſtery of Iniquity. 0dneſs was con- 
ſecrated in the Temples, as well as practiſed in the 


wonder therefore their Poetry ſhould be tinctured 


ſome of the Liberties of their Theology. This 
made Mercury's Procuring, and Jupiter's Adulte- 


Score Gimnauſtum is leſs monſtrous in praying the 
Gods to ſend her ſtore of Gallants. And thus Che- 


Ten- 
dencies to evil, baniſhes the Follies of Converſa- 
tion, and obliges up to Sobriety of Thought, 

hat which might paſs for Raillery, and Entertain- 


he Reſtraint of the Precept, and the 


alter the Caſe. | 
8 But 


they have admirable Palates! Nothing: can be a 


theſe. If a Man would ſtudy to outrage Quality ure 
and Virtue, he could not do it more effectuall xx. 


5. Smut is {till more inſufferable with reſpect 


with their Belief, and that the Stage ſhould borrow 


ry, the more paſſable in Ampbytrion: Upon this Plaut. 


ment in Heatheniſm, iy deteſtable in Chriſtianity; 
| Quality of 
he Deity, and the Expectations of Futurity, quite 


Stews, Their Deities were great Examples of Vice, 8 
and worſhip'd with their own Inclination. Tis no 


10 


Aſinar. 
DS Ci/ellar. 
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'A ſhort View of, &c. | 
But notwithſtanding the Lotitudes of Paganiſm, 
the Roman and Greek Theatres were much more in- 
offenſive than ours. To begin with Plautus. This 
Comedian, tho? the maſt exceptionable, is modeſt 


upon the Compariſon. For 


1. He rarely gives any of the above-mention'd 
Liberties to Women; And when there are In- 
ſtances of the contrary, ?rtis valy in proſtituted and 
vulgar People; And even thefe, don't come up 
to the Groſſneſs of the Modern Stage. 
For the Purpoſe. Cleæreta the Procureſs bor 
ders a little upon Rudeneſs: Lena and Bacchis the 
Strumpet are airy and ſomewhat” over- merry, but 
not A P Angloiſe obſcene.. Chalinus in Woman's 
Cloaths is the moſt remarkable. Pa/icompa, Cha- 
Finus his Wench, talks too freely to Lyimachus; 


And ſo does Sopbroclidiſca Slave to Lemneſelent. And 


laſtly : Phroneſinm a Woman of the Town uſes a 
double Entendre to Stratophanes. Theſe are the 
moſt cenſurable Paſſages, and I think all of them 
with relation to Women; which conſidering how 
the World goes is very moderate. Several of our 
ſingle Plays ſhall far out-do all this put together. 
And yet Plautus has upon the Matter left us twen- 


ty entire Comedies. So that in ſhort, theſe Roman 


Laſſes are meer Vſtal Virgins, comparatively ſpeak- 
ing.- / 1 | 


2. The Men who talk intemperately are general- 


ly Slaves; I believe Dordalus the Pander, and Laſiteles 
will be found the only exception: And this latter 


young Gentleman, drops but one over-airy Exprel- 


ſion: And for this Freedom, the Poet ſeems to make 
him give Satisfaction in the reſt of his Character. He 
diſputes very handſomly by himſelf againſt irregu- 
tar Love; The Diſcourſe between him and Philto 
is inſtructive and well-maſfaged. And afterwards 
he gives Le/bonicus a great Deal of ſober Advice, 
and declaims heartily againſt Luxury and Lewd- 
neſs. Now by confining his Rudeneſs to little 1 
. ple, 
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Immodeſty of the Hage. 
ple, the Fault is much extenuated. For firſt, the 
Repreſentation is more natural this way; And 
which is ſtill better; *ris' not ſo likely to paſs into 
Imitation: Slaves and Clowns are not big enough 
to ſpread Infection; and ſet up an ill Faſhion. *Tis 
poſſible the Peet might contrive theſe Peſants Of 


fenſive to diſcountenance the Practice. Thus the 


Heilots in Sparta were made drunk to keep Intempe- 
rance out of Credit. I don't mention this as if 1 
approv'd'the Expedient, bur only to ſhow it a Cir- 
cumſtance of Mitigation and Excuſe. © - * | 

3. Farther, Theſe Slaves and Pandars ſeldom run 
over and play their Gambols before Women. There 
are but four Inſtances of this Kind as I remember, 


Olympic, Paleſtrio,' Dordlalus, and Stratilax, are the caſis. uit 
Perſons. And the Women they diſcourſe with, Ser. Pers, 
are two of them Slaves, and the third a Wench. 7 


But with our - Dramatiſts, the Caſe is otherwiſe. 
With us Smuttineſi is abſolute and unconfined. Tis 
under no Reſtraint of Company, nor has any re- 
gard to Quality or Sex. Gentlemen talk it to La- 
dies, and Ladies to Gentlemen, with all the Free- 
dom and Frequency imaginable. This is in ear- 
neſt to be very hearty in the Cauſe: To give Ti- 
tle and Figure to ill Manners, is the utmoſt that 
can be done. If Lewdneſs will not chrive under 
ſuch Encouragement, it muſt e' en miſcarry. 

4. Plautus's Prologues and Epilogues are inoffen- 
five. *'Tis true, Lambinus pretends to fetch a dou- * 
ble Entendre out of that to Pænulus, but I think 
there is a Strain in the Conſtruction. His Prologue 
to the Captivi, is worth the obſerving. | 


Fabulæ huic.operam date. 


Pray mind the Play. The next Words give the = 
Reaſon why it deſerves regarding. a 
Non enim pertraBate facta et 
Negue ſpurcidici inſunt verſus immemorabiles, „ 


We 


a} 


A ſbori View of, &e. 

We fee here the Poet confeſſes Smut a ſcanda, 
Jous Entertainment: That ſuch Liberties ought to 
fall under neglect; to lie unmention d, and be blot- 

cod our of. Memory 1. 0 

And that this was not a Copy of his Coane 
nance, we may learn from his Compoſitions. His 
beſt Plays are almoſt always modeſt, and clean 
complexion'd. His Amphitryo, excepting the un- 

genuine Addition, is ſuch. His Epidicus, the Maſter- 
piece of his, whole Collection, is inoffenſive through: 
out: And ſo are his Menechmi, Rudens, and Tri- 
nummus, which may be reckon'd amongſt ſome of 
his next beſt, His Truculentus, _ fine Play 
(though not entire) with a Heathen Allowance, is 
pretty paſſable, To be ſhort: Where he is moſt 
2 Poet, he is generally leaſt a Buffoon. And where 
the Entertainment is ſmut, there is rarely any o- 
ther Diſh well dreſs'd: The Contrivance is com- 
monly wretched, the Senſe lean and full of Quib- 
bles. So that his Underſtanding ſeems to have 
left him when he began to abuſe it. 

| To conclude, Plautus does not dilate upon the 

Progreſs, Succeſſes, and Diſappointments of Love, 

in the Modern way. This is nice Ground, and there: 

fore he either ſtands off, or walks gravely bver it. 

He has ſome Regard to the Retirements of Mo- 

deſty, and the Dignity of Humane Nature, and 

= does not ſeem to make- Lewdneſs his Buſineſs. To 
HI cifellar. give an Inſtance: Silenium is. much gone in Love, 
4. 1. but modeſt withal, though formerly debauch'd..' | 
. She is ſorry her Spark was — from her, and 
in Danger of being loſt. But then ſhe keeps with - 
1 in compaſs, and never flies out into Indecency. 
a. 4 2. Alceſimarc bus is ſtrangely ſmitten with this Silenium, 
1 and almoſt diſtracted to recover her. He is unea- 
ſy and bluſters, and threatens, but his Paſſion 
goes off in Generals. He paints no Images of his 
Extravagance, nor deſcends to any nauſeous Par- 
. ticulars. 9 | = WT 
And 
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mmoteſty of the Stape. 

And yet after all, Plautus wrote in an Age not 
perfectly refin'd, and often ſeems to deſign his 
Plays for a vulgar Capacity. Twas upon this View 
I ſuppoſe his Characters exceed Nature, and his ill 
Features are drawn too large: His old Men over- 
credulous, his Miſers romantic, and his Coxcombs 


improbably ſingular. And *tis likely for this Rea- 


ſon his Slaves might have too much Liberty. 
Terence appear d when Breeding was more ex- 
act, and the Town better poliſn'd; And he ma- 
nages accordingly: He has but one faulty border- 
ing Expreſſion, which is that of Chremes to Cliti- 
pbo. This ſingle Sentence apart, the reſt of his 


Book is (I think) unſullied, and fit for the niceſt 


Converſation. | I mean only in reference to the Ar- 
gument in Hand, for there are things in him, 
which I have no Intention to warrant. He is 
—_— careful in the Behaviour of his Wo- 
men. Neither Glycerium in Andria, Pamphila in 
Eunuchus, or Pamphila in Adelphi, Phanium in 
Phormio, or Philumena in Hecyra, have any Share 


of Converſation upon the Stage. Such Freedom? 48 
was then thought too much for the Reſferved- + - -* 


neſs of a Maiden-CharaQter. ?*Tis true, in Heau- 
tontimoroumenos the Poet's Plot obliged Antiphila to 
go under the Diſguiſe of Bacchis her Maid. Upon 
this Occaſion they hold a little Diſcourſe together: 


* 


Heaulosm. 


But then Bacchis, though ſhe was a Woman of the 
Town, behaves her ſelf with all the Decency imagi-. 
nablg. She does not talk in the e of her 
Profeſſion: But commends Antipbila for her Ver- 


tue: Antiphila only ſays how conſtant ſhe has been 
to Clinia, ſeems ſurpriſed at his Arrival, and ſa- 


lutes him civilly upon't, and we hear no more 
from her, ' Mr. Dryden ſeems to refer to this Con- 


duct in his Dramatic Poefie. He cenſures the K- 
mans for making Mutes of their ſingle Women. 


This he calls the Breeding of the old Elizabeth way, 
which wwas for Maids to be ſeen, and nut to be heard. 


Under 


A hort 1e o, VE. 


Under Favour the old Diſcipline would be very 
ferviceable upon the Sage. As Matters go, the 

Mutes are much toefew. For certainly tis better 
to ſay nene than talks But of Character, and 


{4 ki 


to ill Pu 
To return. The Virgin injured by Chitrih Wes 
Eunuch, nothing but weep, add won't ſo much as ſpeak 
her Misfortune to the Women. But Comedy is 


% has a great Deal more Courage, chough the Loſs 
of her Virtue was her own Fault. 


he won't ſo much as touch upon an ill Subject 
before them. Thus Chremes was aſhamed to men- 
tion any thing about his 'Son's  Lewdneſs when 
| his Wife was preſent. 

Heauton. f 


1 Pudti dicere hac preſents 1 _—_ 


Th be Slaves in this Comedian are kept in 5 
Eunuch. and civilly bred. They guard and fence when 


2 ry Place. The Poet did not think Littleneſs and 
* Education a good Excuſe for Ribaldry. He 
knew Infection at the weakeſt, might ſeize on Ser 
Conſtitutions : Beſides, the Audience Was a f 
rior 22 and ought to be conſider'd. 
how negligent ſoever cople may be at hag 155 
vrhen they come before their Berters, 018 Tannery) 
to look wholfome. | 

Now though Plautus might have 'the chen In- 
vention; Terence was always, thought the moſt ju- 


dicious Comedian. His Raillery is not only finer, 


and his Stile better polifh'd ; but his Characters 
are more juſt, and he ſeems to have reach'd far- 


ther into Life than the other. To take Leave 


of this Author, even his Strumpers aft hetter 
behaved than our honeſt Women, 1 our Wo- 
men of Quality of the Engliſh Stage. Bnechis 


in | Heautontimoroumenss, and Bacebis in „ may 
ſerve 


Ive Trj- ſtrangely improved ſince that time; For Dad 


But Terence has that regard for Wemeg, that 


5. 4,5. Oecaſion re res, and ſtep handſomely over a dir- 


ſerve, for 1 __ are both modeſt, and 
converſe no eie their Sex. Thats, the moſt 
| accompliſhe in her way, has a great Deal of Spi- Exzxch, 
rit and Wheedling in her Character, bus talks no | 
Smut. 

Thus we ſee · with what Caution and. Sobriety 
of Language Terence manages. Tis poſſible this 
Conduct might be his own Modeſty, and reſult 
92 Judgment and Inclination. But however is 

24 — he was ſenſible the coarſe Way would 
not do. The Sia ge was then under Diſcipline, the Caſaub. 
Publick Cenſors — and the Office of the Carew 
ay Was originally: to prevent the Exceſſes of pu. 

rt | * 7284 

To * we may add, the Nobleſs bad no Re- 4 
liſn for 1 'rwas the ready Way to diſ- 


oblige them. And therefore tis Horace's Rule. 


Nec immunda crepent ignominioſaque dicta. | | 
Offenduntur enim qurous eff equus & Pater, & res. De dries 


The old Romans were rticularly careful their 

omen might not be affronted in Converſation : 
For this Reaſon the unmarried kept off from En- 
tertainments for fear of learning new Language. 
And in Greece no Woman above the Degree of à Var. _ 
Slave, was treated abroad by any but Relations. Nenium. 
Tis probable the old C y was ſilenced at 4- 
thens upon this Score, as well as for Defamation. Cern. Nep. 
For as Ariſtotle obſerves, the new Set of Come-: 
dians. were much more [modeſt than the former. 475. 16. 
in this celebrated Republick, if the Poeti wrote 4 de Mer. 
any thing againſt Rellgion or good Manners, they. 14. 
were tried * their iſbehaviour, and liable toi Eurip. 
the higheſt Forfeiture. . Cantab. 

It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that there are 64. * 
no Inſtanees of debauching married Women, in 
Plautus, nor Terence, no — yet in Ariſtop GR 
But on our Stage how common is it to 
—_ A Knight, or an Alderman a Cuckold? The 
Rs: 


. 1011 


A hort Piru 0) „&.“ 


Schemes of Succeſs are beaten * with great Va 
- riety, and almoſt drawn up into a Science. How 
many Snares are laid for theundermining of Virtue, 
and with what Triumph is the Victory proclaim? 75 
The Fineneſs of the Plot, and the Life of the 
rertainfrient often lies in theſe Contrivances. But 
the Romans had a different Senſe of theſe Matters, 
and ſaw through the Confequences of them. The 
Government was awake upon the Theatre, and 
pould not ſuffer the Abuſes of Honour, and Fa- 
mily, to paſs into Diverſion. And before we part 
with theſe Comedians we may take Notice that there 
are no ſmutty Songs in their Plays; in which the 
Love for Engliſh are extremely ſcandalous. Now to work 
Love. up their Lewdneſs with Verſe, and Mulick, doubles 
Love Tri- the Force of the Miſchief. It makes it more port- 
| mph. &c. able and at Hand, and drives it ſtronger Wen 
cy and Practice. 
bo 770 diſpatch the Latins icaathes Seneca is clean 
_ — — the Piece, and ſtands generally off from 
| the Point of Love. He has no Courting unleſs in 
7. 14. his Hercules Furens: And here the Tyrant Lyeus 
addreſſes Megara __ briefly; and in modeſt and 
Ed. Scriv. remote Language. In his Thebais Oedipus's Inceſt 
Is reported at large, but without any ſhocking De- 
upp ane e 'Tis granted Pbædra ſpeaks her Paſſion 
| plainly out, and owns the Strength of the Tin 
ſion, and is far leſs prudent than in Euripides. But 
| 


though her Thoughts appear too N rr, 4 My | 


Language is under Diſcipline. FOLLY 

Let us now travel from Haly into Genes oy! 
take a View of the Theatre at bee In this City 
the Stage had both its Beginning and higheſt Im- 
provement. Achylus was the firſt h appear'd 

with any Reputation. His Genius ſeems Noble, 
and his Mind Generous, willing to transfuſe it ſelf 
into the Audience, and inſpire them with a Spirit 
of Bravery. To this purpoſe his Style is Pompous, 
en ; by ant; There is Drum and 
Trumpet 


— — — 
* 
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Trumpet in his Verſe. Tis apt to excite an He- 

roick Ardour, to awaken, warm; and puſh: for- 

ward to Action. But his Metal is not always under 

Management. His Inclination for the Sublime, car- 

ries him too far: He is ſometimes embarraſsd 

with Epithets. His Metaphors are too ſtiff, and 

far ferch'd; and he riſes rather in Sound, than in 

Senſe. However generally ſpeaking, his Materials 

are both ſhining and ſolid, and his Thoughts lofty 

and uncommon. This Tragedian had always a nice 

Regard to good Manners. He knew corrupting the 

People was the greateſt Diſſervice tothe Common- 

wealth ; and that Publick Ruine was the Effe& of 

general Debauchery. For this reaſon he- declines 

the Buſineſs of Amours, and declares expreſly a- 

gainſt it. Now here we can't expect any length of Arifeph: 

Teſtimony. His Averſion to the Subject makes Ken. 

him touch very ſparingly upon it. But in this caſe, 

there is no need of much citation. His very Omiſ- 

ſions are Arguments, and his Evidence is the 

ſtronger for being ſhort. That little I meet with 

ſnall be produc PRIN 8 7 05 | 
1. Oreſtes was obli t racle to revenge x. e. 

his Father's Death 1 301 Murder of his Mother 263. Ed. 

When he was going to kill her, he mentions her 7“ 

Cruelty, but waves her Adultery. Euripides ap- Oreft. 48. 

prov'd this Reſervedneſs and makes his Electra prac- £4. Cant. 

tiſe it upon the ſame Occaſion. Æſcbylus in his next 

Play complements his Country with a great deal of 

Addreſs in the Per/ons of the Eumenides. They are 

very Gentile and Poetical in their Civilities: Awong 

other things, they wiſh the Virgins may all marry, 

and make the Country populous: Here the Poet *Euuis; | 

does but juſt glance upon the Subject of Love; and 305. 

yet he governs the Expreſſion with ſuch Care, that 

the Wiſhes contain « Hior to Sobriety, and carry a 

Face'of Virtue along with them. - - 0 
The Double Dealer runs Riot upon ſach an Oc- | 

calion as this; and gives Lord 8 


of 


of Smut and Pedantry to conclude with, and yet 
this Lord was one of his beſt Characters: But Poet; 
are now grown Abſolute within themſelves, and 
may put Senſe and Quality upon what Drudgeries 
they pleaſe. To return. Danaus cautions his Daugh- 
ters very handſomly in point of Behaviour. They 
were in a ſtrange Country, and had Poverty and 
Dependance to ſtruggle with: Theſe were Circum- 
ſtances of Danger, and might make him the more 
- preſſing. He leaves therefore a ſolemn Charge with 
them for their Security, bids them never to ſubſiſt 
_ Infamy, but to prefer their Virtue to their 
Ixir. Movev SAH rar d ngoxdg mantoxs = 
399 Is vraQeordv Tinare v fois AN. 


Our Poets, I ſuppoſe, would call this Preach- 
ing, and think it a dull Buſineſs. However I can't 
forbear ſaying an honeſt Heathen is none of the 
worſt Men: A very indifferent Religion well Be- 
lieved, will go a great way. 0 955 

To proceed. Sophocles appeared next upon the 
Stage, and was in earneſt an Extraordinary Perſon, 
His Conduct is more Artificial, and his Style more 
jiuſt, than that of AÆſchylus. His Characters are well 
drawn, and uniform with themſelves: His Incidenti, 
are oſten ſurpriſing, and his Plots unprecipitated. 
There is nothing but what is Great, and Solemn 
; throughout. "The Reaſoning is well Coloured. 
Don se- The Figures are ſometimes Bold, but not Extrava- 
baft.Þ. 12. gant. There are no Flights of Bombaſt, no Tow: 
ring above Nature and Poſſibility: In ſhort, nothing 
Uke Don Sebaſtiar's Reigning in his Atomes. ' 
This Tragedian, like Æſcbylus, does not often 
concern himſelf with Ampnrs, and when he does, 
nothing can be more 'temperate, and decent. 
ok. For Example, where the Inceſt of Oedipus is de- 
Tyran. Ed. ſcribed , the: Offenfiveneſs of the Idea is ſcreen'd 
Seph. off and broken by metaphorical and diſtant Ex 
. 8 * é | _  preſſions. 
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. preffions, In another Play, Creon reſolves to put 


Antigone to Death for preſuming to bury Polynices. 
This Lady and Hmmm Creon's Son were very far 


49 


engaged; Hemon endeavours to diſſunde his Father = 


from Antigonꝰs Extxution: He tells him, the bu- 
rying her Brother, though againſt his Order, vas a 


pular Action. And that the People would re- Aurig. 
ſent her being paniſhed: But never ſo much as 242, 2 


mentions his own' Concern umleſs in one Line; 
which was ſo obfcure, that Cron miſunderſtood 
him. Antigone amongſt her other Misfortunes la- 
ments her dying Young and Single, but ſays not 
one word about Hæmon. The Poet takes care not 
to bring theſe two Lovers upon Fe Wane together, 
for fear they might prove unmanagable? Had they 
been with us, they had met with kinder Treatment. 
They might have had Interviews, and Time, and 


Freedom enough. Enough to mud their Fancy, 


to tarniſh their Quality, and to make their Paſhon 
ſcandalous. In the Relation of Hæmons Death, his 
Love is related too, and that with all the Life and 
Pathos imaginable. But the Deſcription is within 
the Terms of Honour: The Tenderneſſes are So- 


lemn, as well as Soft: They move to Pity and hid. 20 


Concern, and go no farther. In his Trachinie the 


borus owns the Force of Love next to irrefiſtible ; 


gently hints the Intrigues of the Gods, and then 
paſſes on to a handſome Image of the Combat be- 


tween Achelous and Hercules. We ſee how lightly Trach. 
the Poet touches upon an amorous Theme: He 348. 


glides along like a: Swallow upon the Water, and 
ſkims the Surface, without dipping a Feather. 


Sopbocles will afford us no more, let us therefore 


take a View of Euripides. Tis the Method of this 
Author to decline rhe Singularities of the Stage, and 


to appear with an Air of Converfation. He delivers 


great Thoughts in common Language, "and is 
dreſsꝰd more like a Gentleman than a Player. His 
Diſtinction lies in the Perſpicuity of his Style; in 

| | C2 * Maxim, 


A ſhort View 5 _ qo 


Maxim, and Moral Reflection; in his peculiar Hap- 
pac for touching the Paſſions, / eſpecially that of 
ity: And laſtly, in exhauſting the Cauſe, and ar- 
= Pro and Con, upon the Stretch of Reaſon. 
o much by the Way o Character. And as for the 
Matter before us, he is entirely ours. We have 
had an Inſtance or two already in Elefra and Phe- 
dra: To go on to the reſt, In his Hippolytus, he 
Mela, W calls Wboring, Stupidneſs, and playing the Fool. 
* And to be Chaſte and Regular, is with og as well 
3 —_ with #/chylus, Toqgovciv. As much as to ſay, tis 
250, 
252, the Conſequence of Senſe, and right Thinking, and 
Phedra, when her Thoughts were embarraſs'd wird 
Hippolytus, 8 to diſintangle her ſelf by Ar- 
gument. She declaims with a great deal of Satire a- 
gainſt intemperate Women; ſhe concluded rather 
to die than diſhonour her Huſband and ſtain he: 
Family. The Blemiſhes of Parents, as ſhe goes on 


often ſtruck upon their Children, and made chem 


appear with Diſadvantage. Upon this, the Chorus 
is tranſported with the Virtue of her Reſolution, 


| and cries out. X 
Ibid. 2.32, ed, oed. To edge ov we rellen: rad 
133. | Kad det ay dc A Go 1 couigiſ ; 


How becoming a Quality i is Modeſty in all Places? 
Hou ſtrangely does it burniſb a Character, and oblige 
ones Reputation? 


The Scholiaſt upon theſe Verſes of Hippolytus, 


Tol ade i 5iQ aver E anοε 
Au-, Sc. | 
makes this Paraphraſe: - That aPrer's Mind ould 


be clean and unſullied: And that the Muſes be- 


„ing Virgins, their Performances ſhould agree 
C with their Condition. 
To proceed. Hermione complains againt Andre- 


, nary becauſe. ſhe * was entertain'd: by n, 


. 2 


IUImmodiſty of the Hage. 21 
For this Andromache tells her, ſhe talks too much 4ndrom. 
for a young Woman, and difcover*d her Opinion P. 393- 
too far. Achilles at the firſt Sight of Ciytemneſtra, 1phig. in 
lets her underſtand he was as much taken with che 444. 
Sobriety of her Air, as with the reſt of her fine f 5*- 
Face and Perſon. She receives the Complement 
kindly, and commends him. for commending Mo- 

deſty. Menelaus and Helen, after a long Abſence, Helen. 
manage 'the Surprize. of their good Fortune hand- 7,278 
ſomly. The moſt tender Expreſſion ſtands clear of 

ill Meaning. Had Oſnin parted with Almeria as ci- 

villy as theſe Two met, it had been much better. 

That Rant of Smut and Profaneneſs might have Mowrning 
been ſpared. The Reager ſhall have ſome of it. 36. 05 
O'ny ,n | 

What do the Damm d endure but to deſpair, 

But knowing Heaven, to know 'it loſt for ever ? 


Were it not for the Creed, theſe Poets would be 
crampt in their Courtſhip, and mightily at a Loſs 
for a Simile ! But Ofmin is in a wonderful Paſſion.” 
And truly I think his Wits are in ſome danger, as 
well as his Patience. You ſhall hear, „ 
What are all Racks, and Whips, and Wheels 10 
n | 
Are they not ſoothing Softneſi , ſinking Eaſe, 


And waſting Air to this? 


Sinking Eaſe, and waſting Air, I confeſs are ſtrange 
Comforts: This Compariſon is ſomewhat oddly 
equipp'd, but Lovers, like ſick People, may ſay 
what they pleaſe. Almeria takes this Speech for a 
Pattern, and ſuits it exactly in her Return; 

O I am ſtruct, thy Words are Bolts of Ice; 
Which ſhot into my Breaſt, now melt and chill me. 


Bolts of Ice; Yes moſt certainly! For the Cold is 
ſtruck u into her Head, as you may perceive by 
what follows: aaa | 

| C9 I chat- 


22 


A” fhort View af. &c. 
1 chatter, ſhake, and Hain with thrilling Fears. 3 


By che way, tis a mighty Wonder to dra A 
Woman chatter! But there is no jtfting, for the 


Lady is very bad. She e ee by mo 


Means, but cries cut, 


»>& © 3 


———— lower yet, gown, dun: 


One Would think the was learning: © Spot w $et, 


But there's ſomerhing'dehing." 


10 more well tif ift our Eyes 


' 1 
* 
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But prone and dumb, rot af 2. K. 7 an. 


With Rivers of inceſſant ſcalding Rinn. 
Theſe Figures are ſome of them as ſtiff a 8 
and put me in mind of Sylveſterès Dubartast : 


Now when the Winter's keaner Breath "gy 7 
To chryſtallize the Baltick Ocean, MF 


To br. the Lakes, to bridle up the Floods, % 
And periwig with Snow the bald-pate Woods... 


I take it, the other Verſes are ſomewhat of Kn 


to theſe, and ſhall leave them to Mr. Dryden's Re- 
„%% flection. But then as for ſootbiug Sefinefs, ſinki 


Eaſe, waſting Air, thrilling Fears, and inceſſant ſcald- 
ing Rain, it puts me to another ſtand. For to talk 


a little in the way of the Stage. This. Litter of E- 


46, 


road. p. ; 


pithets makes the Poem look like a. Bitch over- 
ſtock'd with Puppies, and ſucks the Senſe almoſt 
to Skin and Bone. But all this may paſs in a Play- 


houſe : Falſe Rhetorick and falſe Jewels, do well 


together. To return to Euripides. Caſſandra. in 


reporting the Misfortunes of the Greeks, ſtops at 


the Adulteries of Chytemneſtra zud Ægiala, and 
gives-this handſome Reaſon for making a * 


Tic auen, r aeg, 1d lac ler. 
Tiverr' 01005 irie Yparnon Rv. | 
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1 mmodefly of the Hage. 


Feul 7 tings are beſt unſaid, I'm for no Muſe, 
That loves to flouriſh. on Debaucbery. 


Some Things are dangerous i in * 755 as well 
as practice, and many times a Diſeaſe in the De- 
ſcription. This Euripides was aware of, and ma- 
nag d accordingly, and was remarkably regular 
both in Style and Manners. How wretchedly. do 
we fall ſhore. of the Decencies. of Heathenifin? 
There's 3 more ridiculous than Modefty on Plain Da- 
our Stage. Tis counted an illbred Quality, and r, P. 21. 
almoſt wel out of Uſe. One woul K Man- Provo d 
kind were not the ſame, that Reaſon was to be Wife, p.a t. 
read Backward, and Virtue and Vice had changed 


Place. 
What then? Muft Life be huddled over, Nature 


left imperfect, and the Humour of the Town not 
ſhewn? And pray where lies the Grievance of all 
this? Muſt we relate whatever is done, and is 
every thing fit for Repreſentation? Is a Man that 
has the Plague proper to make a Sight of? And 
muſt he needs come abroad when he. breeds Infe- 
don, and leaves the Totens upon the Company? 
What then, muſt we know nothing? Look you! 
All Experiments are not worth the making. *Tis 
much better to be ignorant of a Diſeaſe than ta 
catch it. Who would wound himſelf for Informa- 
tion about Pain, or ſmell a Stench for the ſake of 
the Diſcovery ? But I ſhall have occaſion to en- 
counter this Objection afterwards, * and therefore 
{hall diſmiſs it at preſent. * Remark 
The Play-houſe at Athens has been hitherto in or- 9» Qui 
der, but are there no Inſtances to the contrary ?“ = 
Does not Ariftophanes take great Liberties, and 
make Women ſpeak extraordinary Sentences? He 
does ſo. But his Preſident RI nothing in the 
Caſe. .For, 
1. We have both the Reaſon of the Thing, 
and all the Advantage of Authority on the other 
| C 4 Side, 


A ſhort View of, &c. L 


Side. We have the Practice and Opinion of Men 


of much greater Senſe and Learning than himſelf. 
The beſt Philoſophers and Poets, Criticks and O- 
rators, both Greek and Latin, both Ancient and 


Modern, give the Cauſe againſt him. But Ariſto- 
phanes his own Plays are ſufficient to ruin his Au- 


thority. For, 


1. He diſcovers himſelf a. downright Atheiſt. 


This Charge will - be eafily made good againſt 
him, by comparing his Nubes with his other Plays. 
The Deſign of his Nubes was to expoſe. Socrates, 
and to make a Town-jeſt of him. Now this Phi- 


+. Joſopher was not only a Perſon of great Senſe and 
Probity, but was likewiſe ſuppos'd to. refine. upon 


the Heathen Theology, to throw off the fabulous 
Part of it, and to endeavour to bring it back to 


the Standard of Natural Religion. And therefore 


Tuſtin Martyr, and ſome others of the Fathers, 
loo d on him as a Perſon of no Pagan Belief, and 
thought he ſuffer'd for the Unity of the God-head. 
This Man, Ariſtophanes makes fine ſport with, as 


he fancies : He puts him in a FooPs Coat, and then 


points at him. He makes Socrates inſtru his Diſ- 
ciple Strepfiades in a new Religion, and tell him 


that he did not own the Gads in the vulgar Notion. 
He brings him in elſewhere, affirming, that the 


Clouds are the only Deities Which is the ſame 
Laſh which Juvenal gives the Jews, becauſe they 


worſhipped but one ſingle Sovereign Being. 


Nil præter Nubes. & Cæli numen adorant. * 


Socrates goes on with his Lecture of Divinity, 
and declares very roundly, that there is no ſuch 


thing as Jupiter. Afterward he advances farther, 
and endeavours to get Strepſiades under Articles 


to acknowledge no other Gods, but Chaos, the 
Clouds, and the Tongue. At laſt the Poet brings the 
Philoſopher to publick Penance for his Singulari- 
Lies, He ſets Fire to his School for teaching g 
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burleſquing the Religion of the Country. 
That Socrates was no Atheiſt, is clear from In- 
ſtances enough. To mention but one: The Con- 


However, *tis plain Ariſtophanes was not of his Re- 
ligion. The Comedian was by no means for cor- 
recting the common Perſuaſion. So that he muſt 
either be an Orthodox Heathen, or nothing at 
all. Let us ſee then with what Reſpect he treats 


the received Divinities. This Play, where one 


was a ſort of New-Market Spark, ſwears by Focky 
Neptune, that he had a ſtrange Kindneſs for his Fa- 
ther Strepſiades. Upon this the Old Man replies; 


ne me. This was making ſomewhat bold with 
Neptune, who was Jupiters Brother, Sovereign of a 


of the Univerſe ! Certainly Ariſtophanes had no 


nified but very little, But this is meer Ceremo- 


bity, but Jupiter had made him blind, on Purpoſe that 
he might not diſtinguiſh honeſt Men from Knaves: 
For to be plain, Jupiter had a Pique againſt good 
People. Towards the End of this Comedy, Mercury is 


that ſince Plutus was cured of his Blindneſs, 

the Buſineſs of Sacrificing fell off, and the Gods 
were ready to ſtarve. This Mercury has the ſame 
ill Uſage with the Poets, Knaves, Informers, and 
lewd Women; From all this Stuff put together, 
his Meaning is pretty plain, viz. That Religion 
33 no better than an Impoſture ſupported by 
Art, 


People (as he pretends) to diſpute againſt Law 
and Juſtice; for advancing Atheiſtick Notions, and — 5. K. 


would not expect it, diſcovers ſomewhat of his De- 
votion. In the beginning of it Phidippides, who Nub. p. 86. 


No, Focky, if you love me; that Deity has almoſt un- 


whole Element, and had no leſs than the third Share 
venture at Sea, or elſe muſt think the Trident ſig- 


ny to what follows. In his firſt Play, Plutus pre- 
tends he had a Mind to oblige only Men of Pro- 


dence he had in his Dæmon, or Genius, by which Plat. 4pel. 
he govern'd his Affairs, puts it beyond all diſpute. — 


abuſed by Cario, and acts a ridiculous and leſſen- Plur. A. 1. 
ing Part himfelf. Afterwards he complains hea- Sc. 2. 
vuy 
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| Art, and Ignorance: And that when Mens Un- 


derſtandings were awake, and their Eyes a little 

open, they would have more Diſcretion than to 

be at any Expence about the Gde. 
This I rake to be Part of the Moral of his 


Fable. If we look farther into him, we ſhall ſee 


Ran 7 


188. i 


more of his Mind, His Rane makes merry with 
the Heathen Scheme of Heaven and Hell. Here 
Charon and the Stygian Frogs are brought in comi- 
cally enough. And that you may underſtand his 
Opinion more perfectly, we are told, that he that 
Bilks his Catamite, after a Sodomitical . Abuſe, is 
thrown; into the Common-ſhore of Hades. And 
what Company do you think he is lodg'd with? 
Why with thoſe who perjure themſelves, with 
thoſe who kick their Fathers and Mothers? It 
ſeems in the Poe!'s Juſtice a Man might as good 
be falſe to his Oath, as to his Lewdnefs. To diſ- 
appoint the Stews, is every jot as great a Crime, 
as to fly in the Face of Nature, and outrage our 
Parents. His quartering his Malefactors thus cri- 


tically, was without queſtion on Purpoſe to ban- 


538, 546. 


ter the Perſuaſion of future Puniſnment. In the 
ſame Play, Aantbias bids acus anſwer him by 
Jove, Oc npuiv t5w u ααννjjm . This little Scoun- 
drel of a Slave has the Manners to make Jupiter's 
Quality no better than his own.: To go on with 
him: In his Aves he ſpeaks out to purpoſe. Here 
Piſtheterus tells Epops, that if the Birds would 
build a Caſtle in the Air, they might intercept 
the Fumes of the Sacrifices, - and ſtarve the Gods, 
unleſs they would come to, and be Tributary. It 
ſeems the Birds had very good Pretences to exe- 
cute this Project; for they were ancienter than Ju- 


piter and Saturn, and govern'd before the Gods. 


And to ſpeak truth, were more capable of the 
Function. Their Adviſer goes on to inform them, 
that after they had built their penſile City, and 
fortified the Air, their next Buſineſs was to de- 
mand their ancient Sovereignty : If Jupiter refuſed 

| to 
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o quit, they were to declare a Holy War againſt 
im, and the reſt of the confederate Gods, and to 
ut off the Communication between Heaven and 
arth. Piſtbęterus = very warm 1n his new. 
ntereſt, and ſwears ib 
acrifice to the Birds, and not to Jupiter. And if 


— 


bleſome, he undertakes to ſend a Detachment of 
agles againſt him; with Orders to ſtorm his Pa- 
ace with Flambeaux, and fire it about his Ears. 


les propoſes an Accommodation, and is willing 
Jupiter ſhould reſign. Neptune calls him a Block- 
head for his Pains, becauſe he was Heir at Law, 
and after Jupiter's Deceaſe, was of Courſe to ſuc- 
eed in his Dominions: Once more, and I have 
done: In Eirene, Trygaus ſpeaks in a menacing 
Way. That unleſs Jupiter gave him Satisfaction 
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ſome more ſcandalous than any I have mentioned; 
but theſe are ſufficient to ſhew the Author's Sen- 
timent : And is it any wonder an Atheiſt ſhould 
miſbehave himſelf in point of Modeſty? What can 
we expect leſs from thoſe who laugh at the Be- 
ing of a God, at the Doctrines of Providence, and 
the Diſtinctions of Good and Evil? A Sceptick has 
no notion of Conſcience, no reliſh for Virtue, nor 
is under any Moral Reſtraints from hope or fear. 
Such a one has nothing to do but to conſult his 
Eaſe, and gratify his Vanity, and fill his Pocket. 
But how theſe Ends are compaſſed, he has no 
Squeamiſhneſs, or Scruples about it. Tis true 
when the Methods of Lewdneſs will take, they 
are generally moſt agreeable. This way ſuits their 
Talent, and ſcreens their Practice, and obliges 
their Malice. For nothing is a greater Eye ſore 
to theſe Men, than Virtue and Regularity. Jon 

. a Plea- 


be, fo £6 Br: wie a, 
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y Jove, that Men ought to p. 542, 


hings came to a Rupture, and Jupiter grew trou- p. 582. 


At laſt to prevent the Calamities of a War, Her- Ibid. 


in his Buſineſs, he would inform againſt him as a. 02. 
diſaffected Perſon, and a Betrayer of the Liberties g. 
of Greece. I might add many other Inſtances, and 616. 


à Pleaſure is it then to be admired for Miſchief, 


at firſt, or unſteady in che Right. For the Pur- 


of Probity, makes him deelaim viciouſly! againſt 


Rival, and being forc'd to enter the Liſts with 


A ſhort View of, Kc. 


to be reveng'd on Religion, and to ſee Vice proſ- Min 
per and improve under our Hands! To return: Wth 
Beſide Ariftophaness Atheiſm, I have a ſecond Ob. ¶ di 
jection to his Authority, and that is want of Judg. WW 
ment. If we examine his' Plays we ſhall find his 
Characters improper, or ununiform; either. wrong 


poſe. In his Nubes, A. 3. S. 3. p. 146, 150, He 
puts dirty Expreſſions in the Mouth of his Man 


Vice, and correct Scurrility with Impudence; Now 
what can be more idle and ſenſeleſs, than fuch 
Conduct as this? Eſpecially when this Tutu, as of 


be calls him, had told them in the beginning of tic 


his: Speech, that People uſed to. be well flaſh'd I th 
tor ſuch Fooling, when Government and Diſci- D 


- pling were in their due Force. The Chorns of his {War 


Kane ſlides into the fame Inconſiſtency of Pre- th 
cept, and Practice. Farther, in the Progreſs of W.4 


this Play; Aſcbylus falls a rallying contrary to his N of 


Humour, and jeſts away his own Arguments at 21 
very unſeaſonable Juncture, when he was diſputing C 
for no leſs Prize than the Laureatſhip. This Tra- hi 


gedian after he had play'd a little with the Story I 


of Bellerophon, goes on in the ſame Strain; and I 


charges Euripides that he had furniſh'd all Sorts Wt! 


of People with Sawcineſs and Prattle. The Schools WM di 
and Academies were ſpoiPd by this means; fo that ¶ hi 
the Boys were often whip'd, and the Boatſwains 
drub'd, for their Chattering. Theſe comical Levi- 
ties come with an ill Grace from Aſebylus. His 
Character was quite different. both in Reality, and 
in the Play before us. . He is all along repreſented 
as a Perſon of a ſerious Temper, of a reſerv'd Lot- 
tineſs, Cholerick, and tender of his Honour to an 
Exceſs, and almoſt in a Rage at the Affront of a 


87 3 > F>2 2 


Euripides. The Caſe ftanding thus, _—_— the 
Man, 


Immodeſty of the Stage. 


Man, nor the Buſineſs, would admit of Drolling. 
Another Inſtance of his want of Conduct we have 
in his Concionatores. Here Blepyrus and ſome o- 
thers of his Legiſlative Aſſembly, talk at a very 


— 2 


hardly jeſt with leſs Wit, and more Lewdneſs. 
And to make their Diſcourſe more remarkable ; 
Theſe douty Members were juſt going to the 
Houſe, and had their Heads full of the Good of 
the Nation, when they  entertain'd themſelves 


A. 2% *» A £97 


4 


fit to conſult de Arduis Regni, &c. to give Au- 
thority to Law, and Rules for publick Life? Do's 
Ribaldry and Nonſence become the Dignity 
of their Station, and the Solemnity of their Ot- 
fice? To make his Parliament-Men play the Fool 
thus egregiouſly, muſt needs have a great Deal of 
Decorum, and State-Policy in the Contrivance ; 
and is juſt as wiſe as if a Painter ſhould have drawn 
them in the Habit of Fack- Puddings, and Merry- 
Andrews. But Ariſtophanes has ſtill higher Flights 
of Abſurdity. He won't ſo much as _ the 


c. . ro 2 5 


8 


— 
— 


a Gods, but makes them act theſe little Parts of 
g cClowniſhneſs and Infamy. Bacchus and Hercules in 
- his Rane are forced to talk Smut and rally like 
Link. boys, and do almoſt all the Tricks of Bartho- 
d /omew-Fair. To mention ſomething that will bear 


the quoting. Bacchus enquires of Hercules the rea- 
dieſt Way to Hades, or the other World. He bids 
him either hang, or poiſon himſelf, and he can- 
dot miſs the Road. This is Hercules Humour to 
a Tittle! And repreſents him as much to the Life, 


29 


dirty inſipid Rats. The loweſt of the Meb, can 


thus decently. And are theſe little Buffoons 1 — 


as an Ape would do the Grand Signior at a publick Rane. 


d Audience! This with a ſhort Sentence or two of p. 182. 
d Lewdneſs, is the hardeſt of Hercules his Uſage: P 186. 
And 'tis well he eſcap'd ſo; for Bacchus is treated 
n WW much worſe. He appears under the Diſadvanta- 
a ges of a clowniſh Debauchee, and a Coward. And p. 192, 


+ before 
4 , 


s terribly afraid of a SpeZre. When he comes 194 196; 


Plays. Such Comedians like Theſpis ought to have 

a travelling Stage, and take the Air with Poren 
pines and Dromedaries, If *tis ſaid that Gravity 

and Greatneſs does not ſuit the Complexion and 
Entertainment of Comedy. To this I anſwer, that 
therefore the Perſons ſhould be choſen accordin N 
They ſhould have nothing in their known 
mour, and Condition too noble, and ſolemn for 
Trifling. Tis Horac”s Advice. 


Aut famam ſequere, aut ſibi convenientia Inge. f 


(Rane p. 


242, 


and tries his Pretences to a Deity: by Baftinado- 


Ble. Cap and a Ladle become the Sons of Jupiter 


World, and more than Men both by Birth and 


Scenes more diverting. This excuſe, I ſay, is de- 


Perſons ſhould therefore have a correſpondent Be- 
| haviour affign'd them. To make Being much fu: 
8 to the biggeſt of Mankind talk below the 
leaſt, is abſurd and ridiculous. This Ariſtopbhanei ir 


Euripides objects to Zſchylus, that he 


A ſhort View of, xc. 
before Zarus, this Judge is very rough with him; 


Bacchus howls in the drubbing and had almoſt 
ſpoil'd all. Now do's this paultry Behaviour agre: 
with the Heathen Theology, With the common 
Opinion concerning Bacchus and Hercules? Do's i 


and the Objects of religious Worſhip? Thoſe who 
at the loweſt, were counted the Conquerors of the 


Enterprize? Sophocles and Euripides make theſe 
two Perſons manage at a quite different Rate of 
Decency. Tis no Defence to ſay, Ariſtophanz 
wrote Comedy, and ſo was obliged” to make his 


fective; for a Comedian ought to imitate ife and 
Probability, no leſs than a Tragedian. To meta 
morphoſe Chara#ers, an preſent Contradiions 
to common Behef, is to write Farce inſtead of 


ER. a... a. ae , iz @S” oa ab oo oe 5 


Scriptor. Die Art. Poet 


Let us remember that Operations always reſem 
ble the Nature from whence they flow. Gren 


ſeems ſenſible of, in his Defence of Aſcbylus. Heri: 
was too I. 


17 
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rumbling, noiſy and bombaſtick, over affecting 

that which Horace calls 1 42g 

Ampullas, & ſeſquipedalia Verba. 3 


To this A#ſchylus anſwers, that the Thoughts, 
and Deſigns of Heroes muſt be deliver'd in Ex- 
preſſions proportioned to their Greatneſs. It be- | 
ing likely that the Demi-Gods ſpoke up to their | 


Dignity and Stature: And as they were diſtin- | 


guiſh'd by the Richneſs of their Habit, ſo they 
had a more magnificent Language than other 
Mortals. To this Euripides replies nothing ; from 
whence you may conclude the Poet thought the 
Apology not unreaſonable. In ſhort, Ariſtopha- 


nes had Senſe, but he does not always uſe it. He 1 
is not equal, and uniform. Sometimes you have 
him flat and fooliſh a good while together. And | 


where he has Spirit, *tis oftentimes laviſhed away % 4 7. 
to little Purpoſe. His Buffoonery is commonly Sc. 1. Con- 
too ſtrong for his judgment. This makes him cionat. 


let fly his Jeſts without regard to Perſon or Occa- 


ſion: And thus by ſpringing the Game too ſoon, 
the Diverſion is loſt. I could make ſeveral other 
material Objections againſt the Conduct of his 
Plays; But this being not neceſſary, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve in the | | | 

Third Place. That notwithſtanding the ſcandalous 
Liberty for which Ariſtopbanes is ſo remarkable, 
yet in his lucid Intervals, when Senſe and Sobrt 
ety return upon him, he pronounces againſt his 
own Practice. In the Conteſt between Æſchylus 
and Euripides, Bacchus is made the Umpire of the | 
Controverſy. Aſcbylus begins with a Queſtion, Nan p: 


| 


and aſks Euripides what tis which makes a Poet 238. 
admir'd ? He anſwers. _ Tis for the Addreſs of 
his Conduct, and the handſome Turns of Morality 
In his Poems. *Tis becauſe his Performance has 
a Tendency to form the Audience to Virtue, and 
Improvement. ÆAſchylus demands of him * ; 

3 But 


* Sg 
* 


ie 
C 
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But ſuppoſe you debauched the Age, and made 


nothing, what do you deſerve then? Here Bat. 


4 


contains _ good Rules for the Tryal of the Mi 
ſes: But if t 


ſpeaks honourably of Æſchylus even to a Prefe. 


nefs, and comes in Evidence againſt himſelf. This, 


the Precedent, and made him an inſignificant Au- 
To what I have obſery'd from the ae of the 


A. ſhort View of, &c. 
an honeſt and a brave People lewd, and good for 
chus interpoſes, and cries out, What does he de: 


ſerve? A Halter! Pray don't ask ſo plain a Que. 
ſtion, And afterwards we are told that Poets are 


valuable only for deſcribing Things uſeful, in Lie 
and Religion; for poliſhing Inventions; and ſet. - 


ting off great Examples with Luſtre, and Advan-W | 
tage. In the Progreſs of the Diſpute, A#/chyluM 1 
taxes Euripides with being too uncautious in hi 
Repreſentations; and tells him, that Poets ought 
to conceal that which is vicious in Story; and en. 
tertain with nothing but Virtue and Sobriety : He 
oes on reprimanding Euripides for his Dramatict 
nceſts, Strumpets, and Amours: And as for him. 
ſelf, to his beſt Remembrance, he never brought 
any Love-Intrigues upon the Sage. 
This is a very inſignificant Expoſtulation ; and 


e Emliſb Stage ſhould- be obliged to 
this Teſt, Ariſtopbanes muſt ſet Fire to it, and that 
with much more Reaſon than to Socrates his: School, 
Now that A/chylus ſpoke Ariſtophanes's Senſe, is 
pretty plain: For firſt ; As to the Buſineſs of Love, 


. Ariſtophanes always declines it; He never patche ö. 


up a Play with Courtſhip, and Whining, though he 
wrote nothing but Comedy. In the next. Place the 
Chorus, which is uſually | the Poe!'s Interpreter, 


rence; And at laſt Judge Bacchus gives Sentenc 


for him. ee 
Thus we ſee Ariſtophanes confutes his own Lewd. 


with the other two Exceptions I have made good 
againſt him, are ſufficient to take off the Foree « 


thority. 


cients, 


: Inmodeſly of the Hage. 


Ancients, L could add the Authorities. of. Arifto- 
tle, and Quintilian, both extraordinary Perſons, 
but I ſhall reſerve their Teſtimony till afterwards.,; 
To come home, and near our own Times: The 
Engliſo Theatre from Queen. Elizabeth to King 
Charles II. will afford us ſomething not inconſi- 
derable to our Purpoſe. 
As for Shakeſpear, he is too Suilty t to make an 
Evidence But I think he gains not much by his 
Miſbehaviour ; He has commonly 'Plautus's Fate, 
where there is moſt Smut, there is leaſt Senſe. 
Ben. Jobnſon is much more reſerved i in his Plays, 
and declares plainly for Modeſty in his Diſcove- 


1:8 ries; ſome of his Words are theſe. - 

8. A Juſt Writer, whom he calls a true Artificer, 
will avoid obſcerie and effeminate Phraſe. Where |, ev. fe 
nt Manners and Faſbions are corrupted, Language 15% 200. 


10%. The Exceſs of Feaſts and Apparel, -are the Notes p. 701, 


ad / 2 ſict State; and the Wantonneſs of Language,” of 
i ck Mind. A little after, he returns to the Ar- 


pumetit; and applies his Reaſoning more particu- 
arly to the Stage. Poetry, (ſays he) and Picture, 
both behold Plea 77 and Profit, as their common Ob- 


ig, bu. Jhodl abſtain from all baſe Pleaſures, leſt 
Ve, hey ſhould wholly err from their End; and while 
zei e) /eck to better Mens Minds, deſtroy their Man- 
beg s: Inſolent and obſcene Speeches, and Teſts pon the 
ee Men, are moſt likely to excite Laughter. But 


his is truly leaping from the Stage to the Tumbril 4- P. 756. 
ain, reducing all, Wii to the. original _Dung-C, art. 717 
ore might be cited to this Purpeſe, but that 

ay ſerve . for another Occaſion: In the mean 

ime J ſhall go on to Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Hlercber's Faithful Sbepherdeſi is remarkably Mo- 

al, and a Sort of Exhortatjon to Chaſtity: This 

Play met with ill Judges; twas hiſs d before half 

Hed, and ſeems to have ſuffer'd on the Account 

ts Innocence. Soon after, Ben. Fohnſon and Beau- 22 


ont appear, and juſtify = Author. 1 In a Co A c ark: 


1bid, 


34 
4 


4 ont ; 


to the fame purpoſe, Feteber is ſtill more full for 


Poet ſpeaks in his own Perſon. The Prologue to the 
 Woman-Hater very frankly lets the Audience knoi 


| fort of all T: „e Gallery Men, you hall bear 1 


For honeſt Minds are pleas d with honeſt Things. | 


tells you there is 
No Undermirth, fuch as does lard the Scene, 


A ſob? View of, xc. 


Verſes. And as Beaumont commends Modeſty in 
.* Fletcher, ſo he is commended himſelf by Mr. Ear 
for the ſame Quality. 


Such Paſſions, ſuch Expreſſions meet my E. „7, 
Such Wit untainted with Obſcrnity. a 


And as Iremember, Jaſpar Main has ſome Stroak: 


the Cauſe. kh. nothing can be more exprek, 
He delivers himſelf by way of Prologue; where the 


what they are to expect. "if there be any amongſt 6 
(ſays he) that come to hear laſcivious Scenes, let the 
depart ; For I do pronounce this, to the utter Diſcn 


ody in it, We find in thoſe days Smut was th 
en of a coarſe Palate, and reliſh'd t 
hone but Two-penny Cuftomers. In the Knight 
the Burning Peſtle, part of the Prologue runs th 
They were baniſſ'd the Theatre at Athens, and fri 
Rome hid, that brought Paraſites on the Stage wit 
apiſh Actions, or Fools with uncivil Habits, or Ct 

tezans with immode/! Words. Afterwards Prologu 
who 1 a a Perſon, gives us more to the 


Purpoſe 2 


Ny far from hence 
All private Taxes, immodeſt Phraſes, 
Whatever may but look like Viciouts 
For wicked Mirth never true Pleaſure brings; 


T have quoted nothing but Comedy in this A 
thor. The' Coronation is another and we :Pyoloy 


Fer coarſe Deli the Language here is clean. 


oy \ 0 


uml of the age, , 33 
And confident our Poet lad me ſay, __ 

He'll hate you tae: the Fully ef a Haů y. 
For which, alt dull Souls bis Pen deſpiſe, | 
Who think it yet to carly. to he wiſes 3 
The Nohlen yet will thank his Muſe, at feaſt _ 
Excuſe. him, cauſe bis Thaught aim d at the beſt. 


Thus theſe Poets are in their Judgments cle ly 
ours. *Tis true, their Hand was not always ſteddy. 
But thus much may he averr' d, that Flæteber's lat- 
ter Plays are the moſt inoffenſive. This is either a 
ſign of the Poets Reformation, or that the excep- 
© th Paſſages belong'd to Beaumont, who died 
.. 7 or De * 
To theſe Authorities of our own Nation, I-ſhall 
add a conſiderable Teſtimony out of Mr. Corneille. 
This Author was ſenſible that though the Expreſ- 
ſion of his Theodore was altogether unfmutty,. **.Yet Theodore." 
© the bare Idea of Profſtitutionaaneffected, ſhock?d Ed. Roven. 
the Audience, and made the Play miſcarry. £2: Pod. 
= The Poet proteſts he took great Care to alter 
vi the natural Complexion of the Image, and to 
au convey it degently to the Fancy; and deliver'd 
* only ſome part of the Hiſtory as inoffenſively as 
* poſſible. And after all his Screening and Con- 
duct, the Modeſty of the Audience would not 
endure that little, the Subject forced him upon. 
He is poſitive, the Comedies St. Auguſtine de- 
claimed againſt, were not ſuch as the French. 
For theirs are not Spectacles of Turpitude, as 
that Father juſtly calls thoſe of his Time. The 
French, generally ſpeaking, containing nothing 
but Examples of Innocence, Piety and Virtue. 
In this Citation we have the Opinion of the Poet, 
e Practice of the French Theatre, and the Senſe 
that Nation, and all very full to our Purpoſe. 
To conclude this Chapter. By what has been of- 
oy 1 appears, that the Preſent Engliſh Stage is 
perlatively ſcandaloùs. It exceeds the Ling | 
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bo 


gue 
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Men. The Miſcellany Poems are likewiſe horribly 
Licentious. They are ſometimes Collections from 
Antiquity, and often the worſt Parts of the work 


| 82 are ſuch valuable Advantages, then 
confeſs theſe Books deſerve Encouragement: Bu 


Proceeding ſhould be ſo too. 


M Nother Inſtance of the Diſorders of the Stat 


as for Swearing ; *tis uſed by all Perſons, and up 


A ſhort View. of, & c. 
of all Times and Countries. It has not ſo much as 
the poor Plea of a Precedent, to which moſt other 
ill Things may claim a Pretence. *Tis moſtly meer 
Diſcovery and Invention: A new World of Vice 
found out, and planted with all the Induſtry ima- 
ginable. Ariſtophanes himſelf, how bad ſoever in 


other reſpects, does not amplify, and flouriſh, and 
run through all the Topicks of Lewdnels like theſe 


Poets. And to mend the Matter, the Chriſtian Tray: 
lation is more nauſeous than 'the Pagan Original: 
Such Stuff J believe was never ſeen, and ſuffered 


. 1 _ 
* 


if the Caſe is otherwiſe, I humbly conceive th 
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CHAP. Il. 
The Profaneneſs of the Stage. 5 


r . 


is their e wen This Charge may con 


under theſe two Particulars. ; th 
I. Their Curſing and Swearing, - | = 
I. Their Abuſe of | Religion and Holy Scripture. 

+ 0 f 0 
I. Their Curſing and Swearing. E 
What is more frequent than their Wiſhes of H: ry 
and Confuſion, Devils and Diſeaſes, all the PlaguM., 
of this World, and the next, to each other. At tel 
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all Occaſions; by Heroes and Paltroons, by Gen- 
tlemen and Clowns, Love and Quarrels, Suc- 
ceſs and Diſappointment, Temper and Paſſion, 
muſt be varnifh'd, and ſer off with Oaths. At ſome 
times, and with ſome Poets, Swearing is no ordi- 
nary Relief. It ſtands up in the room of Senſe, 
gives Spirit to a flat Expreſſion, and makes a Pe- 
riod Muſical and Round. In ſhort, *tis almoſt all 
the Rhetorick, and Reaſon ſome People are Maſters 
of: The manner of Performance is different. Some- 


times they mince the Matter, change the Letter, Gad for 


and keep the Senſe, as if they had a mind to ſteal Ges. 
a Swearing , and break the Commandment with- 
out Sin. At Mother time, the Oaths are clipt, but 
not fo much within the Ring, but that the Image 
and Superſcription are viſible. - Theſe Expedients I 
conceive are more for Variety, thin, Conſcience : 
For when the Fit comes on them, they make no 
Difficulty of Swearing at length. Inſtances of all 
theſe kinds may be met with in the Old Batthelour,, 
Double Dealer, and Love for Love. And to mention. 
no more, Don Quixot, the Provobd Wife, and the 
Relapſe, are particularly Rampant and Scandalous. 
The Engliſh Stage exceed their Predeceſſors in this, 
as well as other Branches of Immorality. Shakeſpear 
is comparatively ſober, Ben. Jobnſon is ſtill more re- 
gular; and as for Beaumont and Fletchex, in their 
Plays, they are commonly profligate Pe that 
ſwear; and even thoſe are reprov'd far't, Beſides, 
the Oaths are nat ſo full of Hell and Defiance, as 
in the Moderns. A Site (e195: fo 
2. So much for Matter of Fact: And as for Point 

of Law, I hope there needs not many Words to 
prove Swearing a Sin: For what is more provoking 
than Contempt, and what Sin more contemptuous 
than common Swearing? What can be more Inſo- 
lent and Irreligiaus, than to bring in God to at- 
teſt our Trifles, to give Security for our Follies, 
and to make part of our Diverſion? To play with 
2 D 3 Majeſty 


all Malice Prepenſe, and enflames the Guilt, and the 
\ Reckonin 


A ort View of, K- 


Mais jeſty Wl Omnipotence in this manner, is to gen-. 
er it cheap and deſpicable. How can ſuch Cu- 
ſtoms as theſe conſiſt wich the Belief of Firqyadenc: 
or Revelation? The Poets are of all People moſt 
to. blame. They want even the Plea of 5 265 ind 
Sharpers. There's no Rencounters, no Starts of 
Eon, no ſudden Accidents to diſcompeſe them. 
| ey fwear in Solitude and cool Blood, under 

TB and Deliberation, for Buſineſs and for Ex- 
erciſe: This is a terrible Circumſtance; It makes 


— 


And if Fietigion fidnifles nothing, (as Tam afraid 
it does with ſome People) 57 18 Law, as well as 
Go 9 againſt Swearing. 3 Fac. 1. cap. 21. is ex- 


Wi 1 Play- 2 7. It tuns thus. 


OR the Eventing andavoiding of the g 
Abute of the holy Name. of God, in 2 
Plays, Entetlupe: os: Be it ehaced by ou 
Bovereign Lo2d, Chat if at anp time, k 
imes, alter the End ot f this pꝛetent Seſlion of 
arliameit, any Perſon. d Petſong do, 6! 
„in eee Enter unge, Shel, &c. 
- feflingly 0zppofanel fpeak 02 20 he poly ng 
of God, of Chet Jeſus, M N web 
2 of the Crtnity, which are = be 415 
—. Fear and . ſhall forfe — ever 
Offence, by him oz them comm 
Pound: The nie Wotery thereot to the — 11 
Sa his pete, an. o them, har 12 
0 rhe tame nary Ele of ET e 
niter; 0 
get of Law all be atldwed, 


By this Ae not only direct Swearing, but all vain 
Ihvocation of the Namie of God is for idden. This 
Statute vel executed would mend the . of 
2 8 eep 
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cep the Bax: And the Stage mult either reform, 


vor not thrive upon Profaneneſs. 


ce 34% Swearing in the Playhouſe is an ungentle- , 
ft Bl manly, as well as an unchriſtian Practice. The Le- 


. 


1d dies make a conſiderable part of-the Audience. Naw 


39 


998 


of I Swearing before Women is reckon'd a Breach 5 


m. oad Behaviour; and therefore a civil Atheiſt i 0 | 
er WY forbear ir. The Cuſtom ſeems to go upon this Pre · 
* ſumption; that the Impreſſions of Religion are 


ex Wl ſtrongaſt in Women, and more generally ſpread. 


ne Wl And that it muſt be very diſagreeable to them, to 


hear the Majefty of God treated with fo little Re- 


id i ſpe&, Beſides, Oaths are a boiſterous and tempe- 


as ſtuous fort of Converſation; generally the Effects 

x- Bi at Paſſion, and ſpaken with Noiſe, and Heat. Swear 
ing looks like the beginning of a Quarrel, to whict 
Women have an Averſion; as being neither arm 

at Wl by Nature, nor diſciplin'd by Cuſtom for ſuch raugh 


/ Diſputes. A Woman will ſtart at a Soldier's Oarh, - 


ur almoſt as much as at the Report of his Piſtol: Aud 
a therefore a well Bred Man will no more Swear than 


” 


ooo F ight in the Company of Ladies, 


cc. is their Abuſe of Religion, and Holy Scripture, And 
ney here ſometimes they don't ſtop ſhort of Blaſphemy, 
Mt; To cite all that might be collected of this kind 
LW would be tedious. I ſhall give the Reader enough 
VI to juſtify the Charge, and 
— ̃ ̃ ̃ x | 
To begin with che Mock-4ftraloger, In the Firſt 
Jag 47, the Scene is a Chapel, And that the Uſe of 
ue ſuch Conſecrated Places may be the better under- 
. ſtood, the Time is taken up in Courtſhip, Rait- 
WB ery, and Ridiculing Devotion. Jacinta takes her 
Turn among the reſt. She interrupts Tbeodaſia, ahft 
cries out: My Siſter, Siſter----will you pray? Hbat 
Injury have I ever. dene you that you ſbould pray in my 
Company? Wildblood ſwears by Mahomet, ralligs ſmut- 
tily upon the other World, and gives the Prefe- 
| oO rence. 


I hope to abhox the 


wit 


. A Second Branch of the Profaneneſs of the Stggg | * | 


5 59. 


der his Maſters, replies to Bellamy, who would 


| Apparitions and Fiends. One of the Devils ſneezes, 


. 
«SS +. %*- 4c DD a MM 


nimid, puts up this Ejaculation. ons 


throwing Stones. This Polydor has another Flight 
of Profaneneſs, but that has got a certain Protettion, 


A ſhort View of, . 


refice to the Turkiſh Paradiſe. This Gentleman, to 
encourage Jacinta to a Compliance in Debauckery! 
tells her; Heaven is all Eyes and no Tongue. That is, 
it fees Wickedneſs but ener it. He courts much 
at the ſame rate a little before. Wben & Man comes 
to a great Zady, be is fain- to approach her with Fear, 
aud Reverence, methinks there's ſomething of Godlineſs 
i. in it. Here you have the Scripture burleſqu d, and 
the Puſpit Admonition apply'd to Whoring. After- 
wards Jacinta out of her great Breeding and Chri- 
. ſanity, ſwears by Ala and Mabomet, and makes a 
Jeſt upon Hell. Vildblood tells his Man, that ſach 
undefighing Rogues as be, make a Drudge of poor Pro- 
vidence. And Maskall, to ſhew his Proficiency un- 


have had him told a Lie. Sir, upon 2 Faith of 4 

Simmer, you have had my laſt Lie already. I have noi 

one more to do me Credit, as ] hope to be ſaved, Sir. 
In the Cloſe of the Play; they make Sport with 


upon this they give him the Bleſſing of the Occa- 
ſion, and 3 Be Bay erw by _ too gu. 
out of the Fire. . nne 


The Orphan lays the Leone | in Chriſtendom, and 
rakes the ſame Care of Religion. ann N 
ments his Miſtreſs to Adoration, Wye . : 


N 7 angue my "Pleaſure and m Pain can tell: 
Ti is Heaven to have thee, a without thee Hell. 


Polh dor, when upon the Attempt to e 


Bf Heaven, Al me but in this dear Hour. "= 


Thus the Stage worſhips the true God in Blaſ- 
phemy, as the Lindians did Hercules by curſing and 


and N muſt not be rb'd. 


Profanenefs of the Stage. it 

In the Old Batchelour , Vain-love aſks Bilmour, 2 1 
Could you be content to go to Heaven?" n? 
* Bell Hum, not immediately in my Conſcience, not p. 19 © 
beartily. — This is playing, I take it, with *©-- 
Edge-Tools, To go to Heaven in jeſt, is the way 
to go to Hell in earneſt. In the Fourth A4, Lewd- 


neſs is repreſented with that Gaiety, as if the Crime 


was purely imaginary, and lay only in Ignorance 

and Preciſeneſs. Have you througbiy conſider d (ſays 
Fondlewife ) how deteſtable, how heinous, and how cry- 

ing a Sin the Sin of Adultery is? Have you weighed I 

ſay? For it is a very _— Sin: And although it 

may lie——— yet iy Husband muſt alſo bear his part; p. 28. 
For thy Iniquity will fall on his Head. I ſuppoſe this 
Fit of Buffoonry and Profaneneſs, was to ſettle the 
Conſcience of young Beginners, and to make the 
Terrors of Religion infignificant. Belmour defires 
Letitia to give him Leave td fear by ber Eyes and ber 
Lips: He kiſſes the Strumpet, and tells her, Eter- 

nity was in that Moment. Lætitia is horribly pro-. 3c: 
fane in her Apology to her Husband; but having 
the Stage-Protection of Smut for her Guard, we mult | 

let her alone. Fondlewife ſtalks under the fame p. 38. 
Shelter, and abuſes a plain Text of Scripture to an 
impudent Meaning. A little before, Lætitia when, 39. 
her? Intrigue with. &z/mour was almoſt diſcover d, 
ſupports her ſelf with this Conſideration. Al My 12 
Comfort lies in his Impudence, and Heaven be gras 

be has a conſiderable Portion. This is the Play-houſe 
Grace, and thus Lewdneſs is made a part of De- 54. 
votion! There's another Inſtance ſtill behind: Tis 
that of Sharper to Yain-Love, and lies thus. 

I have been a kind of God-father to yon, yonder: I 

have promifd and vow'd ſomething in your Name, which 14. 49. 
I think you are bound to perform. For Chriſtians to 
droll upon their Baptiſm is ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary; But fince the Bible can't eſcape it, tis the 

leſs Wonder to make bold with the Catechiſm, 


* 


7 
35. 


| Donble 


A bort View of, &c. - 


In the Double Dealer, Lady Plyant cries out Jg 


Dealer, p. and talks Smut in the fame Sentence. Sir Paul 


Plyant, whom the Poet dubb'd a Fool when he 
made him a Knight, talks very piouſly* Bleſſed be 
Providence, a. poor unworthy Sinner, I am mightily 
beboldey to Providence: And the ſame Ward is 
thrice , repeated upon an odd Occaſign, The 
Meaning muſt be, that Providence is a ridiculqus 
en and that none but Block -heads pre: 
tend to Religion. But the Poet can diſcover him- 
ſelf farther if Need be. Lady Froth is pleaſed ta 
call Febu a Hackney-Coachman. [pon this, Brisk re- 
plies, If Febu was a Hackney-Gaachman, I am an- 
fwerd,——You may put that into the Marginal Notes 
though, to prevent Criticiſm n Th it witha 
ſmall Aſteriſm, and ſay, Febu was farmeriy @ Hackney: 
Coachman. This, for 2 heavy Piege of Prafane- 
neſs, is no doubt thought a lucky one, hecauſe it 
burleſques the Text, and the Camment, all under 
one. I could go on with the Double Dealer, but he'll 
come in my way afterwards, and ſa I ſhall part with 
him at preſent. Let us now take a View of Don 
Sebaſtian. And here the Reader cant't be long un: 
furniſh'd. Dorax ſhall ſpeak firſt: t: 
Shall I truſt Heaven 285 5 

With my Revenge? then where's my Satisfaftion ? 


U 


Seb ff. p. 9. Ng, it mu be my own, I ſcorn a Proxy. 4 


of Trurapets. To proceed; Antonio, tho a pro- 


But Dorax was a Renegado, what then? He had 
renounc'd Chriſtianity, but not Providence. Be- 
ſides, ſuch hideous Sentences ought not to be put 
in the Mouth of the Devil. For that which is not 
fit to be heard, is not fit to be ſpoken. But to ſome 


People an Atheiſtical Rant is as good as a Flouriſh 


. 


feſs'd Chriſtian, mends the Matter very little. He 
is looking on a Lot which he had drawn for his 
Life: This proving unlucky, after the Preamble 
of a Curſe or two, he calls it. 4 


r 


e r. 
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As Hack as Hell, another lucty Sang? 
F think the Devil's in me: gpod again, 
I cannot ſpeak one Syllable but tendqmg 


Fo Death, or to Damnation. . 14.7. 10. 


Thus the Poet prepares his Bullies for the other 
World! Hell and Damnation are ſtrange entertain- 
ing Words upon the Stage! Were it otherwiſe, the 
Senſe in theſe Lines, would be almoſt as bad as the 
Conſcience. The Poem warms and riſes in the 
— and the next Flight is extreamly re- 
markabſe; a ee = 5 ; , 4 '2 


Not the laſt Sounding could furprize me more, 1.49; 
That ſummons drowſy Mortals to their Doom, 4 
When call'd in haſt, they fumble for their Limbs, 


Very Solemnlyand Religiouſly expreſs'd Lucian 
and Celſus could not have ridiculed the Reſurrection 
better! Certainly the Poet never e to be 
there. Such a light Turn would have agreed much 
better to a Man who was in the Dark, and was feel- 
ing for his Stockings. But let thoſe who talk of 


Fumbling for their Lambs, take Care they don't find 14. p. 83. 


them too faſt, In the Fourth Act, Muſtapha dates 


his Exaltation to Tumult, from the ſecond Night of the Exod. xiii 


Month Abib. Thus you have the holy Text abufed 4 
by Captain Tom, 2 the Bible torn by the Rabble! 

The Deſign of this Liberty I can't underſtand, un- 
leſs it be to make My/tapha as conſiderable as Moſes; 
and the Prevalence of a Tumult, as much a Miracle 
as the Deliverance out of Ægyet. We have heard 
this Author hitherto in his Characters, let us hear 
him now in his own Perſon. In his Dedication of 
Aurenzebe he is ſo hardy as to affirm, That he wha 
is too 550 ———_ high Provocation, may re- 
commend himſelf to the World for a Chriſtian, but I ſhould 
hardly truſt bim for a Friend. And why is a Chriſtian 
not fit to make a Friend of? Are the N 


A ſhort View of, & c. 
Chriſtianity defective, and the laws of it ill contrivꝰd 
Are the Intereſts and Capacites of Mankind over- 
Jook*'d? Did our Great Maſter bind us to Diſad- 


. - vantage, and make our Duty our Misfortune? And 
did he grudge us all the Pleaſures and Securities of 
Friendſhip? Are not all theſe horrid Suppoſitions? 


Are they not a flat Contradiction to the Bille, and 
a Satyr on the Attributes of the Deity? Qur Sa- 
viour tells us, we mult forgive until Seventy times 
Seven; That is, we muſt never be tired out of 
Clemency and good Natyre. . He has taught us to 
pray for the Forgiveneſs of our own Sins, only upon 
the Condition of forgiving others. Here is no Ex- 
ception upon the Repetition of the Fault, or the 
Quality of the Provocation. Mr. Dryden, to do him 
right, does not diſpute the Precept. He confeſſes 
this is the Way to be a Chriſtian ; but for all that, 
he. ſhould hardly truſt him for a' Friend. And why 
ſo? ' Becauſe the 7talian Proverb ſays, He that for- 
gives the ſecond time is a Fool. This lewd Proverb 
comes in for Authority, and is a Piece of very per- 


tinent Blaſphemy! Thus, in ſome Peoples Logick, 


one Proof from Atheiſm is worth ten from the 


Ne Teſtament. But here the Poet argues no bet- 


ter than he believes. For moſt certainly, a Chri- 
ſtian of all others is beſt qualified for Friendſhip: 
For he that loves his Neighbour as himſelf, and 
carries Benevolence and good Nature beyond the 
Heights of Philoſophy : He that 1s not govern'd by 
Vanity, or Deſign: He that prefers his Conſcience 
to his Life, and has Courage to maintain his Rea- 
fon: He that is thus qualified; muſt be a good 
Friend: And he thatfalls ſhort, is no good Chrittian. 


And fince the Poet is pleas'd to find Fault with 


Chriſtianity, let us examine his own Scheme. Our 
Minds (ſays he) are perpetually wrought on by the 
Temperament of our Bodies, which makes me ſuſpeft 


they are nearer allied than either our Philoſopher, or 
Sehool-Divines will aHow them to be, The meaning 
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is, he ſuſpects our Souls are nothing but organiz'd 
Matter: Or, in plain Engliſb, our Souls are nothing 
but our Bodies; and then when the Body dies, you 
may gueſs what becomes of them! Thus the Au- 
thorities of Religion are weaken'd, and the Proſpect 
of the other World almoſt ſhut up. And is this a 


likely Suppoſition for Sincerity and good Nature? 
Does Honour uſe to riſe upon the Ruins of Con- 


ſcience? And are People the beſt Friends where 
they have the leaſt Reaſon to be ſo? But not only 
the Inclinations to Friendſhip muſt languiſh upon 
this Scheme, but the very Powers of 1t are as it 
were deſtroy'd. By this Syſtem, no Man can ſay 
his Soul is his own. He can't be aſſured the ſame 
Colours of Reaſon and Deſire will laf.< Any little 
Accident from without may metamorphoſe his 
Fancy, and puſh him upon a new Set of Thoughts. 
Matter and Motion are the moſt humourſome ca- 
pricious Things in Nature; and withal, the moſt 
arbitrary and uncontroll'd. And can Conſtancy 
proceed from Chance, Choice from Fate, and Vir- 
tue from Neceſſity? In ſhort, a Man at this rate, 


muſt be a Friend or an Enemy in ſpight of his 


Teeth, and juſt as long as the Atoms pleaſe, and 


no longer: Every change in Figure and Impulſe, 


muſt alter the Idea, and wear off the former Im- 
preſſion. So that by theſe Principles, Friendſhip 
will depend on the Seaſons, and we muſt look in the 
Weather Glaſs for our Inclinations. But this *tis to 
refine upon Revelation, and grow wiſer than Wif- 
dom! The fame Author in his Dedication of Ju- 


45 


venal and Perſius, has theſe Words: My Lord, I ped. 751 


am come to the laſt Petition of Abraham; F there 
be ten righteous Lines in this vaſt Preface, ſpare it for 
their ſake; and alſo ſpare the next City, becauſe it is 
but a little one. Here the Poet ſtands for Abra- 
bam, and the Patron for God Almighty: And 
where lies the Wir of all this? In the Decency of 
the Compariſon? I doubt not, And for the — 

z tty 
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1 2 A ſhort View of, &c. 51 
City he would have ſpared, he is out in the Ally. 
ſion. Tis no Zoar, but much rather Sadam and 
Comarrab: Let them take care the Fire and Brim. 
ſtone does not follow; and that thoſe who are fo 
bold with Abraham's Petition, are nat forced to 
chat of Dives. To beg Protection for a lewd Book 


In Scripture-Phraſe, is very extraordinary! Tis in 
effect to proſtitute the holy Rhetorick, and ſend 


the Bible to the Brathel! I can hardly imagine why 
theſe Tombs of Antiquity were raked in, and di- 
ſurb'd! Unleſs it were to conjure up a departed 
Vice, and revive. the Pagan Impurities unleſs it 
were to raiſe the Stench of the Vault, and poiſan 
the Living with the Dead. Indeed | Degas yen a 


very untoward way with him in ſome of his Satyr 


His Pen has ſuch a Libertine Stroak, that tis a 
Queſtion whether the Practice, or the Reproof, 
the Age, or the Author, were the more licentious, 
He teaches thoſe Vices he would correct, and 
writes more like a Pimp than a Poet. And tru- 


ly I think there is but little of Lewdneſs loſt in 


the Tranſlation, The ſixth and eleventh Satyrs are 
particularly remarkable. Such nauſeous Stuff is al- 
moſt enough to debauch the Alphabet, and make 
the Language ſcandalous; One would, almoft be 
ſorry for the Privilege of Speech, and the Inven- 
tion of Letters, to ſee them thus wretchedly abu- 


' ſed. And ſince the Buſineſs muſt be undertaken, 


why was not the Thought blanched, the Expreſ- 
ſion made remote, and the ill Features caſt into 
Shadows? I'm miſtaken if we have not Lewdneſs 
enough of our own Growth, without Importing 
from our Neighbours. No this can't be. Ari Au- 
thor muſt have Right done him, and be ſhewn in 
his own Shape, and Complexion. Ves by all means! 


Vice muſt be diſrobed, and People poiſon'd, and 


all for the ſake of Juſtice! To do Right to ſuch 
an Author is to burn him. I hope Modefty is 
much better than Reſemblance. The Imitation o 
an 
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an ill Thing is the worſe for being exact: And 
ſometimes to report a 8 is to repeat it. 1 

To return to his P In Love Triumphant, | 
Garcia makes Veramond * | 


Mey Mess dee be Sui; ta ltr i," zeal 
Your own prevailing Genius guard your Age. — wmph, 5. 3- 


What is meant by his Genius, in this Place, is 
not eaſy to Miſoover, only that *tis fomerhing 
which is a better Guard than Heaven. But eis no 
Matter for the Senſe, as long as the Prefaneneſs 
is clear. In this AF, Colonel Sancho lets Carlos 
know the old Jew is dead, which h calls yo6k 
News. 
Carl. What Few? 

Sanch. Why the rich Few my Father, be is gone to 14. 7. 
the Boſom of Abraham his Father, and I bis Chriſtian 
Son am left ſole Heir. A very mannerly Story! But 

why does the Poet acquaint us with Sancho's Re- 
ligion? The Caſe is pretty plain: Tis to give a 
Luſtre to his Profanenefs, and make him burleſque 
St. Lutte with the better Grace. Alphonſo com- 14. 5. ts 
plains to Victoria that Nature dotes with Age. His 
Reaſon is, becauſe Brother and Siſter can't ma 
as they did at firſt; Tis very well! We know 
what Nature means in the Language of Chriſtianity, 
and eſpecially under the Notion of a 'Law-giver. 
Alphonſo goes on, and compares the Poſſeſſion of 
es Love to Heaven. Yes, 'tis I int: * 

s. 
It ſeems Lovers muſt be diſtracted, or there's 
no Diverſion. A Flight of Madneſs, like a Faul 
eon's Leſſening, makes them the more gaz'd at! 
I am now coming to ſome of the Poet's Divi- 
nity. And here Vengrance is faid to be ſo ſtoret 
4 Mor ſel, 


That Heaven reſerves it for it's proper Taſte. - 5. 58. 
= This 


[ 


Eu. 


Life. 1 


. Short View of, &Cs 
This. belike i is the Meaning of thoſe Texts, tha 


wg is good and graciaus, and ſlow to anger, and does 
not willingly afflif? the Children. Men! F rom ex- 
pounding the Bible, he goes to the the Common. 
Prayer. And as C arlos inter rets the Office of * 


trimony, F02 Better fo: Moꝛſe, is for Vi en 
n C 


Whore; And that the Reference might 
ſtaken, the Poet is careful to put the Words © in 
Italict, and great Letters. And by-the:way, he 
falls under the Penalty of the pes "for e 
the Common- Pray ! ; 

Sancho upon. reading a Letter which he did not 
like, cries, Damn it, it muſt be all Orthodox. Damn 
and Orthodox clapt together,. make a lively Rant, 
becauſe it looks like curſing the Creed. The moft 
extraordinary Paſſage is behind; Sancho was un- 
happily married: Carlos tells him, For your con- 


fort, Marriage they ſay is holy, Sancho replies: A,, 


and ſo is Martyrdom as they ſay, but both of them are 

good for juſt. nothing, but to make an End of 4 "Man's 
(hall make no Reflections upon this: There 

_ no reading upon a Monſter: *Tis rangi e- 

nough by 1 its own Deformity., Love for Love has 

a Strain like this, and therefore I ſhall put them 


Zove for together: Scandal ſolicits Mrs. Foreſi ight : She 


| Zove,p.q9- threatens to tell her Husband. - He replies, Ht 


will die a Martyr, rather than diſclaim his Paſſion. 
Here we have Aduleery dignified with the Styl 
of Martyrdom: As if? An, as honourable to 

riſh in Defence of Whoring, as to die for,the F ah 
of Chriſtianity. But theſe Martyrs will be a reat 
while in burning, and therefore let no body ſtrive 
to grace the A venture, or encreaſe the Number, 
And now I am in this Play, the Reader. ſhall have 
more. Jeremy who was, bred at the Uniyerſit 

calls the — Inclinations to eating and drink: 


ing, Whoreſon Appetites. This is ſtrange Language! 
The Manicheans, who made Creation the Work of 


the Devil, could ſcarcely have been thus coarſe. 


But 
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But the Poet was Jeremy's Tutor, and ſo that My=#- 26. 


ſtery is at an End. Sir Sampſon carries on the Ex- 
poſtulation, rails at the Structure of humane Bo- 


dies, and ſays, Nature has been Provident only top. 27. 


Bears and Spiders. This is the Author's Paraphraſe 
on the 139 Palm; And thus he gives God thanks 
for the Advantage of his Being! The Play ad- 
vances from one Wickedneſs to another, from the 


Works of God to the Abuſe of his Word. | Fore-p, 47: 


ſight confeſſes *tis natural for Men to miſtake. Scan- 
dal replies, You ſay true, Man will err, meer Man 
will err —— but you are ſomething more There 
have been wiſe Mens but they were ſuch, as y. 
Men who conſulted the Stars, and were Obſervers f 
Omen. —— Solomon was wiſe, but how *—— by bis 

Judgment in Aſtrology. *Tis very well! Solomon and 
Foreſight had their Underſtandings qualified alike. 


And pray what was Foreſight? Why an illiterate Vid. per- 
Fellow. - A pretender to Dreams, Aſtrology, Palme: Jen. Dram. 


firy, &c. This is the Poet's Account of Solomon's 
ſupernatural Knowledge! Thus the wiſeſt Prince 
1s dwindled into a Gipſy! And the glorious Mira- 
cle reſolved into Dotage, and Figure-flinging! 
Scandal continues his Banter, and ſays, the wiſe 
Men of the Eaſt owed their Inſtruction to a Star 
which is rightly obſerv'd by Gregory the Great in fa- 
vour of "Aſtrology. This was the Star which ſhone 
at our Saviour's Birth. Now who could imagine 
by the Levity of the Occaſion, that the Author 
thought it any better than an Ignis Fatuus, or Sy- 
drophe?s Kite in Hudibras? Sir Sampſon and the fine 
Angelica, after ſome lewd Raillery, continue the Al- 
legory, and drive it up into Profaneneſs. For this 
Reaſon the Citation muſt be imperfect. | 

Sir Sampſ. Sampſon's à very good Name for 
your Sampſons were ſtrong Dogs from the Beginning. 
Angel. Have a care—— If you remember, the 


over bis Head at laſt. Here you have the ſacred Hi; 
* 6 ſtory 


rongeſt Sampſon of your Name pull'd an old Houſe p. 80. ; 


| 2rov. wife But why then was it made? This Confe 


| p. 38. 
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ſtory burleſqu'd, and Sampſon once more brought 


into the Houſe of Dagon, to make ſport for the 
Philiſtines! To draw towards an End of this Play, 
Tattle would have carried off Valentine's Miſtre 


This latter, expreſſes his Refentment in a moſt Gs 


vine Manner Tattle, I thank you, you would have 
inter posd between me and Heaven, but Providence 
bas laid Purgatory in your way. Thus Heaven is 
debas'd into an Amour, and Providence brought 
in to direct the Paultry concerns of the Stage! 


Angelica concludes much in the ſame Strain. Men 


are generally Hypocrites and Infidels, they pretend 10 
Forſhip, but have neither Zeal, nor Faith; Hou 
few like Valentine would perſevere unto Martyrdom ? 
&c. Here you have the Language of the Scrip- 
Hires, and 1 moſt folemn Inſtances of Religion, 

oſtituted to Courtſhip and Romance! Here you 
8 a Miſtreſs made God Almighty, ador'd with 
Zeal and Faith, and worſhipp'd up to Martyr- 
dom! This if *rwere only for the Modeſty, » 
ſtrange Stuff for a Lady to fay of herſelf, And 
had it not been for the Profane Alluſion, would 


have been cold enough in all Conſcience. 


The Provot' d Wife furniſhes the Audienee with 
a drunken Atheiſtical Catch: *Tis true this Song 
is afterwards ſaid to be Full of Sin and Im dence. 
is & 
miſerable Salvo; and the Antidote is much weaker 
than the Poiſon: *Tis juſt as if a Man ſhould et 
a Houſe i in a Flame, and think to make amends 
by crying Fire in the Streets. In the laſt A4, 
Raſor makes his Diſcovery of the Plot againft B. 
linda in Scripture-Phraſe. P11 give it the - Reader 


in the Author's Dialogue. 


Belind. I muſt know who pus you upon all hi 


Miſchief. 


Raſor. Sathan and his Equipage. moman temptil 
me, Lilſt eaten d. And ſo the Devil overtam 


me: ds fell Adam, ſo fell 1. | 
fe 9 wetted 


* a _— 
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Belind. Then pray, Mr. Adam, Will you make 
13 acquainted with your Eve? 5 
[Raſor unmaſks Mademoiſelle, and ſays, ] This is 
the Woman that tempted me : But this is the Serpent 
(meaning Lady Fanciful) that tempted the Woman; 
And if ny Prayers might be heard, her Puniſhment 
for ſo doing, ſhould be like the Serpen!'s of old, &c. 
This Raſor in what we hear of him before, is all 
Roguery, and Debauch: But now he enters in 
Sackcloth, and talks like Tribulation in the Alche- 
miſt. His Character is chang*d to make him the 
more Profane ; And his Habit, as well as Diſ- 
courſe, is a Jeſt upon Religion, I am forced to 
omit one Line of his Confeffion. The Deſign of 
it is to make the Bible deliver an obſcene Thought: 
And becauſe the Text would not bend into a lewd 
Application, he alters the Words for this Pur- 
oſe, but paſſes it for Scripture {till, This ſort of 
DG is frequent in the Relapſe. Lord 
Foplington laughs at the publick Solemnities of Re- 
ligion, as if *twas a ridiculous Piece of Ignorance, 
to pretend to the Worſhip of a God. He Diſ- 
courſes with Berinthia and Amanda in this Man- 
ner: Why Faith Madam, — Sunday tis a vile Day, Relapſt, 
I nuſt confeſs. A Man muſt have very little to do p. 32, 33 
at Church that can give an Account of the Sermon. 
And a little after: To mind the Prayers or the Ser- 
mon, tis to. mind what one ſhould not do. Lory tells 
young Faſhion, I have been in a lamentable Fright 
ever ſince that Conſcience had the Impudence to in- 
trude into your Company, His Maſter makes him 
this comfortable Anſwer, Be at peace, it will come 
20 more: TI have kick'd it down Stairs. A lit- 
die before, he breaks out into this Rapture, Now 
11088 Conſcience I defy thee! By the way, we may ob- 5. 44, 48. 
ſerve, that this young Faſhion is the Poet's Favou- 
tei rite. Berintbia and Worthy, two Characters of Fi- vid. Infra. 
n Hure; determine the Point thus, in defence of 


imping. | 
1 W_ E 2 Berinth. 


Dntruths. 


And was the Woman's Rib that they were ford 


the Scripture, and ſhews her Senſe. and her Re- 
ligion to be much of a Size. 


cureſs! And 'tis poſſible ſome Angel or other 
may thank him for't in due Time. 


unwilling to ſhew it. However they ſhall be pro- 


theiſm? Reſentment can never be better ſhewn, 
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Berinth. Well, I would be glad to have no Bod ys 
Fins to anſwer for, ous my wy But where there ts 
a Neceſſity 

Worth. Right as you ſay, where there is 4 M. 
ceſſity, a Chriſtian is wk to help his Neighbour." 

Nurſe, after a great Deal of profane Stuff, con- 
cludes her Expoitulation in theſe Words: But bi 
Worſhip (young Faſhion) overflows with his Mercy 
and his Bounty ; be is not only pleas'd to forgive us 
our Sins but which is more than all, has pre- 
. vail'd with me 10, become the Wife of tby Boſom, 
This is very heavy, and ill dreſs'd; and an Atheiſ: 
muſt be ſharp ſet to reliſh, it., The virtuous A. 
manda makes no V to > charge the Bible with 


What ſlippery Stuff are Men a ft ? 
Sure the Account of their Creation's falſe, 


Thus this Lady abuſes herſelf, together with 


Berinthia, after ſhe has given in a Scheme for 
the debauching Amanda, is thus accoſted by Wor- 
thy: Thou Angel of Light, let me fall down and a- 
dure thee! A moſt Seraphick Compliment to a Pro- 


=» AS © . un 


On ky ty 


I am quite tired with theſe wretched den 
The Sight indeed is horrible, and I am almoſt 
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duced like Malefactors, not for Pomp, but Exe- 
cution. Snakes and Vipers, muſt ſometimes be 
look'd on, to deſtroy them. I can't forbear ex- 
preſſing my ſelf with ſome Warmth under theſe 
Provocations. What Chriſtian can be unconcern'd 


at ſuch intolerable Abuſes? What can be a juſter 
Reaſon for Indignation than Inſolence and A- 


3 nor 
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nor Averſion more ſeaſonably exerted ! Nature 
made the Ferment and Riſing of the Blood, for 
ſuch Occaſions as this. On what unhappy Times 
are we fallen! The Oracles of Truth, the Laws 
of Omnipotence, . and the Fate of Eternity are 
laugh'd at and defpis'd! That the Poets ſhould be 
ſuffer'd to play upon the Bible, and Chriſtianity be 
hooted off the Stage! Chriſtianity, that from ſuch 
feeble Beginnings made ſo ſtupendious a Progreſs! 
That overbore all the Oppoſitions of Power, and 
Learning; and with twelve poor Men, outſtretch*d 
the Roman Empire! That this glorious Religion, 
ſo reaſonable in its Doctrine, ſo well atteſted by 
Miracles, þy Martyrs, by all the Evidence that 
Faf is capable of, ſhould become the Diverſion of 
the Town, and the Scorn of Buffoons ! And where, 
and by whom 1s all this Outrage committed? Why 
not by Julian, or Porphyry, not among Turks or 
Heathens; but in a Chriſtian Country, in a Re- 
form'd Church, and in the Face of Authority! 
Well! I perceive the Devil was a Saint in his Ora- 
x ces, to what he is in his Plays, His Blaſphemies 
re as much improv'd as his Style, and one would 
a- think the Muſe was Legion! I ſuppoſe the Reader 
o- Wi may be ſatisfied already: But if he deſires farther 
er Proof, there's ſomething more flamingly impious 
behind. | 5 
8. The Chriſtian Almeida, when Sebaſtian was in 
xt danger, raves and foams like one poſſeſs'd, | 


gg is there. Heaven? Far ] begin to doubt, 
ow take your  fewing, ye impicus, fin unpuniſid, Don Se- 


ternal Providence ſeems over-watch'd, | baſtian, 
Ind with a ſlumbring Nod aſſents to Murtber. * 
pd In the next Page, ſhe bellows again much after 
er he fame Manner. The Double D-aler, to ſay the 
A- Heat of him, follows his Maſter in this Road, Paſ- 


bus quis. Sir Paul Plyant one would think had 
lone his Part: But the ridiculing of Providence 
E 3 won't 
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| won't ſatisfy all People: And therefore the next 
Ly Attempt is ſomewhat bolder. 
_ > Sir Paul. Hold your ſelf contented, my Lady Ply- 
WT ant,— 1 find Paſſron coming upon me by Inſpiration. In 
= % Love Triumphant, Carlos is, by the Conſtitution of 
14 the Play, a Chriſtian; and therefore muſt be con- 
ſtrued in the Senſe of his Religion. This Man blun- 
ders out this horrible Expreſſion. Nature bas given 
me my Portion in Senſe with a P— to her, &c. The 
= Reader may fee the Helliſh Syllable at length, if 
7. 44 be pleaſes. This Curle is bay for Young Fa. 
| 4 in the Relapſe. The Double Dealer is not yet 
exhauſted. Cynthia the top Lady grows thoughtful. 
Upon the Queſtion, ſhe relates her Naber l 
Double tion. Cynth. I am thinking (ſays ſheY that tho 
Dealer, Marriage makes Man and Wife one Fliſb, it leaves 
. 18. hem v P:ols. This Jeſt is made upon a Text in 
Gen, 2, Geneſis, and afterwards applied by our Saviour to 
St. Matth. the Caſe of Divorce. Love for Love will give us 
"_ a farther Account of this Author's Proficiency in 
the Scriptures, Our bleſſed Saviour affirms him- 
ſelf to be the Way, the Truth, and the Light, that 
he came to bear Witneſs to the Truth, and that bi 
Word is Truth. Theſe Expreſſions were remem- 
bred to good Purpoſe. For Valentine in his pre- 
tended Madneſs, tells Buckram the Lawyer; Ian 
Tove, &c. Truth, J am Truth. Whos that, hat's out 
7. 59, 61 of bis way, I am Truth, and can ſet him right. Now 
| 2 Poet that had not been ſmitten with — Pleaſure 
of Blaſphemy, would never have furniſh'd Freny 
with Inſpiration; nor put our Saviour's Words un 
the Mouth of a Madman, Lady Brute, after ſome 
ſtruggle between Conſcience inf Lewdneſs, de- 
Provok'd clares in Favour of the latter. She ſays, the Part 
Wife,p 13. of a downright Wife is to Cuckold ber Huſband. And 
| tho' this is a the ſtrict Statute-Law of Religion, 
5. 4. yet 1 Fit there were a Court of Chancery in Heaven, ſit 


10 K e to caſt him. 
als is double gilt, Firſt, It ſuppoſe 
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no Equity in Heaven. And Secondly, if there was, 

Adultery would not be puniſh'd! The Poet after- 

wards acquaints us by this Lady, that Blaſphemy _. - 

is no Woman's Sin. Why then does ſhe fall intop. 63; 

it? Why in the mid'ſt of Temper and Reaſon- 

ing? What makes him break in upon. his own 

Rules? Is Blaſphemy never unſeaſonable upon the 

Stage, and does it always bring its excuſe alon 

with it? The Relapſe goes on in the ſame Strain. 

When Young Faſhion had a Proſpect of cheating h | 

elder Brother, he tells Lory, Providence thou ſeeſt relapſe; 

at laſt takes Care of Men of Merit. Berinthia, who p. 19. 

has engag'd to corrupt Amanda for Worthy; at- 

tacks her with this Speech, Mr. Worthy aſed you p. 26. 

like a Text, he took you all to pieces, and it ſeems, 

was particular in her Commendation. Thus ſhe 

runs on for ſeveral Lines, in a lewd and profane Al- 

legory. In the Application, ſhe ſpeaks out the 

Deſign, and concludes with this pious Exhorta- 

tion! Now conſider what has been ſaid, aud Heaven 

give you Grace to put it in Practice; that is to play 

the Whore. There are few of theſe laſt Quota- 

tions, but what are plain Blaſphemy, and within 

the Law, They look reeking as it were from 

Pundemonium, and almoſt ſmell of Fire and Brim- 

ſtone. This is an Eruption of Hell with a Wit- 

neſs! I almoſt wonder the Smoak of it has not 

darken'd the Sun, and turn'd the Air to Plague 

and Poiſon ! Theſe are outragious Provocations ; 

enough to arm all Nature in revenge ; to exhauſt 

the Judgments of Heaven, and fink the and in 

the Sea! What a ſpite have theſe Men to the God 

that made them. How do they rebel upon his 

Bounty, and attack him with his own Reaſon? 

Theſe Giants in Wickedneſs, how would they ra- 

vage with a Stature proportionable? They that 

can ſwagger in Impotence, and blaſpheme upon a 

Mole-hill, what would- they do if they had Strength 

to their Good-Will? And - can be the 3 
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8 of this Confidence, and the Reaſon of ſuch hor, 
rid Preſumption? Why the Scripture will belt fa 
WI Eccle/.vii. tisfy the Queſtion. Becauſe Sentence againſt an evil 
Vork is not executed ſpeedily, therefore the Heart of 
bg the Sens of Men is fully ſet in them to do evil. 

Clemency is Weakneſs with ſome People; And the 
Goodneſs of God which ſhould lead them to repentance, 
does but harden them the more. They conclude 
he wants Power to puniſh, becauſe he has Patience 
to forbear. Becauſe there is a Space between Blaſ- 
phemy and Vengeance; and they don't periſh. in 
the Act of Defiance; becauſe they are not blaſted 
with Lightning, transfixd with Thunder, and 
guarded off with Devils, they think there's no 
Sal. vi. ſuch Matter as a Day of Reckoning. But let no 
| Man be deceiv'd, God is not mocked; not without 
danger they may be aſſured, Let them retreat in 

time, before the Flood run over them : Before they 

come to that Place, where Madneſs will have no 

1 Muſick, nor Blaſphemy any Diverſion. _ 

And here it may not be amiſs to look a little 
into the Behaviour of the Heathens, Now *tis no 
wonder to find them run riot upon this Subject. 
The Characters of their Gods - were not unble- 
miſh*'d. Their Proſpe& of the other World was 
bur dim; neither were they under the Terrors of 
Revelation. However, they are few of them ſo 
bad as the Moderns. 

Terence does not run often upon this Rock. *Tis 

Eunuch, true, Cherea falls into an ill Rapture after his Suc- 
Heauton. ceſs. Chremes bids his Wife not tire the Gods 
eek { with Thanks: And #ſchinus is quite dick of the 
" 7. 7, religious Part of the Wedding. Theſe Inſtances, 
exdcepting his ſwearing, are the moſt, (and I think 
near all the) exceptionable Paſſages of this Au- 
thor. "4 | a 4 
Plautus is much more bold. But then his Sallies 
are generally made by Slaves and Panders, 
This makes the Example leſs dangerous, and 
| is 
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is ſome Sort of Extenuation. I grant this imper- Lyconides, 
fect Excuſe won't ſerve him always. There are Auular. 
ſome Inſtances where his Per/ors of better Figure 2 
are guilty of lewd Defences, profane Flights, and 4. x. 3. 
ſawcy Expoſtulation. But the Roman Deities were Dinar- 
Beings of ill Fame, *tis the leſs Wonder therefore %. Tru- 
if the Poets were familiar with them. -However, cul, 44. A 
Plautus has ſomething good in him, and enough 

to condemn the Practice. Pleuſides wewld gladly 

have had the Gods change the Method of Things in ſame 
Particulars. He would have had frank good humour d 

People lon liv'd, and cloſe-fiſted Knaves die young. 

To this Periplefiomenes gravely anſwers, That is 

great Ignorance, and Miſbebaviour to cenſure the Con- Mil. Glor, 
duct of the Gods, or ſpeak diſbonourably of them. In | 
his P/zudolus the Procurer Ballio talks profanely. 

Upon which P/eudolus makes this Reflection: This 

Fellow makes nothing of Religion, how 'can we truſt 

him in other Matters? For the Gods, whom all Peo- pſeud. 
ple have the greateſt Reaſen to fear, are maſt ſlighted A. 1. 3. 
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e % bim. 

0 The Greek Tragedians are more ſtaunch, and 

t. WI write nearer the Scheme of natural Religion. *Tis 
true, they have ſome bold Expreſſions: But then 

s Wichey generally reprove the Liberty, and puniſh 

xf che Men. Prometheus in Mſcbylus bluſters with a 

o great Deal of Noiſe and Stubbornneſs. He is not Prom. 


tor changing Conditions with Mercury: And chuſes vin#. 57: 
rather to be miſerable, than to ſubmit even to 
Jupiter himſelf. The Chorus rebuke him for his 


is WP ride, and threaten him with greater Puniſh- 
cx ment. And the Poet, to make all ſure, brings him 
s, to Execution before the End of the Play. He diſ- 
k charges Thunder and Lightning at his Head, 


/- ſhakes his Rock with an Earthquake, turns the 
Air into Whirl-wind, and draws up all the Ter- 
es {Wrors of Nature to make him an Example. In his 
Expedition agninſt Thebes, Eteocles expects Capaneus p. 92. 
d would be deſtroy'd for his Blaſphemies 3 which 
, happen'd 
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Fr happen'd accordingly, On the other Hand; An, 
Pbiaraus being a Perſon of Virtue and Piety, they 
ht are afraid Jeſt he ſhould ſucceed. For a religiny 
4 * tot, Enemy is almoſt invincible, - Darius's Gholt lays 

 Aerxess Ruin upon the Exceſs of his Ambition, 
4 Tas, becauſe he made a Bridge ever the Helleſpont, 
44 g. rf. uſed Neptune contumeliouſiy, and thought himſelf ſu 

1 Porior to Heaven. This Ghoſt tells the Chorus, tha 
the Perſian Army miſcarried for the Outrages they di 
1 10 Religion, for breaking down the Altars, and plun. 

16% Mering the Gods. 

I Aas Diſtraction is repreſented as judicial in 
x Sophoclzs. Twas inflicted for his Pride — Atheiſm, 
Wl jax.Fla- © When his Father bid him be brave but reli 
il pol 40 | ay withal, he haughtily replied, that 'twas 

<« for Cowards to beg the Aſſiſtance of the Gods; 
« as for his Part, he hoped to conquer without 


« them.“ And when Minerva encouraged him ta 
charge the Enemy, 


Tor diliporẽ deu df τ 50. 


He made her this lewd and inſufferable Anſwer 
4 Pray withdraw, and give your Countenance elſe. 
ee where, I want no Goddeſſes to help me to do my 
% Buſineſs,” This Inſolence made Minerva hate 
him; and was the Cauſe of his Madneſs and Self 
murther. To proceed, The Chorus condemns the 
Cab. Ty- Liberty of Jocaſta, who obliquely charged a Pra 
443 p. 11 ctice upon the Oracle: Tho? after all, did not 
tax Apollo, but his Miniſters. 
The ſame Chorus recommends Piety and Rel: 
ance upon the Gods, and threatens Pride and Ir 
. 188, religion with Deſtruction. In Antigone, Tireſias ad. 
viſes Creon to wave the Rigour of his Edict, and 
not let the Body of Polynices lie unburied, and, ex. 
d. He tells him the Altars were already pol. 
— with humane Fleſh. This had made the 
Language of the Birds unintelligible, and con- 
founded the Marks of Augury. Creon * in 4 
age, 
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Rage, and ſays, he would not conſent to the Bu- 
rial of Polynices : No, tho? 'twere to prevent the 
Eagle's throwing Part of the Carkaſs in Fove's 
Chair of State, This was a bold Flight; but *tis 
not long before he pays for't. Soon after, his 
Son, and Queen, kill themſelves. And in the 
Cloſe, the Poet, who ſpeaks in the Chorus, ex- 
plains the Misfortune, and points upon the Cauſe, 
and affirms, that Creon was puniſh*d for his Haugh- 
tineſs and Impiety. To go on to his Tracbiniæ. 
Hercules in all the Extremity of his Torture does 
not fall foul upon Religion. Tis true, he ſhows 
as much Impatience as *tis poſſible. His Perſon, 
his Pain, and the Occaſion of it, were very extra- 
ordinary. Theſe Circumſtances make it ſomewhat 
natural for him to complain above the common 
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Rate. The Greatneſs of his Spirit, the Feavor of 


his Blood, and the Rage of his Paſſion, could 
hardly fail of putting Force, and Vehemence into 


his Expreſſions. Tho? to deal clearly, he ſeems 


better furniſhed with Rhetorick, than true Forti- 


tude. But after all, his Diſorders are not alrogether Track? 
ungovern'd: He is uneaſy, but not impious, and ? 368. 


profane. | | 

I grant Hercules teus in Seneca, ſwaggers at a 
ſtrange rhodomontading Rate. But the Conduct 
of this Author is very indifferent. He makes a 
meer Salamander of his Hero, and lets him declaim 
with too much of Length, Curioſity and Affecta- 
tion, for one in his Condition: He harangues it 
with great Plenty of Points, and Sentences in the 
Fire, and lies Frying, and Philoſophiſing for near 


a hundred Lines together. In fine, this Play is * 


ſo injudiciouſly manag'd, that Heinſius is confident 
was written by neither of the. Sexeca's, but by 
ſome later Author of a lower Claſs. To return to 


Sophocles's Trachinie. Hyllus reproaches the Gods ach: 
with neglect, becauſe they gave Hercules no Aſ- 5. 375: 


ſiſtance, and glances upon Jupiter himſelf, = 
| Y 
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fally is not ſo throughly corrected as formerly. 
Tis true, the Chorus make ſome little Satisfaction 
immediately after. They reſolve all Surprizes of 
Mis fortune, all Revolutions of States or Families, 
into the Will and Permiſſion of Jupiter. This, by 
Implication, they make an Argument for Acquie. 
ſcence. Beſides, the Poet had laid in a Sort of 
# Caution againſt Miſconſtruction before. For the P 
= Tr. Maeſſenger tells Dejanira, that we ought not to A 
mg 7: 340 murmur at the Conduct of Jupiter. w 
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This for a Heathen is ſomething, tho* not e- lt: 
nough. Cleomenesis Rant ſeems an Imitation of Hp 
. Hyllus, only 'tis bolder, and has nothing of the 
Cliom. p. Raſhneſs of Youth to excuſe it. Beſides, Sopbo- 
*. cles throws in ſome what by way of Preſervative. 
Whereas in Cleomenes, the Boy Cleonidas has the 
better on the wrong Side, and ſeems to carry the 
14. 7. 55. Cauſe of Atheiſm againſt his Father. This Scene 
of a Famine Mr. Dryden calls a Beauty; and yet 
methinks Cleora is not very charming! Her Part 
is to tell you the Child ſuck d to no purpoſe. 


I pull'd, and pulPd but now, but nothing came, 
At laſt it drew ſo hard that the Blood follow/d; 
And * red Milk I found upon its Lips, 

' Which made me fwoon for Fear. 


There's a Deſcription of Sucking for you! and 
truly one would think the Muſe on't were ſcarce- 

ly wean'd. This Lady's Fancy is juſt Slip-Stocking- 
0 2953 and ſhe ſeems to want Senſe, more than her 
Breakfaſt. If this Paſſage would not ſhine, the 
Poet ſhould have let it alone. *Tis Horaces Ad- 
vice. 


—_— 


— / Et que 
Deere traflata niteſeere peſſe, relinguit. 
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Profaneneſi of the Hage. 65 


The greateſt Part of the Life of this Scene is 
ſpent in Impious Rants, and Atheiſtical Diſputes. 
To do the Author right, his Characters never 
want Spirits for ſuch Service, either full or faſting. 
gome People love to ſay the worſt Things in the 
beſt Manner; to perfume their Poiſons, and give 
an Air to Deformit. r 
There is one ill Sentence in Sophocles behind. 
Philofetes calls the Gods Karel, and libels their PH. 
Adminiſtration. This Officer we muſt underſtand ? . 
was left upon a ſolitary Iſland, ill uſed by his 
Friends, and harraſs'd with Poverty and Ulcers, 
for ten Years together. Theſe, under the Igno- 
rance of Paganiſm, were trying Circumſtances, and 
take off ſomewhat of the Malignity of the. Com- 
plaint. Afterwards he ſeems to repent, and de- 
clares his Aſſurance that the Gods will do Juſtice, „ 479. 
and prays frequently to them. The Concluſion 
of this Play is remarkably Moral. Here Hercules 
appears in Machine; acquaints Philoctetes with his 
own glorious Condition: That his Happineſs was 
the Reward of Virtue, and the Purchaſe of Merit. 
He charges him to pay a due Regard to Religion; 
for Piety would recommend him to Fupiter more 
than any other Qualification. It went into the o- 
ther World with People, and they found their Ac-p. 431: 
count in't both living and dead. . 
Upon the whole; the Plays of A/chylus and So- 
pbccles are formed upon Models of Virtue : They 
join Innocence with Pleaſure, and deſign the Im- 
provement of the Audience. | | | 
In Euripides's Bacche, Pentheus is pull'd in pieces 
for uſing Bacchus with diſreſpect. And the Cho- 4 2. 
rus obſerves, that God never fails to puniſh Im- 
piety, and Contempt of Religion. Polyphemus 
bluſters Atheiſtically,, and pretends to be as great 
as Jupiter: But then his Eye is burnt out in the 
fifth Act. And the Chorus in Heraclide affirm itp. 295. 
next to madneſs not to worſhip the Gods. I * 
| | 4 


bort View of, & c. 
he has ſome profane Paſſages ſtand uncorreRed? 
And what wonder is it 'to ſee a Pagan. miſcarry? 
Seneca, as he Was inferior in Judgment to the 
Greeks, ſo he is more frequent, and uncautious, 
in his. Flights of Extravagance. His Hero's and 
Heroines, are exceſſively bold with the ſuperior 
Beings. They rave to Diſtraction, and he doe 
not often call them to an account for't. Tis true, 
Ajax Oileas is made an Example for blaſpheming 
in a Storm, he is firſt ſtruck with Thunder, and 
then carried to the Bottom: The Modern Poet; 
proceed upon the Liberties of Seneca. Their Mad. 
men are very ſeldom reckon'd with. They ate 
profane without cenſure, and defy the Living Gal 
with ſucceſs. Nay, in ſome refpe& they exceed 
even Seneca himſelf, He flies out only under Im. 

- patience; and never falls into theſe Fits without, 
Torture, and hard Uſage. But the Exgliſb Stay 
are unprovok'd in their Irreligion, and blaſpheme 
for their Pleaſure. But ſuppoſing the Theatres of 
Rome, and Athens, as bad as poſſible, what De- 
fence is all this? Can we argue from Heatheniſm to 
Chriftiazity ? How can the Practice be the ſame 
where the Rule is ſo very different? Have we not 
a clearer Light to direct us, and greater Puniſh- 
ments to make us afraid. Is there no Diſtinction 
between Truth and Fiction, between Majeſty and 
a Pageant? Muſt God be treated like an Idol, 
and the Scrigtures banter'd like Homer's Elyſiun, 
and Heſiod's Theogonia? Are theſe the Returns we 
make him for his ſupernatural Aſſiſtance? For the 
more perfect Diſcovery of himſelf, the ſtooping 
of his Greatneſs, and the Wonders of his Love. 
Can't we refuſe the Happineſs without affronting 
the Offer? Muſt we add Contempt to  Diſobe- nn 
dience, and Outrage to Ingratitude? Is there no R 
Diverſion without inſulting the God that made us, an 
the Goodneſs that would fave us, and the Power e 


that can damn us? Let us not flatter our 7. to 
6 Wars 
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Pfoſaneneſ of the Stage. 
„rd, won't go for nothing. Profaneneſs is 2 
1? Wmoſt provoking Contempt, and a Crime of the 
be deepeſt Dye. To break: through the Laws of a 
„Kingdom is bad enough; but to make Ballads up- 
nd on the Statute-Book, and a Jeſt of rey pic is 


or much worſe. Atheiſts may fancy what they pleaſe, 
io put God will ariſe and maintain bis own Cauſe, and 
©, Wvindicate his Honour in due Time. | 
ng To conclude. Profaneneſs, tho? never fo well 
ad corrected, is not to be endured. It ought to be 
> MM baniſh'd without Proviſo, or Limitation. No Pre- 
d. tence of Character or Puniſhment, can excuſe it; 
ue or any Stage-Diſcipline make it tolerable. Tis 
od grating to Chriſtian Ears, diſhonourable to the 
ed Majeſty of God, and dangerous in the Example. 
m. And in a Word, it tends to no point, unleſs git 
uM be to wear off the Horror of the Practice, to 
a7: WM weaken the Force of Conſcience, and to teach the 
ne Language of the Damn d. 


Je- — jo Wy.” | : * — 


CHAP. m 
The Clergy abuſed by the Stage. 


THE Satyr of the Stage upon the Clergy is ex- 
tremely Particular. In other Caſes, they level 
at a ſingle Mark, and confine themſelves to Per- 
ſons. But here their Buffoonry takes an unuſual 
Compaſs : They ſhoot Chain'd-ſhot, and ftrike at 
Univerſals. They play upon the Charafer, and 
endeavour to expoſe not only the Men, but the 


in the Poet's way. Tis by their Miniſtrations that 
Religion is perpetuated, the other World refreſh'd, 
and the Intereſt of Virtue kept up. Vice will ne- 
et ver have an unlimited Range, nor Conſcience be 
es, totally ſubdued, as long as People are fo eaſy as 

: to 


Buſineſs. Tis true, the Clergy are no ſmall rub 


E 


4A fhort Hie of, & c. 
to be Prieſt- ridden ! As long as theſe Men are 
look'd on as the Meſſengers of Heaven, and the . 
1 of Government, and enjoy their old Pr 
tenſions in Credit and Authority; as long as this 


I 
Grievance. continues; the Sage muſt decline of 
Courſe, and Atheiſm give Ground, and Lewdneſs 
lie under · Cenſure, 37. Diſcouragement. There- 
fore that Liberty may not be embarraſs'd, nor 
Principles make Head againſt, Pleaſure, the Clergy 

muſt be attack'd, and rendred ridiculous, , 
To repreſent a Perſon fairly and without difler: 
vice to his Reputation, two Things are to be ob- 
ſerv'd. Firſt, he muſt not be ill uſed by others: 
Nor, Secondly, be made to play the Fool him- 
ſelf. This latter way of Abuſe is rather the work; 
becauſe here a Man is a ſort of Felo de ſe; and ap- 
pears ridiculous by his own Fault. The Contra: 
diction of both theſe Methods is practiſed by the 
Stage. To make ſure work on't, they leave no 
Stone unturn'd, the whole Common-place of Rude- 
neſs is run through. They ſtrain their Invention 
and their Malice: And overlook nothing in ill 

Nature, or ill Manners-to gain their Point. 

55 To give ſome Inſtances of their Civility: In the 
16,18, 20. Spaniſh. Fryar, Dominick is made a Pimp for L. 
| reno; He is call'd @ Parcel of holy Guts and Gar- 
bage, and ſaid io have Room: in his Belly fer bi 
Cburch-ſteeple. 1 „ IN 7 
. Dominick has a great many of theſe Compliments 
beſtow'd upon him. And to make the railing more 
effectual, you have a general Stroke or two upon 
the Profeſſion. Would you know what are the 
Hfallille Church-Remedies? Why tis to lie imtu- 
=. dently, and fwear devoutly. A little before this, 
Dominic counterfeits himſelf fick, retires, and 
leaves Lorenzo and Elvira ng <a and then the 
7.3 EY Remark upon the Intrigue follows, Lou fee, 
Madam (ſays Lorenzo) tis Intereſt governs all 
the World. He preaches againſt Sin, why! 
5 1 Becauſe 
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off as eaſily as 
© they are in State : No will be a Rogue for 
nothing z but Compenſaaien muſt be made, ſo 
« much Gold for ſo much Hepeſty ; and then a 
« Church man will break the Rules ;: of Cheſs. For 
« the Black Biſhop, will ſip into the White, 
« and the White intò the Black, without conſi- 
« dering whether the Remove be lawful |, 

At laſt Dominick is diſcover'd to the Company, 
makes a diſhonourable Exit, and is puſh'd off the 
Stage by the Rabble. This is great Juſtice! The 
Poet takes care to make him firſt a Knave, and 
then an Example: But his Hand is not even. For 
lewd Lorenzo comes off with flying Colours. Tis 
Hot the Fault which is corrected, but the Prieſt. 
The Author's Diſcipline is ſeldom without a Bias. 
He commonly gives the Laity the Pleaſure of an 
ill Action, and the Clergy the Punihinene, 8 

To proceed. Herner in his genetal Remarks ' 
upon Men, delivers it as a fort of Maxim, that 
your Church-man is the greateſt Atheiſt. In this Play Country 
Harcourt puts on the Flabir of a Divine. Airbea Viſe, p. G. 
does not think him what he appears; but Spar kiſb | 
who could not ſee ſo far, endeavours to divert her 
Suſpicion. J tell you (fays he) this is Ned Har-p. 35. 
court of Cambridge, you ./ee be has a ſneaking Col- 
lege-lcok. Afterwards his Character is ſufficiently 
abuſed by Sgartiſb and Lucy; but not ſo much, 
as by himſelf. He tells you in an Aſide, be muſt 1bid, 
ſutt his Style to his Coat. Upon this wiſe Recol- 
lection, he talks like a ſervile, impertinent F OP. 

In the Orphan, The young Soldier Chamont calls 
the Chaplain Sir Gravity, .and treats him with the 
Language of Thee and Thou. The Chaplain inſtead 
of returning the Contempt; flatters Chamont in his 
Folly, and pays ds” 2 his Pride. The Ca- 

5 | valier 
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valier . d, I ſuppoſe, this wehe 
Proceeds to a the Exceſs es = Mo * 


— — e wt dine Fo 4 
2 | Tribe Bor; honeſf"in yo pur School? | 
ide of your Stiftriers ks, ye Slaves 


2 all live loalbſbmeg ſutdkijig „ple Lives: 
Not free enough 10 pratiiſe pemerous r 


Tho' ye pews. Fo teach it to the World. 


Aſter a ltle Pauſe for r Breath, the railing im- 
Proves. 2 1555 a 


| If i thou oth. 0 me not contemn thy Office, 
| And Charatter, think all thy Bretbren Knave 
. 26. Thy Trade a Cheat,. and thou its worſt. Profe * 
Inform me; fer I tell thee, Prieft TI know. 


The Bottom of the Pa 0G nr hit Porrer 
Rhetorick. age 115 80 


| Art thou then 5 
od far concern d ir t An 

* Curſe on that formal teddy Villains Face! | 

Juſt ſo do all Bawds look; . Nay Bawds, {Mp hy 
11%. Can pray uppn Occaſion; "talk 0 Heaven OF" 
Turn up their gagling Eye-balls, rail at Vice; 
Diſſemble, lie, and preach like any Prieſt; 

Art thou a Baud? 


The Old Batchellour has a Throw at the Diſſentin 
Miniſters. The Pimp-Setter provides their Habit 
for Bellmour to debauch Letitia. The De 
runs thus. 
Bell. And baſt thou provided Necefſavies ? 
Setter. All, all 5 the large ſan#tified Hat, and 
the little preciſe Band, with a ſwinging long ſpirituu 
Old Batch. Cloak, to cover carnal Knavery, not forgetting tht 
7. 19. 20. Nack Patch which Tribulation Spintext wears, as In 
inform d, upon one Eye, as Peu ä the— 


* Offences of his 1 vo, &c. 
Barna 


callꝭ another of that Character 
104 Fbndrwife cärries on the deu dy in 
Play-bonf Cant; and to ware” the'C Burch vf Diplanl 27: 
into he Abuſe, he racks a Chupluin to rhe 2 | 
the Deſcription. - ..: + un, ds 
Lucy. "fred another Prock of the Pre 5 880 9. 44 if 
bk ut alt little ScaffAliticy ares or” _ { 
* * DA 5; „ igil 
Nein ee Dis Dithler, -the Diſbowde betwech 
a and Saygrace is v 2 — notable. Ma π 
had a Deſign to cheat Mellins 'of Lis Miſtreſs, 
and Nen 8 the N in re ue: There 
muſt be a Lepita in the Caſe g Hour 5 5 8ry c 
them baus s Hater ir, ud Plots gublich or Vd, 7. 1% 


can expert to proſper. 
1 a the Order e bin of 


' Maskwell calls out at 8 
grace, Mr. Sa race. 23 KN TO DEG 1 . 


The other anſwers, Smeet Sir, I ik but pen. 
laſt Line of an Acraſtick, and be with, you. In. 4 
Ame F. an Ejacygation, in the pronouncing £.4 
Amen N 

Mask. Nay good Mr. Spee 4 ob raus th 
mk Fon 55 V 3 break off i 

155 ce. You 2 * reg, Fg in 
the 22 of a Sermon, to 
Mask. You could not do 5 8 
cet be Bufneſi in bat. be, you Th 
vided a Habit r Mellifont, 7.6976 
Saygrace. F have, &c. | e 

Mask. Have you ftitcbd the Gen reg m he 
may e waſte Time in putting is on? 

Saygrace. 7 Bade; the Gown will nos de" indeed 5 44 
without Perplexity. There is a little more 18, | 
and abuſive Stuff behind, bur let that Nn 

The Author of Don Sebaſtian ſtrikes av the 
Biſhops through the Sides of rhe Mf and bor 
rows the Name of the Turk to make the Chriſtian 
ridiculous. He knows 7 Pranfirron __ | 

| 2 & 
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«erat For Priefts of al Religions are the Proj 155600 


A ſtort View. of, & c. 
Religion to the other is natural, the A pplication 
eaſy, and the Audience but too well pre d. And 
. ſhould. they be at a Loſs, he has elſewhere given 
hem a Key to underſtand him. 


Homeyer that the Senſe may be perfectly intel 


ligible, he makes the Invective General, changes 


4. W 1 * in the Style of of pant 


21 neee, tho they i 15 to govern all, 
Are TY woful, aukward Politicians; * 


e 


8 They make lame Miſchief, tho they mean well, 


So much the better, for tis a ſign they are not 


beaten to the Trade. The next Lines are an Illu- 
ſtration taken from a Taylor. 


Their Tr reft is not finely drawn and hid, 
But Seams are coarfly bungted up and ſeen, 


This Benducar was a rare Spokeſman for a firſt 
Miniſter; and would have fitted Jobn of Leyden 
moſt exactly ! 

un F hk Af, the Mufti is Apo d, and Car- 

tain reads him a ſhrewd Lecture at e 
But let that paſs. 

To go on, Muſtapba threatens his great Patri 


8 arch to put him to the Rack. Now you ſhall hear 


what an Anſwer of Fortitude and Diſcretion is 
made for the Mufti. 
_—_— 1 bope you will not be ſo harharous to torture 
We may pa Suffering to others, but alas, bol) 
TY is too well pamper d to endure Martyrdom. By 


the way, if flinching from Suffering be a Proof 


of holy Fleſh, the Poet is much a Saint in his Con- 
ſtitution, witneſs his Dedication of King Arthur. 
In Cleomenes, Caſſandra rails againſt Religion at the 


Alvin and in Ge ans of a publick Solemnity. 


Accurtd 


0 


© Clergy abufed by the Stage. 


Lars be thou, Graf-eating fodder d g/ 
Accurs'd thy Ti emple! More 1 2 thy Priefts 


She goes on in a mighty Huff, and charges the 
Gods — 8 Confederacy, and Im- 
ſture. This Rant is very unhkely at Alexandria. 
N People are more bigotted in their Superſtition 
than the Zgyprians; nor any more reſenting of ſuch 
an Affront. This Satyr then muſt be ſtrangely out 
of Faſhion, and Probability. No matter for that; 
it may work by way of Inference, and be ſervice- 
able at Home. And ' tis a handſome Complement 
to Libertines and Atheiſts, . | | 
We have much ſuch another Swaggering againſt 


Prieſts in (#aipus. 


Why ſeek I Truth from thee? | 
The Smiles of Courtiers, and the Harlots Tears, 


The Tradeſmens Oaths, and Mourniig fu Hops | | 
Are Truths to os, Prieſts tell. | 
O why has Prieſthood privilege to lye, Ca. 5. 
And — to be believ'd! 2 dm - 


And fince they are thus tively, I have one Word 
or two to ſay to the Play. 

When Ageon brought the News of King Pay- 
bui's Death, Adipus was wonderfully "PORE! at 
the Relation. ö 


O all ye Powers, ist fide? What, Dead! 


And why not? Was the Man invaluerible or 
immortal? Nothing of that: He was only Fourſcore 
and ten Years that was his main A 
And if you will believe the Poet, nge 


Fell like Autumn-Fruit that mellow'd long, 1bid. 
Ev'n wonder d at becauſe dropt no ſooner, 


And which is more, (Z4ipus mult be acquainted 
with his Age, having ſpent the greateſt part of his 
Time wich þ bim at orinth, So that in ſhort, the 
F'$ Pith 


b. 48. 
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| his 
did he let theſe crude Fancies 
his Friend? Such fluttering 


_ Nuri Nam f, KC. \ 
Pith of the Story lies in this Circumſtance. A Prince 
of Ninety Years was dead, and one who was won- 
dred at for dying no fooner. And now why fo 
borne hh. apon this Occaſion? Why muſt 
all che Powers in Being, be ſummon'd in to make 
the News credible? his Poſſe of Interyeftions would 
have been more ſeafonably rais'd, if the Man had 


_ cbeanalive; for chat, by the. Poet's Confeſſion, had 


been much the pager Thing. However CEdipu 
i almoſt out of his Wits —— the. Matter, and is 
agent for an Account of Particulars. | OP; 


'YBat jo the Tempeſt of my Joy may riſe 
* Juſt Degrees, and bit at laſt the Stars. 


This is an empty ill proportion*d Rant, and: with- 
out Warrant in Nature or Antiquity. Sophecles does 
not repreſent @#dipus in ſuch Raptures of extrava- 

ant Surprize. In the next Page, there's another 
light about Polybu3's Death ſomewhat like this 
It begins with a Noverint Univerſi, You would 


think dipus was going to make a Bond. 
Know, be it known 10 the Limits of the Warld; 


This is ſcarce Senſe, be it known. 
et farther, let it paſs yon dazling Roof, 


'The Maunſion of the Gods, and firike them 8 


With Everlaſting Peals of Thundring Foy. 
This Fuſtian puts me in mind of a Coupler of 


5 . Taylor's the Water-Poet, which tor the r of 
the Thought are nat very unlike 


N bat Ma Humble-Bee ſhould OE: to „ brite 


With the But-End of an Amartick-Pole. 


1 rage Mr. Dryden clears himſelf If of this AF in 
ndioation of che Duke of Guife, But then why 
paſs uncorrected in 
ungovern d Tranſports 


dre. fitter for a pad Declamation than a Tr, 90 
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Ad, Bull ſpeaks to the Cale of PTY, and deter- 
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ſcience; and Conſcience is a tender Babe, &c. p. 97. 


and are inclined to Nonſenſe, they commonly get 


; Cler gy abuſed by ihe : Age. 
But I ſhall trouble my ſelf no farther with this Play. 
To return therefore to the Argument in hand. In 
the Provet'd Wife Sir Fobn Brute. puts on the Ha- 
bit of a; Clergyman, coungerfeits himſelf drunk, 
quarrels, with the Conftab{FF and is knock d down 
and ſeiz d. He rails, ſwears, curſes, is lewd and . 
profane to all Heights of Madneſs and Debauchety : Provet'd 
The Officers and Juſtice break Jeſts ypon' him, and ie. 5. 
make him a ſort of Repreſentative of his Order. 454% 
This is rare Proteſtant Diverſion, and very much © 
for the Credit of the Reformation! The Church of 
England, I mean the Men of her, is the only Com- 
munion in the World, that will endure ſuch Inſo- 
lences as theſe : The, Relgpſe is, if poſſible, more 
ngyler abuſive, Hull the Chaplain wiſhes the mar- zlapſe, 
ried Couple Joy, in Language horribly ſmutty and /. 74- 
profane. To tranſcribe it would blot the Paper roo 
much. In the next Page, rung Faſhion deſires Bull 
to make haſte to Sir Tua-Belly, He anſwers. 'very 
decently, 1 fy, my good Lord, At the End of this. 1, 


71 
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mines it thus. do confeſs to take two Husbands 
for the Satisfaction of — is to commit the Sin of Exorbi- 
tancy, but to do it for the Peace of the Spirit, 15 no more 
than to be drunk by way of Phy/ick ; beſides, to prevent 

a Pareut's Wrath is to avoid the Sin of Diſobedience, 
for when the Parent is angry, the Child is froward, The 
Concluſion is inſolently profane, and let it lie. The 
Spirit of this Thought is borrow'd from Ben Fobnfor's 
Bartholomew Fair; only the Profaneneſs is Wen 
improv'd, and the Abuſe thrown off the Meeting- 
Houſe, upon the Church. The Wit of the Parent's. 86. 
being angry, and the Child froward, is all his own. | 
Bull has. more of this heavy Stuff upon his Hands. 
He tells Toung Faſhion, Your Worſhip”s Goodneſs is un- 
ſpeakable, yet there is one thing ſeems a Point of Con- 


Theſe Poets, I obſerve, when they grow lazy 
BY F 4 A Clergyman 


* 


Ps 


Sn 

a Clergyman to ſpeak it. Thus they paſs their own. W ii; 
Dulneſs for Humour, and gratify their Eaſe, and 

their Malice at once. Coupler inſtructs ung Faſhion Ml th 

which way Bull was toghe managed. He tells him W in 

as Chaplains go now, he muſt be bribd bigh, be wants th 


Money, Preferment, Wine, and a Whore. Let ths th 


be procured for bim, and I warrant thee he ſpeaks WR 
Truth like an Oracle. F | 

A few Lines forward, the Rudeneſs is ſtill more P. 
groſs, and daſh'd with Smut, the common Play. WW be 
. Hauſe Ingredient. *Tis not long before Coupler falls ¶ fo 
into his old Civilities. He tells 7oung Faſhion, Laſt Wu 
Night the Devil run away with the Parſonof Fargooſe I th 
Living, Aﬀerwards Bull is plentifully rail'd on in Ii of 

downright Billinſgate ; made ta appear filly, ſervile, 

and profane; and treated both in Poſture and Lan- 


. 95, 97, guage, with the utmoſt Contempt. 


V 
ö | . V? 

I could cite more Plays tathis purpoſe; but theſe R 
are ſufficient to ſhew the Temper of the Stage. 2 

Thus we ſee how hearty theſe People are in their Nc 
ill Will! How they attack Religion under every I tc 
w 

w 

P 


Form, and purſue the Prieſthood through all the 
Subdiviſions of Opinion. Neither Fexws 'nor Hea- 


 thens, Turks nor Chriſtians, Rome nor Geneva, Church 
nor Conventicle, can eſcape them. They are afraid, 
leſt Virtue ſhould have any Quarters undiſturb'd, 
Conſcience any Corner to retire to, or God bewor- 
ſhipped in any Place. Tis true, their Force ſeldom WI /! 
carries wp to their Malice: They are too cager in in 
the Combat to be happy in the Execution. The 4 


Abuſe, is often both groſs and clumſey, and the tt 


Wit as wretched as the Manners. Nay, Talking 


won't always ſatisfy them: They muſt ridicule the 


P 
Habit, as well as the Function of the Clergy. 'Tis WC 
not enough for them to play the Fool, unleſs they 6 
do it in Pontificalibus. The Farce muſt be play'd in C 
a Religious Figure, and under the Diſtinctions of Ill * 
their Office! Thus the Abuſe ſtrikes ſtrong upon Il 4 
the Senſe; the Contempt is better ſpread, and the 


little 


0 


Clergy abuſed by the Stage. 7 
little Nea isapttoreturn upon the ſame Appearance. 

And ow" e this Rudeneſs 5 any Au- 
thorities? Was the Prieſthood always thought thus 
inſignificant, and do the Ancient Poets pu it in 
this Manner? This Point ſhall be tried, I ſhall run 
through the moſt conſiderable Authors, that the 
Reader may ſee how they treat the Argument. 

Homer ſtands higheſt upon the Roll, and is the firſt 
Poet both in Time and Quality; I ſhall therefore 
begin with him. Tis true, he wrote no Plays; but 
for Decency, Practice, and general Opinion, his 
judgment may well be taken. Let us ſee then how 
the Prieſts are treated in his Poem, and what ſort 
of Rank they hold. TA gs de® 

Cbryſes, Apolle's Prieſt, ap at a Council of 
War with his Crown and gilt Scepter. He offers a 
valuable Ranſom for his Daughter, and preſſes his 
Relation to Apollo. All the Army, excepting Aga- 
memnon, are willing to conſider his Character, and 
comply with his Propoſals. But this General refuſes \ 
to part with the Lady, and ſends away her Father Hom. A. 
with 2 Apollo thought himſelf affronted « p . i 
vith this Uſage, «nd revenges the Indignity 1 . 


„„ | 
| *OQurexas + Xevolw ijriune denies 85 
Argęeiod hb. © 1 

Adraſtus and Ampbius, the Sons of Merops a Pro- 1. 8 f. r. | 
pbet, commanded a conſiderable Extent of Country 1514 5. 92. 
in Troas, and brought a Body of Men to King Priam's 1. , p. 
Aſſiſtance. And Ernomus the Augur commanded 154. 155. 
the Troops of Myſia for the Befieged. © © 

Pbegeus and Idæus were the Sons of Dares the 
Prieſt of Vulcan. They appear in an Equipage of 
Quality, and charge Diomedes the third Hero in the 
Grecian Army. 1deus, after the Misfortune of the 
Combat, is brought off by Vulcan. Dolopion was 1814. 5. 
Prieſt to Scamander, and regarded like the God he 154, 155. 
e 


Oede # we Tlelo dium. | | g 1b, p. 158. 
5 _ Ulyfes 


Return from Troy took Jinarus by 
Storm, an 1 mak es 4 A the whole Town, el. 
cepting Maron, and his Family. This Moron. was 
& olle's* 0 Land p d preſerv'd Out of Reſpect to. his 
; nction: elents Uiyſes.nobly in Gold, Plate, 
ody/. f. p. and Wine; an | this Hero makes an hondurable 
14,7781. 1 75 of him, | both as to his Quality, . and Way 
vin | 
"Theſe ar.) all 1 the Prieſts I find mentioned i in 
Homer; and we {ce how rly 1 the Poet treats them, 
and what POE of Figure they made in the World. 
wee, the eſtimony of Homer, I ſhall join that of 
Fog bo tho' he follows at a great Diſtance of 
ime, was an Author of the firſt Rank, and wrote 
the ſame kind of Poetry wich the other. Now 7 irgil, 
cho he is Heeg in his Genius, in the Com- 
oth Sang in theMuſick and Majeſty of i 
ez yet the Exa aineſs of baJu udgment ſeems to be 
his peculiar and moſt diſtinguiſhing Talent, He had 
- whe Reliſh imaginab ** always deſęrib'd 
1 Things according to Nature. C uſtom, and Decency, 
He wrote with the greateſt" Command of Te emper, 
and Superiority of good Senſe. ras is never loſt in 
Smoak and Rapture, nor overborn with Poetick 
| Fury; but keeps. his Fancy, warm and his Reaſon 
cool at the fame time. Now this great Maſter of 
. Propriety never, mentions any Prieſts without ſome 
Marks of Advantage. 1 Gre ſome Inſtances a 


ne Kew. of, N "uu 
es in 


: 
: 
£ 
N 


they lie in Order. 
"When the Trojans were conſul what was to be 
done with. the #ooden Horſe, ſome were for 


lodging it within the Wall: 8 appears 4- 
ainſt this Opinion, at the Head of a numerous 
arty 3 s with a great deal of Senſe, and 
4 Reſolution; and examines the Machine with his 
| Lance, In fine, he adviſed ſo. well, and went ſo far in 
Au. id. 2. the Diſcovery of the Stratagem; that if the Trojan 
| had not been ungovernable, and as it were ſtupi- 
fed by Fate and F olly, he had ſaved the Town. 

' Trojaque 


fs fy HMhid #6 aA td ad e PTY 
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Prieſt i in one Perſon, 


Clergy abuſed by the Stags. 75 
Trojague, nunc ftares, Priamique art alta, maneres. 
This Laocoon was Neptune's Prieſt, and either Son Rut in 
to Priam, or Brother to Anchiſes, who was of the Loc. 

Royal Fam The next we meet with, is Paxtheus 
Aj 2 eie. He is called Pantheus Otryades, which 
is an Argument his Father was well known. His 
Acquaintance with Æneas, to whoſe Houſe he was 
carrying his little Grandſon, argues him' to be a 
Perſon of Condition. Panthen; after a ſhort Rela- Zneid. 2. 
tion of the Poſture of Affairs, joins Æncab's little 
Handful of Men, charges in with him when the 
Town was ſeized, and fired, and at laſt dies hand- Bid. 
ſomely in the Action. 

The next is Anius King of Delos, Prince and 


Rex Anius, Rex idem hominum Phebique Sacerdo:. © Emeid. 3. 

When #ineas was outed at Troy, and in queſt of 
a new Country, he came to an Anchor at Delos; 
Anius meets him in a Religious Habit, receives him 
civilly, and obliges him with his Oracle. In the Bid. 
Book now mentioned, we have another of Apollo's 
Prieſts, his Name is Helenus, Son of Priam and {| 
King of Chaonia. He entertains Mneas with a great 
deal of Friendſhip and Magnificence, gives him 
many material Directions, and makes him a rich 
Preſent at parting, To this Prince, if you pleaſe, we 
may ins 5 eſs ofthe ſame Profeſſion; and that 
is Rhea Sylvia, Daughter ro Numitor King of Aba, 
and Mother to Romulus and Remus. This Lady | 
Virgil calls Regina Sacerdos, a Royal Prieſteſs n 1. 
Farther: When Aneas made a Viſic upon Buſineſs i" 
to the Shades Below, he had for his Guide, the fa- 
mous Sibylla Cumæa, who belong'd to Apollo When 
he came thither, amongſt the reſt of his Acquain- 
tance, he ſaw Polybztes a Prieft of Ceres. This Po- 
lybetes is mention'd with the three Sons of Antenor, 
with Glaucus, and Therfilocus, who commanded in 
Chief in the Trojan Auxiliaries: So that you may 


know his Quality by his cs When _ 


* A ſhort View oh, &c. 
had paſſed on farther, he ſaw Orpheus in Elyſcum: 
The Poet calls him the Thracian Prieſt, . There 
needs not be much ſaid of Orpheus; He is famous 
for his Skill in Muſick, Poetry, and Religious Ce. 
remonies: He was one of the Here's of Antiquity, 
and a principal Adventurer i in the W of the 
Colden- Fleece. 
In the Seventh Eneid, the Poet gives in a Lil 
of the Princes and General Officers, who came into 
1 che Aſſiſtance 97 2 2 ur nus: 9 the reſt he tells 
Jou, | 


Num & Marrubia venit 4. gente Sacerdos, 
Archippi regis miſſu, fortiſſimus Um bro. 


This Preeft he commends both for his Courage 
and' his Skill in Phyſick, Natural Magick, and 
Philoſophy. He . — the Virtues of Plants, 
and could lay Paſſions and Poiſons aſleep. His 
Death was extreamly regretted by his Country, 
who made a pompous and ſolemn Mourning for 


him, 


Eneid. 7. Te nemus Argitiæ, vitrea te Fucinus Anda, 
Te liguidi fleyere lacus. 


13. 1. The Potitii and the Pinarii mention'd 2 neid. 8. 
were, as Livy obſerves, choſen out of the firſt Qu- 
ca of the Country, * had the Prieſthood heredi- 

to their Family. 9 Be on, Anonides, and 
reus make a gliſtering Figure in the F eld, and 
| te very remarkable for the Curiofity of their Ar. 


mour and Habit. Ænonidebs Finery is paſſed oveſ 
in general. was 98 
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neil. 10. Totus collucens veſte atque inf renibus PREY 
But the Equi vipage of Chloreus is douriſhed out at 


length, and as I remember, admired by Macrobiu 
as one of the Maſter-pieces of Virgil in Deſcription. 
seid. In ſhort, he is all Geld, Purple, Scarler, and Em- 
11. broidery; and as rich as Nature, Art, and Rhc- 
torick can make him. To theſe I * add Rhan- 


ere a. Y hd 


Clergy abuſed by the Hage. 7 

nes, Afylas, and Tolumnius, who were all Perſons of i. gs || 

Condition, and had conſiderable Poſts in the Army. 10, 1%. 4 
It may be theſe laſt were not ſtrictly Prieſts : 


2 

Te 

us | , | 

e- Their Function was rather Prophetick, They inter- 
y, 

he 


preted the Reſolutions of the Gods, by the Voice 
of Birds, the Inſpection of Sacrifices, and their Ob- 
ſervations of Thunder. This made their Character | 
it counted ſacred, and their Relation to the Deity Guter. 
to rticular. And therefore the Romans ranged them 4 j*re Yee 1 
Il; in the Order of the Priefts. ' _ © | ber. Poti i 

Thus we ſee the admired Homer and Virgil al- 
ways treat the Prieſts fairly, and deſcribe them in | = 
Circumſtances of Credit: If *tis ſaid, that the In- 
ſtances I have given, are moſtly in Names of Fic- 
tion, and in Perſons who had no Being, unleſs in 
the Poet's Fancy: I anſwer, I am not concern'd in 
the Hiſtory of the Relation. Whether the Muſter 
be true or Falſe, tis all one to my Purpoſe.. This 
is certain, had the Prizes been People of fuch flen- 
der Conſideration as our Stage-Poets endeavour to 
make them, they muſt have appear'd in a different 
Figure; or rather, have been left out as too little 
for that ſort of Poem. But Hoſter and Virgil hal 
other Sentiments of Matters: They were govern'd | 
by the Reaſon of Things, and the common Uſage 
of the World. They Fnew the Priefthood a very 
reputable Employment, and always eſteem'd as 
ſuch. To have uſed the Prieſts ill, they muſt have 
call'd their own Diſcretion in queſtion: They muſt 
have run into Impropriety, and fallen foul upon 
Cuſtom, Manners, and Religion. Now *twas not 
their way to play the Knave and the Fool together; 
They had more Senſe than to do a filly thing, only 
for the Satisfaction of doing an ill one. 

I ſhall now go on to enquire what the Greek 
Tragedians will afford us upon the preſent Subject. 
There are but two Plays in Aſcbylus, where the 
- WM Miniſters of the Gods are repreſented. The one is 
in his Eumenides, and here Apollo*s Prieft only TI 7 

hs.” 


o 


78 A fhort View of, Xe. 
| the Play, and appears no more. The other is in 
| his Siege of Thebes. In this Tragedy, the Propba 
i . ÞAmphiaraus is one of the Seven Commanders a. 
3 inſt the Town. He has the Character of a model 
il ve Officer, and of one who rather affected to be 


| | . | Mt | rn 
| | In Sopbocles's CEdipus Hrannus, Jupiters Prie 
3 has a ſhort Part. He een at i; Head of 5 
Addreſs, and delivers the Harangue by the King's 
Order. CZdipys in his Paſſion treats Tireſias rug: 
od. Tyr. gedly; Tirefras replies with Spirit and Freedom, 
148. and plainly tells him he was none of his Servant, 
B 
| Did. 169. oi Yue TU rol {@ ANG, aN Ac. 'L 
And here Wwe, may obſerve that all CFdipu?s 
| Reproaches relate to Tirzfafs Perſon, there is no 
ſuch thing as a general Imputation upon his Func- 
tion: But the Engliſh dipus makes the Prieſt- bool 
an impoſturous Profeſlion, and rails at the whole 
Order. In the next Tragedy, Creon charges Tire/u 
with Subornation and that he intended to make a 
48 Penny of his Prince. The Prieſt holds up his Charac- 
815 5. ter, ſpeaks to the ill Uſage with an Air of Gravity, 
256, 258. calls the King Son, and foretells him his Misfortune. 
| To go on to Euripides, for Sophodes has nothing 
| more. This Poet in his 27 brings in Tire. 
i. fas with a very unacceptable Report from the 
| Oracle. He tells Creon that either his Son muſt 
die, or the City be loſt: Creon keeps himſelf with- 
in Temper, and gives no ill Language. And even 
rip. when Menæceus had kilPd himſelf, he neither com- 
17 1 plains of the Gods, nor reproaches the Prapbet. 
„, In his Bacche, Tireſſas is honourably uſed by Cad 
1 mus; and Pentbeus, who threatned him, is after- 
Bab. Wards puniſh'd for his Impiety. In another Play, 
48. 1, Apollo Priefleſs comes in upon a creditable Ac- 
Ac. 4. count, and is reſpectfully treated. Jphigenia Aga. 
Je. Act. 5. memnon's Daughter is made Prieſteſs to Diana; _= 
Sg * of 5 


0 
great in Action than in Noiſe. 
| 
| 


„ „ e eee. 


Clergy abuſed by the Hage. 2 
er Father thou hitſelf ha in her E Ipbig. in 
None Theſe 252 10 the Priefts . Aulid. & || 
preſented in Eu#ipitl*y. To Fonclude the ancient * . | 
lt, Trag edians wars; ener ſeeins to follow the | 
be Conduct of Euripides, and ſecures Tireſal from be- 
in 6ntraged. Gene as Fee with wn 

Fl, and only defir him to ear racle, 


declire the itt Thi: 5 as s excuſes, and @9ip; 
afterwards 1 eat Köck upon 
2 70 ih 14 55 


Creon. Cal bas, if not Arietly a 
and had a 2 up Relation 0 Actount, = 
AHamemnon calls him Jurerpres oy” the Re chi 
ter of Fate, and the Gods Nuntio: Aud gives Troad. 4. 
an honourable Character. 2. 5. 193· 
This Author is done; I halt therefore paſs on to 
the Comedian. And here, Ariſtophanes & ſo de- 
cared an Atheiſt, that I think him not worth the 
citing. Beſides, he has bur little upon tlie pk 
ment: And where he does engage it, the Pri il 
have every jot as good Quarter as the Gods. As Pfr. Ri 
for Terente, he neither repreſents any Prieſta, 15 Aves, | 
ſo much as mentions them. 'Chry/alusan Plautus de- | 
ſcribes Theotymus, Diana“ Priel, a Perfon of Qua- 
lity, and Figure. In his Rudens, we have a Prieſteſs Bacchid, | | 
upon the Stage, which is the only Tnftance in rhus 44. 2, [| | 
Poet. She entertains the two Women who were 5» 3. 
wreck*d, and is commended forgher hoſpitable if 
Temper. The Procurer Labrax ſwaggers that he Rd. 4.1; | 
will force the Temple, and begins the Attack. 5- 4.2, 3. * 
Demades, a Gentleman, is apt Tard Infolence, i" 
| 
1 
| 
| 


— 
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0a 


and threatens him with Revrnge. The Report of 
ſo bold an Attempt made him cry out, Quis Bomo 
tanta confidentia; qui Sacerdotem audeut violure? 
ſeems in thoſe Bay s, it was very infamous to 4 
front a Holy CharaSher, and break in upon the 
Guards of Religion! Thus we ſee, howthe ancient 44. 3. 
Poets behav'd themſelves in the Heh fant Prieſts s. 2, 3. 
ſeldom appear in their Plays. And v hen they come, 
tis Buſineſs of Credit charirings chem. They are 

5 treated 


% 20 


| 
K 7 
[| 


os e 


| 


* 


| fo.” 

PW: their Relation, neither ſneak, nor. e 15 

r 21 wp any. thing unbecoming their O 0 i 
55 of any kind upon the Stagg; the former 


What ther chr: but Regard: to 0 


excepting the Engliſh, that Rb the Audien 
with Priefts. 


: | 1s much tao ſolemn to be 91 DER 


4 ſhort. View of, Kc. 
treated like Perſons of Condition. They, my up-16 


4. 


And now a word or two of the Mede ; 5 
The famous Corneille and Moliere J no 


leaves out Tireſas in is (Edipus: Tho chis Omi 
fion baulks his Thought, and maims 5 Fahl. 
ion co uld keep 
him from the Uſe of this Libert A Lam in. 
form'd, the ſate Reſervedneſa is race in Spain, 
and Lay: And that there is no Theatre in Europ, 


pony bel ſe- 
Hal Function 
hriſtianity 
is for ne Fooling; neither the Place, the Occaſion, 
nor the Aors are fit for ſuch a Re reſentation. To 
the Church into the Play-bouſe,. is the Way to 


This is certainly. the ri bt wage 
cures the Out-works of 1Xry.. 


bring the Play-houſe into the 22 Tis apt to 


turn Religion into Ramance; and make unthink ing 
People conclude, that all ſerious Matters are no- 
thing but Farce, Fittion, and De/ign.: Tis true, 
the 772 ragedies at Atbens were a ſort of Homilies, and 
2 4 for the Inſtruction of the People. To this 

urpoſe, they are all clean, ſolemn, and ſenten- 
el Plautu likewiſe informs us, that the Cone 
dians uſed to teach the People Morality, The 


4. Caſe ſtanding thus, tis leſs ſur rpriling to find the 
. - Prieſts ſometimes appear. The Pla 


y had grave Ar. 
ument, and. Pagan Indulgence, to plead in its 
Behalf But our Poets ſtear by another Comp aj: 


Their Aim is to deſtroy Religion, their Preaching 


is againſt Sermons, and their Buſineſs but Diverſion 


7 4 tie the Chara der be never fo 


well managed, A hes Prieſt (eſpecially y) ought 
to come upon the Stage. For where the Buſine 
an Abuſe, and the Ph e a Profanation, the De- 


12 my .,., ov rf ww 


mureneſ⸗ 
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out. Nathan is another Prieſt in the fame Tragedy 


Gerz abiſed by "hp Junge : 81 


9 


mürenels of the Manner, is. but aÞ oor "Excuſe. 

Monſieur Racins is an Exception to * 1 have 
dbſerv'd in Fance. a. his Atbalia, Foida the High- 
Prieſt has a large Part. But then the Poet does 
him Juſtice. in his Station; he makes him hope eſt and 
brave, and Bives him a ſhining Character Yi, 0 


He turns Renegado, and revolts rom God. 5 
Baal. He is à very ill N but makes a conſide- 
rable . #/ and is one of the op of Atha- 


ls Faction. And as for the Hemi, 60 of his 15 | | 

they all ſtick upon his, own 1 d reach no = 

farther than his Perſon : In fine, the Play is a 9020 4 wall 

religious Poem; tis upon the Matter, All Sermon Nl 

and Au bem. And if it were not deſign nd. for the _— 

Theatre, I have nothing to object, Pep x . 
Let us nowjuſt look over our own os e. 


till King Charles the Second. Shakeſptar. takes the 1 
Freedom to repreſent the Clergy, i in ſeveral of his 
Plays: But for the moſt part, he olds up the Func- 
tion, and makes them neither act, nor ſuffer an 
thing unhandſome,.. In one Play or two, he is abs (> 
bolder with the "Order. * a 5 Evans, 1+; * Meaſure | 
Prieſt, is too comical. and ſec 2 Humour. OR | 
However he underſtands his Pag and converſes 4, Ae 
with the F reedom, of a Gentleman 7 rant, In Nosbing. 
Loe Labour loſt, the Curate 5 the Fool egre» T _ 
gouſly; and ſo does the Poet too; for the whole Nh. 1 
017 is a very ſilly | one. In the HI ory of Sir John * 7 v. |! 
Id-Caftle, Sir Jobn Parſon of Wrotham Swears Henry VI. 
Games, Wenches, 9771 Tilts, and Drinks: This pt. 34. 
ls extremely bad, and ke the Author of the Re- Romeoand 
lapſe, &c. Only with this Difference; Shakeſpear”s Julier 
dr Jobn has ſome Advantage i in his Character: He vive: of 
appears loyal and ſtout; he brings in Sir Jobn Windſor, 
Acton, 5 other Rebels Priſoners. He is rewarded 
by the King, and the Judge ufes him civilly and 
with Reſpect. In ſhort, he is repreſented lewd, but 
not bu and the Diſgrace 8 rather on the Per- 


ſon 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


little b 
* who manage but untowardly. But theſe Plays. were 


| take Leave. 1 
be Falſe One, AWife for a Month, and the Knight 


Reputation, and make a creditable Appearance. 


are ill uſed, The firſt is mi Fool, and the o. 
ther a Knave. Indeed, they ſeem to be brought in 


I ſhall Aj take Leave of che Poets, and touch a 
little upon Hiſtory and Argument. 


- three following Accounts. 


A. ſhort View of, xc. 


{on than the Office: But the Relapſe-s Buſineſsis to 
ſink the Notion, and murther the Character, and 


make the Function deſpicable. So that upon the 


2 Sbakeſpear is by much the gentiler Enemy, 
Towards the End of the Silent. Woman, Ben Fobn. 
ſari brings in a Clergyman and. a Civilian in their 
e Bur then he e a handſome Excuſe, 
acquaints the Audience, that the Perſons are but bor- 
row'd, and throws i in a Salvo for the Honour of 
either Profeſſion, - In the Third 4d, we have an- 
other Clergyman; he is abuſed by Cutberd, and a 
8 But his Lady checks him for the 
it Breeding of the Uſage, In his Magnetict Lady, 
Tale of a Tub, and Sad Shepherd, there are Prieſt; 


his laſt Works , which Mr. Dryden calls bis Bae 
This Author has no more Prihs, and therefore wel 


Beaumont and Hircher | in the Faithful Sheperde 5 


of Malta, give us both Prieſts and Biſhops, irt Hea: 
then and part Chriſtian: But all of them ſave their 


The Prieſts.in the Scornful Lady, and Spamſh Curaie 


on purpoſe to make Sport, and diſſerve Religion. 
And ſo much for Beaumont and Hetcher. 2 - 

Thus we fee the Engliſh Stage has always been I tc 
out of Order, but never to the Degree tis at pre- 
F 


And here 1 ſhall briefly ſhew the Right the 
Clergy have to Regard and 15 Uſage, upon. thek 


I. Becauſe of their Relation t6 th Dein. 2 | 
Hh Becauſe of the e of their Office. 
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III. bad? Hroſtription for their Privilege. Theif 
W Fahey © ben Po an 5 8 19 75 he 
nd NI 8 n £ | 
TJ WO nnen Toe 
I. Upon the —— of their" Relation. to d the Deity, 
The holy Order is appropriated to the Divine 
Worſhip, and 4 Prizft has the peculiar Honour to 
belong co nothing leſs than God Almighty. Now the 
Credit of che Service always riſes in Proportibn to 
the Quality and Greatneſs of the Maſter; and fot 
this Neuſon, tis more honourable to ſerve a Prince; 
than a private Perſon. To apply this, Chriſtian 
Prieſis are the Principal Miniſters of God's King- 
dom. They repreſent his Perſon, publiſh his Laws, 
paſs his Pardons, and preſide in his Worſhip. To 
expoſe a Priqt, much more to burleſque his Func- 
tion, is an Affront to the Deity. All Indignities 
done to Ambaſſadors are interpreted upon their 
Maſters, and revenged as ſuch. To outrag e the 
Miniſters of Religion, is in effect to deny the Being, 
of Providence of God; and to treat the B:#le like 
Romance: As much as to fay, the Stories of an- 
other World are nothing but a little Prieſcraſt; 
and therefore I am reſolyd to laſh the Profe ſñibn. 
But to droll upon the Inſtitution of God, to make 
his Miniſters cheap, and his Authority contempti- 
ble; to do this is little leſs than open Defiance. 
Tis a ſort of Challenge to awaken his Vengeance, 
to exert his Omnipdtence, and do Right to his Hos 
nour. If the Proſtſſi on of a Courtier was unfaſhion- 
able, a, Prince's Commiſſion thought a Scandal, 
ad the; at for-their: Buſineſs; the 


agiler 
Monarch had noe look. to himſelf in Time: Hs '; 


may:conclude, his Perſon is deſpiſed, his Authority 
bot A Jaſt, and the Pebple es. ei ther to.change 


their Naſter, or to ſet Un for taufte Govern: © 
ment and Religion, nd leſs than Trude ſubſiſt upon 
re DTis true, God can't be deposd, 


kercddes his eee —. 
6 


FY 
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But fince he does not govern by»Otnnipoteibe; 


K. A fhart View of, . 


ſince he leaves Men to their Liberty, Acknowledg- 
ment muſt ſink, and Obedience decline, in pro. 
portion to the Leſſenings of Authority. How pro- 
voking an Indignity of this kind muſt be, 5 to 
ren Deira ge ran ole 
IL The Functions and Authorities of Religion 
have a great Influence on Society. The Intereſt of 
this Life lies very much in the Belief of another; 
So that if our Hopes were bounded: with Sight) and 
Senſe, if Eternity was out of the Caſe, general Ad- 
vantage, and publick Reaſon, and ſecular Policy, 
would oblige us to be juſt to the Prioſtheod: For 
Prieſts, and Religion always ſtand and fall roge- 
ther. Now Religion is the Baſis of Government; 
and Man is a wretched Companion without it: 
When Conſcience takes its Leave, good Faith, and 
good Nature go with it. Atbeiſn is all ſelf; mean 
and mercenary. The Atheiſt has no Hereafter, and 
er be ſure to make the molt of this 


Ser ffs woo . ur 
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World. Intereſt and Pleaſure are the Gods he Ml 7 
workhips, and to; theſe he'll ſacrifice every ching P 


ele. 54% \ 15 iu, ee e 2 
III. The -Prieft-hood ought ta be fairly treated, 
becauſe it has Preſcription for this Privilege. This 
is ſo evident a Truth, that there is hardly any Age 


or Country but affords ſufficient Proof. A juſt MW 
Diſcourſe upon this Subject would be a large Book, 

but I ſhall guſt ſæim it over and paſs on. And, of 

De Bell. f. For the Fews. Jeſophus tells us, the Line of WW le 

Judaic, Aaron made ſome of the beſt Pedigrees, and that I we 

the Pxieſis were reckon'd among the principab No- Wha 

= bility. 55 1 Nenn OS) Fa 1 et 1 113.800 Bo 

Deut. xyul. By the Old. Teſtament; we are inſorm'd, that the Wis « 

2 bon. High- Prieſt was thet Second Perſon in the Kingdom of 

2 Chron, = 2 Azz a8 ND ons 

xix. 8, The Body of that Older had Civil Juriſdiction; and tha 

Aar. xxvii the Prieſts. continued Part of the Magiſtracy in the . 

—5 „ Time of our Saviour. Fehoiada the High-Hriaſi was WW ' 

4 pt thought an Alliance; big enough for the Roya! | 

a R LIT. r 
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mily:: He married the King's Daughter. His Inte- 
reſt and Authority was ſo great that he broke the 2 Chron. | 
Uſurpation under Athalia; and was at the Head of i, xxill. | 
the Reſtauration. And laſtly, the ¶ſamonean Race Joſeph, 
were both Kings and Prieſt s. | 
To proceed. The Ægyptian Monarchy was one 1 
of the moſt ancient and beſt-poliſh*d upon Record. 1 
Here Arts and Sciences, the Improvement of Rea- 1 
ſon, and the Splendor of Life had its firſt Riſe. 9 
Hither *twas that Plato and moſt of the celebrated | 
Philoſophers travell'd for their Learning. Now | 
in this Kingdom the Prieſts made no vulgar Fi- | 
gure. Theſe with the military Men were the Bo- Died. Sic. Wl 
dy of the Nobility, and Gentry. Beſides the Buſi- nl 
neſs of Religion, the Prieſts were the publick An- | 
zaliſts, and kept the Records of Hiſtory and G0 
vernment. They were many of them bred in Courts, 
formed the Education of their Princes, and aſſiſtet 
at their Councils. When Jeep was Viceroy of 
Egypt, and in all” the Height of. his Pomp and 
Power, the King married him to the Daughter of Gen. ali. 
Potipherab \ Prieſt of On. The Text ſays Pharaob 
gave him her to Wife. This ſhews the Match was 
deliberate Choice, and Royal Favour, no ſtoo 
ing of Quality or Condeſcenſions of Love on Jo- 
ſepb's Side, | 1 

To paſs on. The Perſian Magi, and the Druids 
of Gaul were of a religious Profeſſion, and con- 
of Wign'd to the Service of the Gods. Now all theſe 
ut were at the upper End of the Government, and 
%o bad a great Share of Regard and Authority. The p . 
ody of rhe Indians, as Diodorus Siculus reports, 46/tin.l 4. 
he Wis divided into ſeven Parts. The firſt is the Clan Ceſar de. 
m. Wot the Bramines, the ' Prieſts and Philoſophers of 4 _ _ 
od What Country. This Diviſion is the leaſt in 
the WF Number, but the firſt in Degree. Their Pri- 
ua vileges are extraordinary. They are exempted 
Fa: “ from Taxes, and live independent of Authori- 
uy. . ty. They are called to the Sacrifices, and take 
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e vourites of the Gods, and thought ſkilful in the 
Poctrines of another Life: And upon theſe Ac- 
te counts are largely conſider'd in Preſents, | and 
6c Acknowledgment. ” The ' Priefteſſ-s of 6a 
were ſo conſiderable, that Time is dated fro 
them, and they ſtand for a Reign in bond 
The brave Romans are commended by Poly bius fe 
their Devotion to the Gods. Indeed they gave 
great Proof of their being in earneſt. For When 
| their chief Magiſtrates, their Confuls themſel ves, 
| met any of the Veſtals, they held down their Fa 
W Sen. = ces, and ſinopid their Sword arid Mace to Reli. 
= £onir02. gion. 
„The Prieſthood was for ſome Time confin'd to the 
Patritian Order, that is, to the upper Nobility, And 
afterwards the Emperors were generally High- Prieſt 
themſelves. The Romans in diftreſs endeavour'd 
o make Friends with Cariolanus whom they had 
aniſh'd before. To this Purpaſe they furnifh'd 
| out- ſeveral Solemn Embaſſies. Now the Regula- 
. tion of the Ceremony, and the Remarks of the 
Dion. Ha- Hiſtorian, plainly diſcover that the Body of the 
lic. Prieſts were thought not inferior to any other. One 
Teſtimony from Tully and J have done. Tis in 
| his Harangue to the College of the Priefts. Cun 
| Pro Dom. multa divinitus, Pontifices, 4 majaribus noſtris inven- 
_ «4 Ponrif. ta atque inſtituta ſunt ; tum nibil preclarins," quan 
(| uod vos eoſdem & religionibus Deorum immortaliun, 
o & /umme Reipublice precfſe voluerunt, &c, i. e. 4 
| mong ſt the many laudable Inſtances af our Anceſtors 
Prudence, and Capacity, I know nothing better con. 
trived than their placing your Order at the' Hein, 
and ſetting the ſame: Perſons at the Head both of Rt 
ligion and Government. Thus we Tee what Rank the 
Prieftbeod held among the Fews, and how Nature 
taught. the Heathen to regard it. And is it not 
now poſſeſs'd of as fair Pretences as formerly? I; 
bear apy diſadvantage 1 ta the holy wy 
b n 


e care of Funerals; they are look'd on as the Fas 
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And does the Dignity of a Religion leſſen the pub- 
lick Adminiſtrations in't? The Prieſts of the moſt 
High God and of een can't be compared with- 
out Injury: To argue for the Preference is a Re- 
flection upon the Creed, Tis true, the Jewiſo 
. Prie/thaod was inſtituted by God: But every Thing 
Divine is not of equal Conſideration. Reæalitiss 
, are more valuable than 7 ypes; and, as the Apoſtle 
„argues, the Order of Melchizedeck is greater than 
that of Aaron. The Author, (I mean the imme - Hel. vii. 
diate one) the Authorities, the Buſineſs, and the 
End of the Chriſtian- Prieſthood, are more noble 1 
than thoſe of the Jewiſß. For is not Chriſt greater 
than Moſes, Heaven better than the Land of Ca- 
naan, and the Euchariſt to be prefer'd to all the 
Sacrifices and Expiations of the Law? Thus the 
Right and the Reaſon of Things ſtands, And as 
for Fact, the Chriſtian World have not been back- 
ward in their Acknowledgments. Ever ſince the 
firſt Converſion of Princes, the Prieſthood has had 
no ſmall Share of temporal Advantage. The Codes, 
Novels, and Church- Hiſtory, are ſufficient Evidence 
what Senſe Conſtantine and his Succeſſors had of 
theſe Matters. But I ſhall not detain the Reader in 
remote Inſtances. | al 
To proceed then to Times and Countries more | | 
. ly known. The People of France are | | 
ranched into three Diviſions, of theſe the Clergy, Pavile 
are the Firſt, And in Conſequence of this Privi- % 
"ge, at the Aſſembly of the Szates, they are firſt „, Grand | 
admitted to harangue before the King. ' n. 
In Hungary the Biſhops are very conſiderable, || 
and ſome of them great Officers of State. In Po- Mirau e 
land they are Senators, that is Part of the upper * | 
Noblefs. In Muſcovy the Biſhops have an honour- — 
able Station; and the preſent Czar is deſeended ibid. 
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Puffendorf Introduction à I Hiſtoire, | 


from the Patriarcha! Line. I ſuppoſe I need ſay — 
G 4 ter 


nothing of Italy. In Spain the Sees generally are bet- Embalſy. | 
oy 


Arſhort View of,.. &c, + 6 70 y 
ter endow d than elſewhere, and Wealth always 
„u, draws Conſideration. The Bijbops hold their Lands 
oſmeg. by a military noble Tenure, and are excuſed from 
Lioba Attendance. And to come toward an 
End; They are Earls and Dukes in France, and 
Sovereign Panees in Germany. In England the 
Biſhops are Lords of eee And = Law in, 
plain Words diſtinguiſhes the Upper-Houſe i into the 

H. VIII. Spiritual and Temporal Nobility. And ſeveral Sta- 
b. 22- tutes call the Biſhops Nobles by direct Implication.” 
FVI. To mention nothin ng more, en Heraldry is re- 
4p 410. VI. gulated by Garter, and blazow'd' by Stones, which 
&- 12, none under the Nobility can pretend to. In this 
E. Pre- Country of ours, Perſons of the firſt Quality have 
Ab. been in Orders: To give an Inſtance of ſome few. 

Odo, Brother to William the Conqueror, was Biſhop 
of Baieux and Earl of Kent, King Stephen's Bro, 
ther was Biſhop of Wincheſter. Nevil, Archbiſhop of 
York, was Brother to the Great Earl of Warwick, 
and, Cardinal Pool was of the Royal Family. To 
come. a little lower, and to our own Times. And 
here we may reckon not a few Perſons of noble 
Deſcent in holy Orders, Witneſs the Bertlyes, 
Comptons, Montagues, Crews, and Norths; the An- 
neſleys, Finches, Grahams, &c. And as for the Gen- 
try, there are not many good Families in England, 
but either have, or have had a Clergyman in 
them, 
In ſhort; The Prieſthood | is the Profeſſion of a 
Gentleman. A Parſon, notwithſtanding the igno- 
rant Pride of ſome People „ is a Name of Credit 
and Authority, both in ig ion and Law. The 
Addition of Clerk | is at leaſt 5 dio to that of Gen- 
tleman. Were it otherwiſe, the Profeſſion would 
in many Caſes be a Kind of Puniſhment. Bur the 
Law is far from being ſo ſingular as to make Or- 
ders a, Diſadvantage to Degree. No, the Honour 
of the Family continues, and the Heraldry is eve- 
ry Jot as ſafe i in the Church, as twas in the * 
An 
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And yet when the Laitq are taken leave of, not 
Centleman but Clerk is uſually written. This Cu- 

ſtom is an Argument the Change is not made for 

the worſe, that the Spiritual Diſtinction is as va- 

luable as the other; and to ſpeak in that. 

the firſt Addition is not loſt, but cover'd, Did the 

Subject require it, this Point might be farther 

nie er For the Style of a higher ſecular Ho- 

nour is continued as well with Prieſthood as with- 

out it. A Churchman who is either Baronet, or | 
Baron, writes himſelf ſo, notwithſtanding his Cl-rk-. I 
ſhip. Indeed we can't well imagine the Clergy de- | 
graded from paternal Honour without a ſtrange. i 
Reflection on the Country; without ſuppoſing Ju- 
lian at the Helm, the Laws Antichriſtian, and Iu- 
fidelity in the very Conſtitution To make the Mi- 
niſters of Religion leſs upon the Score of their 
Function, would be a Penalty on the Goſpel, and 

a Contempt of the God of . Chriſtianity. | *Tis 

our Saviour's reaſoning ; He that deſpiſes you, de- st. Luke 
Jpiſes me; and he that deſpiſes me, deſpiſes bim that x. 

ent me, { * x 
f I hope what I have offer'd on this Subject will 
not be miſunderſtood. There is no Vanity in ne- 
ceſſary Defence, To wipe off Aſperſions, and re- 
ſcue Things from Miſtake, is but bare Juſtice. Be- 
ſides, where the Honour of God, and the publick 
Intereſt are concern'd, a Man is bound to f 

To argue from a reſembling Inſtance. He that 
has the King's Commiſſion ought to maintain it. 
To let it ſuffer under Rudeneſs is to betray it. To. 
be tame and filent in ſuch Caſes, is not Modeſty, 
but Meanneſs. Humility obliges no Man to de- 
ſert his Truſt; to throw up his Privilege, and 
prove falſe to his Character. And is our Saviour's 
Authority inferior to that of Prince's? Are the 
Kingdoms of this World more glorious than that 
of the next? And can the Concerns of Time be 
greater than thoſe of Eternity? It not, the Reaſon- 
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: ion. 
And now by this time, 1 conceive, the ill Man. 
ners of the Stage may be in ſome Meaſure appa- 
rent; and that the "rg deſerve none of that 
coarſe' Uſage which it puts upon them. I confeſs 
I know no b een that has . a more credit. 
able Figure, that has better Cuſtoms for their 
Privileges, and better Reaſons to maintain them. 
And here ſetting aſide the Point of Conſcience; 
where lies the Dexency of falling foul upon this 
Order? What Propriety is there in e Fe 
tion? In confounding Reſpects, diſgtiii | 
tures, and painting T Things out of all Dolo ur and 
Complexion? This croſſing upon Natute ahd Rea. 
ſon, is great 3 and out of Rule. And 
now what Pleaſure is there in Miſbehaviour and A. 
buſe? Is it ſuch an Entertainment to ſee Religion 
- worried by Atheiſm,” and Things the moſt ſolemn 
aid fignificant tumbled and toſt by Buffoons? A 
"Man may laugh at a Puppy's tearing a Wardrobe, 
but I think *rwere altogether as diſcreet: to beat 
him off. Well! but the Clergy miſmanige ſome- 
times, and they muſt be told of their Faults. What 
then? Are the Poets their Ordinaries? Is the Pul- 
pit under the Diſcipline of the Stage? And are 
thoſe fit to correct the Church, that are not fit to 
come into it? Beſides, What makes them fly out 
upon the Fun##ion, and rail by wholeſale? Is the 
Prieſthood a Crime, and the vie of God a Diſ- 
advantage? I grant Perſons and Things are not al- 
ways ſuited. A good Poſt may be ill kept, but 
then the Cenſure ſhould keep cloſe to the Fault, 
and the Office not ſuffer for the Manager. The 
- Clergy may have their Failings ſometimes like o- 
thers, bor: what then? The Chara&er is ſtill un- 
niſh'd. The Men may. be little, but the Prieſts 
are not ſo. And therefore like other People, they 
1 5 to be treated by their beſt Diſtinction. 


true, there's no fear of being impoſed on: But 


Clergy abuſed by the Hage. 
If iris objected, that the in Plays are com- 
2 Chnplaius, and that theſe "Belonging to Per- 
uality, they were obliged ro repreſent 


— 2 and ſubmiſſive. To this I anſwer, 


Firſt, In my former Remark, that the Stage often 
outrages the whole Order, without regard to any 

rticular Office. But were it not ſo, in tile 

Second Place, They quite overlook the Charac- 
ter, and miſtake the 2 of Chaplains. They 
are no Servants, neither do they belong to any Bo- 
dy, but God Almighty: This Point f have fully 


* in another ne 5 ain ther I refer the Moral 27 
Reader. - * | ſays. 


1 


HAP. WMW 
T he Stage-Poets make their- principal Per- 
| ſons Uicins, and reward t en End 


of rhe Play. 


HE Lines of virtue and Vice are guck dut 
by Nature in very legible Diſtinctions; they 
tend to a different Point, and in the greater In- 
ſtances the Space between them is eaſil FG, 

Nothing can be more unlike” than t | 
Forms of theſe Qualities : The firſt oy all the 
Sweetneſs, Charms, and Graces imaginable ; the 


other has the Air of a Poſt ill carved into a Mon- 
ſter, and looks both fooliſh and frightful together. 


Theſe- are the Native Appearances of Good and 
Evit: And they that endeavour to blot the Di- 
ſtinctions, to rub out the Colours, or change ns 
Marks, are extreamly to blame. Tis confe 
long as the Mind is awake, and Conſcience * 


when Vice is varniſh'd over with th Pleaſure, and 


| comes in the Shape of Convenience, the Caſe 


grows 


4 


a 


' 


. Pore View of Ken) 


3 ſomewhat d for then the Faney 


may be gain'd, and, the Guards corrupted, and 


3 ſuborr'd againſt it / ſelf, And thus a Di/ 
guiſe often paſſes hen the Perſon would dc 

wie be ſtopt. To put Laodugſi into wy ris. 
Condition, co give it an 4 e of ee 

do treat it wich Ceremony and Reſpect, is the 

way to confound the e to fortify 
the Charm, and to make the Miſchief! invincible. 
Innocence is often owing to Fear, and Appetite. 
is kept under by Shame; but when theſe Re- 


ſtraints are once taken off, when Profit and Liber- 
ty lie on the fame Side, and a Man can debauch 


himſelf into Credit; what can be expected in 
ſuch a..Caſe, but that Pleaſure ſhould-grow-abſo- 
lute, and Madneſs carry all before it? The Stage 
ſeems eager to bribg Matters to this Iſſue; they 
have —_ a conſiderable Progreſs, and are ſtill 
ing their Point with all the Vigour. imagina- 
Ble! H chis be not their Aim why is Lewdneſs. fo 
much conſider d in Character and Succefs' Why 
are their Favourites Atheiſtical, and their fine Gen- 
tlemen dehauched? To what Purpoſe is Vice thus 
prefer', thus ornamented, and careſs d, unleſs for 
mitation? That Matter of Fact ſtands thus, 1 
| ſhall, make good by ſeyeral Inſtances. To begin 
then with theix Men of Breeding and F * 
oth 4. Wild. blood ſets up for Debanchery, ridicules 
ol. p. 3. riage, and ſwears by Mabomet. Bellamy 4a K 


Bock 4- 


39. IN Smutty,. and Harcourt falſe to his Friend who 
bi uſed him kindly, In the Plain Dealer Freeman talks 


> coarſely, cheats the Widow, debauches her Son, 


5 


and makes him undutiful. Bellmour is lewd and 


| * 5 og As and, Mellefont. puts Careleſs in the beſt 


d Bate can to debauch Lady Plyant, Theſe 


puble Sparks generally marry the top Ladies, and thoſe 
that do t. are brought to no Penance, but go 


Paler, 
34. 


off 


ſport with the Devil, and Lorenzo is vicious, and 
„„ calls his Father Bawdy. Magiſtrate. Horner is hor- 


' Innoralny- encouraged. 

oF with the Character of fine Ca 0M Don 
Sebaſtian, Antonio, an Atkeiſtical Bullys is fewarded 
with the Lady Moraima, and half the AAufti's E- 
ſtare. Valentine in Lobe for Love is Ci I may ſo 


call. him) the Hero of the Play; this Spark the Love, p. 


Poet would paſs for a Perſon of Virtukf but he 
too late. Tis true, He was hearty in his 
Affection ito Hugelica. Now without 8 
be in Love with a fine Lady of 3 Pounds is 

a great Virtue] But then — hisdingle Cem 


1 Valentine is — compounded of Z.. * 


Vice. He is a oy Debauchee, unnaturaliand 

profane, obſcene; ſawcy;: and undutifal, and yet 
TH Labertine- is crown'd for the Mtn! of Merit, 
has his Wiſhes" thrown into his Lap, and makes 
the happy Exit. I perceive we ſhould have a rare 
Set of Hirtues if theſe: Poets had the making of 


them! How they y hug a vicious Character, and 
how prafuſe are they in their Liberalities toi Lewd 


—— In the Provotid Wife: Conſtant ſwears at 
thy; ſolicits Lady Brute, confeſſes himſelf lewd; 
prefers DebaSchery: to Marriage. He handles 
—— laſt-Bubje very aner and worth the hłar- 
ing. There is (ſays hie) a poor ſordid Slavery in 
Marriage, that turns 10 10 flowing Tide 25 Honbur, and 


finks it co the: loweſt Ebb off Infumy. is a corrupted 


Soil, ill Nature, Avarice, Slot h, — and Dirt, 
ore all it Pu But then Coiiſtancy ( alids 
boring ) is 'a-brav#, rats baugluy,, grneruu, Agent: 
This, id admirable Sruff hoth for the Rhetorick and 
the Reaſon The Character of Hung. Huſbius 
Relapſe is of the fame Scaunchnel, but this che 
Reader may have i in another Place. 2 1979 


Toad We Exidentd. K ne, Grätlenan, 


is 4 fine Whoring. Swearing, Sttty, Atheiſtical 


Man. Theſe Qualificat ions it ſeems:cotnpleat the. 


Ida of Hohour.Hlieyl are the top nprouementi 
of Fortune, and thediftiiguiſhing Gloriegof Birth 


and Bteeding! This ds the e wy 
) 7 >a 


inithe 5. 38. 
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Tove ſor 


Love, p. 6, 
7, 25,61, 
89, 91. 


14 ſhort View of, & © 
and thoſe that can't ſtand it, ought to bed 
The Reſtraints of Conſcience and the Pedantry of ni 
Virrae, are unbecoming a Cavalier: Future Secu- 
rities, and Reaching beyond Life, are vulgar Pro- 9. 
viſions: I he falls a thinking at this Räte, he f-. 
ſeits his Honour; for his Head was only made to Wl { 
run againſt, a Poſt! Here you have! a Man df . 
Breeding and Figure, that burleſques thei: Bible, ap 
ſwears, and talks Smut to Ladies, ſpeakss ill of his MW 0 
Friend behind his Back, and betrays his Intereſt: ¶ tic 
A ine leman, that has neither Honeſty nor up 
- . Honour, Conſcience nor Manners, good Naturt 


2d. nor civil Hy | iſy: Fine; only in the Inſigniſi- Gi 
'* -  cancy of Life, the Abuſe: of Religion, and the Fa 
| Scandals of Converſation; Fheſe worſflipful Thing Wl yi 


are the Poe!'s' Favorites: They appear at che Head an 
of the Faſbion; and ſhine in Character and Equi; A. 
2 If there is any Senſe ſtirring, they muſt in 
have it, tho' the Reſt of the Stage ſuffer never ſo 0. 
much by the Partiality. And what can lbe the 7. 
meaning of this wretched Diſtribution of Honour 
Is it not to give Credit and Countenanee to Vice, I M 
and to ſhame yoùng People out of all Pfetence the 
to Conſcience and Regularity? They ſeem forc'd me 
to turn lewd in their own: Defence: They can't o- rer 
therwiſe juſtify themſelves to the Faſhion, nor ſl | 
ple not well furniſh'd with Thought: and Expe- I Ge 
rience, are debauch'd- both in Practice 'aridPrinci- Le 
ple. And thus Religion grows unereditable, and P. 
paſſes for ill Education- The Stage ſeldony gives wa 
Quarter to any Thing that's ferviceablo or fignifi- I gr: 
cant, but perſecutes Worth and Goodneſs under I re: 
every Appearance. He that would be ſafec from I of 
their Satyr muſt take care to diſguiſe himſelf in ¶ to 


Vice, and- aut the Colours of Debauchery. c- 
How often is Learning, Induſtry, and Frugafty, I In 


ridiculed in Comedy? The rich Citize nsr are often | 
Miſers and Cuckolds, and the Univerſities, _ th 
+2 of = 32 8 0 
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Immoraluy encouraged. 95 
of Pedantry upon this Score. In ſhort, Libert- 
niſm and Profaneneſs, Dreſſing, Idleneſs, and Gals 
lantry, are the only valuable Qualiries.. As if Pegs 
ple were not apt enough of themſelves to be Lazy, 
Lewd, and Extravagant, unleſs they were prick d 
forward, and provok'd by Glory and Reputation. 
Thus, the Marks of Honour and Infamy are miſ- 
apply ' d, and the Idea's of Virtue. and Vice con- | © 51 
founded. ö Thus Monſtrouſneſs goes for P ropor- 

tion, and the Blemiſhes. of humane Nature make 

up the Beauties of it. N | 


Low . en af (3+) _ T 
The fine Ladies are of the ſame. Cut with the 


1 
- 


with Antonio. Augęlica talks ſawcily to her Uncle, p 


And, as Lhave obſerv'd already, the topping Ladies Chap. 1 
in the Mock Aſftrologer ; Spaniſh Fryar; Coumry Wife, © 2. 


Old. Batchelleur, Orphan, Double Dealer, and Lave 
Triumphant, are ſmutty, and ſometimes profane. 


| 
: 
: 

| } 
| 
| 


[ 
Gentlemen; Moraima is ſcandalouſly. rude: to her p... 
Father, helps. him. to a beating, and runs. away ere ler 9 
1 
and. Belinda confeſſes her. Inclination for a. Gallant. 17%, p.64; | 


1 
f 


| 

di 
| 
| 


And was Licentiouſneſs and Irreligion, always a 
Mark of. Honour? No; 1 don't perceive but that 


the old Poets had another Notion. of Accompliſu - | 


ment, and bred their People of Condition a 'diffes 

rent Way. Pbilolaches in Plautus laments his ber 14. 
ng debauch'd; and dilates upon the Advantages 4. 1. 2 
0 


Virtue and Regularity. Luſiteles another young Trinum. | 


| 4 


Lewdneſs., And the Diſcourſe: between him-and =. 
Pbilto is. Moral, and, well managed. And after- 4: *+ 2. 
wards he. laſhes Luxury and Debauching with. a 

great Deal of Warmth and Satyr. Chremes in Te- Eunuch. 
rence is a modeſt young Gentleman; he is afraid 4- 3 3. 
of being ſurpriz?d. by Thais, and ſeems careful; not 

to fully, his. Reputation. And Pamphylus in He Hecyr. 
cyra reſolves rather to be govern'd by Duty, than, 4: 3. 4. 
Inclination. enn 


Plautu's. Pinacium, rells her N e rick 4. 
that they ought. to acquit themſelves fairiy to their. 2. 
* 15 N Y Huſbands, 


Gentleman giſputes, handſamely by himſelf againſt 4. 2. 1. 


— 
* 


71 port View of "ee: 
Huſbands, 'tho? theſe mould fail in feſt Rega | 
towards them. For all good People will 450 | 
Rice tho® they dont receive it! Lady Brute in : 
| Provobd Wife is govern'd by different Maxims, . 
She is debauch'd with ill Uſage, ſays Virtue is nl 
Aß, and a Gultant”s 4vorth forty ot. Pinacium goes 
on to another Head of Buty, and declares that 
Daughter can never reſpect her Father too much, 
and that Diſobedience has a great Deal of Scandal, 
and Lewdneſs in't. The Lady 'Facinta, as I re: 
member, does'not treat her Fache at this Rate of 
Decency. Let us hear à little of her Behaviour, 
The Mock A -ologer” makes the Men draw, and 
frights the Ladies with the Apprehenſion of a 
Qvuarrel. Upon this Theodoſia cries, what will be. 
come of us! Facthta anſwers,” wel die for Company : 
Nothing vexes me but that I an not a Man, to have 
one ibruſt at that malicious old Father of mine, befor 
Igo. Afterwards the old Gentleman Alonzo threa- 
tens his Daughters with à Nutinery Jacinia Tpars 
again, and ſays, I would have RE to know, "thou 
gracelsfs-old Man, that I defy a Nunnty: 457 
NMunnery once more, and ] diſown thee fer my Father. 
I could carry on the Compariſon between'the old 
de and modern Poets ſomewhat farther. But this 

may ſufficde. b. ah 1-15 BURT 
FAT Thus we ſee what a fine Time lewd People have 
on the £ngliſh Stage. No Cenſure, no Mark of 
Innfamy, no Mottificatit muſt touch them. They 
keep their Honour untarniſh'd; and carry off the 
Advantage of their Character. They are ſet up 
for the Standard of Behaviour, and tlie Maſters of 
5 Ceremony and Senſe. And at laſt that the Exam- 
ple may work the better, they generally make 
them rich and bappy, and reward chem wick their 
own Deſires, 5 
Mr. Dryden, in the Preface to his Met "brats 
ger, confeſſes Himſelf blamed for this Practice; for 


making debauebd Peron Bis Protagoniſts, or chief 
WES  Perſos 
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Amoraloy enconragd. 


Perſons of the Drama; And for making, them happy 
Co 


in the Conclufion of the Play, | againſt the Law of 
Comedy, which is to reward Virtue, and puniſh Vice: 
To this Objection he makes a lame Defence. And 
anſwers - | | Rx . 


* 


1. That be knows no ſuch Law tonſtantly bbſervd 


in Comedy by the Ancient or Modern Poets, What 
then? Poets are not always exactly in Rule. It may 
be a good Law tho? tis not conſtantly obſerv'd ; 
ſome are conſtantly broken, and yet neer 
the worſe for all that. He goes on, and pleads the 
Authorities of Plagtus and Terence. I grant there 
are Inſtances bf Favour to vicious young People 
in thoſe Authors; but to this I reply 

1. That thoſe Poets had a greater Compaſs of 
Liberty in their Religion. Debauchery did not 
lie under thoſe Diſcouragements of Scandal and 


Penalty with them, as it does with us: Unleſs 


therefore he can prove Heatheniſm; and Chriſtiani- 
ty the ſame; his Pretedents will do him little Ser- 
ee FF 

2. Horace, who was as good a Judge of the Stage 
as either of thoſe Comedians, ſeems to be of ano- 
ther Opinion. He condemiis the Obſcenities of 


F 
' 


De Atta 


Plautus, and tells you Men of Fortune and Qua- 5. 


lity in his Time, would not endure immodeſt Sa- 
tyr. He continues, that Poets were formerly ad- 
mired for the great Services they did. For teach- 
ing Matters relating to Religion and Government; 


for refining the Manners, tempering the Paſſions, 


and improving the Underſtandings of Mankind: 
For making them more uſeful in Domeſtick Rela- 


tions, and the publick Capacities of Life. This 


is a Demonſtration that Vice was not the Inclina- 


tion of the Muſes in thoſe Days; and that Horace 


believ'd the chief Buſineſs of a Poem was, to in- 
ſtrut the Audience. He adds farther, that the 
Chorus ought to turn upon the Argument of the 
Drama, and ſupport the — of the 47s. * 
they 
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| id. Schol. ; 
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| 

| 
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A. N ie & Ce. 
| they ought to ſpeak i in Defence of Virtue and Fry- 
lity, and ſhew a Negard to Religion. Now from 
the Rule of the Chorus, we may conclude his Judg. 
ment for the Pla For, as he obſerves, there ON 
be a Uniformity Doc the Chorus and the Act.: 
Fhey muſt have the ſame. View, and be all of a 
Piece. From hence 'tis plain, that Horace would 
have no immoral Characters have either Counte- 
nance or good Fortune upon the Stage. If tis 
ſaid the very mention of the Chorus ſhews the Di- 
rections were intended for 7 ragedy, To this 
L anſwer, that the Conſequence is not good: For 
the Uſe of a Chorus is not inconſiſtent with Come- 
dy. The ancient Comedians had it. Ariſtophanes is 
an Inſtance. I know tis ſaid the Chorus was left out 
in that they call the New Comedy. But I can't ſee 
Is Concluſiveneſs of this Aﬀertion. For Ariſto- 


phanes his Plutus is New Comedy with a Chorus in't. 


And Ariſtotle who lived after this Revolution of 
the Stage, mentions nothing of the Omiſſion of the 
Chorus. He rather ſuppoſes its Continuance by 


WLibr. de ſaying the Chorus was added by the Government long 
oe cap. 5. after the Invention of Comedy. Tis true - Plautus 


and Terence have none, but thoſe before them pro- 
bably might. Moliere has now. reviv'd them; and 
Ha might be of his Opinion for ought we 


| know to the contrary. 


"Laſtly, Horace having expreſly. mentioged the 
Beginning and 9 17 reſs of Comedy, diſcovers him- 
ſelf more fully: He adviſes. a, Poet to form his 
Work upon the Precepts of Socrates and. Plato, and 
the Models of Moral Philoſophy This was the 
way to preſerve Decency, pl aſſign a proper 
Fate and Behaviour to every Cbaratler. Now if 


Horace would have his Poet govern'd by the Max- 


ims of Morality, he muſt oblige him to Sobriety 
of Conduct, and a juſt Diſtribution of Rewards and 
Puniſhments | 


Mr. Dryden makes . and enplegroun 
£0 


Immorality encohnfaged. I 
to fortify himſelf, in Modern Authority. He lets 


us know that Ben Johnſon, after whom be may be 5, wu 
roud to err, gives him more than one Exam le of this Aſtral. 


Conduct; That in the Alchymilt 7s notoricus, where 
neither Face nor his Maſter are corrected according 


their Demerits. But how proud ſoever Mr. Dry 


den may be of an Error, he has not ſo much of 
Ben Johnſon's Company as he. pretends. His In- 
ſtance of Face, &c. in the Achimiſt is rather no- 
torious againſt his Purpoſe than for it. 
For 5 

debauch the Widow; neither is it clear that the 
Matter went thus far. He might gain her conſent 
upon Terms of Honour for ought appears to the 
contrary. Tis true, Face, who was one of the prin- 
cipal Cheats, is pardon'd and conſider'd: But then 
his Maſter confeſſes himſelf kind to a Fault. He 
owns this Indulgence was a Breach of Juſtice, and 


unbecoming the Gravity of an old Man. And 


then deſires the Audience to excuſe him upon the 


Score of the Temptation, But Face continued in the igid. 


Couſenage till the laſt without Repentance. Under 
favour, I conceive this is a Miſtake. For does not 
Face make an Apology before he leaves the Stage? 
Does he not ſet himſelf at the Bar, arraign his 
own: Practice, and caſt the Cauſe upon the Cle- 


mency of the Company? And are not all theſe - 


Signs of the Diſlike of what he had done? Thus 
careful the Poet is to prevent the ill Impreſſions of 
his Play! He brings both Man and Matter to Con- 
feſſion; he diſmiſſes them like Malefactors, and 
moves for their Pardon before he gives them their 
Diſcharge. But the Mock Aſfireloger has a gentler 
Hand: Wildblood and Facinta are more generouſly 
uſed: There is no Acknowledgment exacted: No 
Hardſhip put upon them; They are permitted to 
talk on in their Libertine Way to the laſt; and 
take leave without the leaſt Appearance of Refor- 


mation. The Mock Aſtrologer urges Ben Johnſon's Si- 
| H 2 lent 


ace did not counſel his Maſter Lovewit to 


/ 


7 jhort View of, &c. um 
lent Woman as another Precedent to his purpoſe, 
For there Dauphine confeſſes himſelf in Love with 
all the Collegiate Ladies. And yet this naughty Dau- 
phine is crowned in the End with the Poſſſſion of 
his Undles Eſtate, and with the Hopes of all his Mi- 
fireſſes. This Charge, as I take it, is ſomewhat 
too ſevere. I grant Dauphine profeſſes himſelf in 
Love with the Collegiate Ladies at firſt: But when 
they invited him to a private Viſit, he makes 
them no Promiſe; but rather appears tired, and 
willing to diſengage. Dauphine therefore is not 
altogether ſo naughty as this Author repreſents 
him. . 


Ben Jobnſon's Fox is clearly againſt Mr. Dryden. 


Wiz ſy of And here I have his own Confeſſion for Proof. He 
ne- declares the Poet's End in this Play was the Puniſh- 
* Pee, ment of Vice, and the Reward of Virtue. Ben was 
. 8. forced to ſtrain for this Piece of Juſtice, and break 


— — 
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through the Unity of Deſign. This Mr. Dryden re- 
marks upon him: However he is pleaſed to com- 
mend the Performance, and calls it an excellent 
Fifth Act. | 

Ben Fobnſon ſhall ſpeak for himſelf afterwards in 
the Character of a Critick; in the mean Time J 
ſhall take a Teſtimony or two from Shakeſpear. 
And here we may obſerve the admir'd Falſtafe - 
goes off in Diſappointment. He is thrown out of 

avour as being a Rake, and dies like a Rat be- 
hind the Hangings. The Pleaſure he had given, 
would not excuſe him. The Poet was not ſo par- 
tial, as to let his Humour compound for his 
Lewdneſs. If *tis objected that this Remark is wide 
of the Point, becauſe Falftaffe is repreſented in 
Tragedy, where the Laws of Juſtice are more 
ſtrictly obſerv'd. To this I anſwer, that you may 
call Henry the Fourth and Fifth, Tragedies if you 
pleaſe : Bur for all that, Falfaffe wears no Bi. 
kins, his Character is perfectly comical from End 
to End. 221 | TE 
ro , 


Immorality encourag d 
The next Inſtance ſhall be in Flowerdale the Pro- 


101 


digal. This Spark, notwithſtanding his Extrava- The Lon 
gance, makes a lucky Hand on't at laſt, and mar- — "oO 
ries up a rich Lady. But then the Poet qualifies ** 


him for his good Fortune, and mends his Man- 
ners with his Circumſtances. He makes him re- 
pent; and leave off his Intemperance, Swearing, 
Sc. And when his Father warn'd him againſt 2 


Relapſe, he anſwers very ſoberly, 
Heaven helping me, Pll hate the Courſe of Hell. 


I could give ſome Inſtances of this Kind out of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, but there's no need of an 
farther Quotation; for Mr. Dryden is not farif 
fied with his Apology from Authority: He does 
as good as own that this may be conſtrued no 
better than defending one ill Praftice by another, 
To prevent this very reaſonable Objection he en- 
deavours to vindicate his Precedents from the Rea- 
ſon of the Thing. To this Purpoſe he makes 2 
wide Difference between the Rules of Tragedy and Co- 
medy, That Vice muſt be impartially proſecuted in the 
firſt, becauſe the Perſons are great, &c. 

It ſeems then Executions are only for Greatneſs 
and Quality, Fuſtice is not to ſtrike much [ver 
than a Prince. Private People may do what they 
pleaſe. They are too few for Miſchief, and too 
little for Puniſhment ! This would be admirable 
Doctrine for Newgate, and give us a general Goal- 
Delivery without more ado. But in Tragedy (fays 
the Mock Aſtrologer ) the Crimes are likewiſe hor- 
rid, ſo that there is a Neceſſity for Severity and 
Example. And how ſtands the Matter in Come- 


dy? Quite otherwiſe. There the Faults are but gia, 


the Sallies of Youth, and the Frailties of humane Na- 
ture. For Inſtance. There is nothing but a lit- 
tle Whoring, Pimping, Gaming, Profaneneſs, &c, 
And who could be ſo hard hearted to give a Man 
any Trouble for this? Such Rigours would be 
W a | ſtrangely 


A Shoes | Lieu ef, | &. 


ſtrangely inhumane? A Poet is a: better natur'd 
Thing 1 can aſſure you. Theſe little Miſcarriages 
move Pity and Commiſeration, and are not ſuch as muſi 
of neceſſity be funiſi d. This is comfortable- Caſyi- 
ſtry! But to be ſerious. Is Diſſolution of Manners 
ſuch a Peccadillo? Does a profligate Conſcience 
deſerve nothing but Commileration? And are Peo- 
ple damn'd only for humane Hrailties? I perceive 
the Laws of Religion and thoſe of the Stage differ 
extreamly! The Strength of his Defence lies in this 


choice Maxim, that the chief End of Comedy is De. 


light, He queſtions whether Inſtruſtion has any thing 


t do in Comedy: If it has, he is ſure *tis no more than 


its ſecondary End: For the Buſineſs of the Poet is to 
make you {augh... Granting the Truth af this Princi— 
* I ſomewhat queſtion the Serviceableneſs of it. 


or is there no Diverſion to be had unleſs Vice ap- 
pears proſperous, and rides at the Head of Suc- 


ceſs? One would think ſuch a prepoſterous Diſtri- 
bution of Rewards, ſhould rather ſhock the Reaſon, 
and raiſe the Indignation of the Audience. To laugh 
without Reaſon is the Pleaſure of Fools, and againſt 
it, of ſomething worſe. Tae expoſing of Knavery, 
and making Letodneſ ridiculous, is a much better 
Occaſion for Laughter. And this, with Submiſ- 
fion, I take to be the End of Comedy. And there- 
fore it does not differ from Tragzdy in the End, but 
in the Means. Inſtruction is the principal Deſign of 
both. The one works by Terror, the other by In- 
famy. *Tis true, they don't move in the ſame 
Line, but they meet in the ſame Point at laſt.- For 
this Opinion I have good Authority, beſides what 
has been cited already. bo : 

1/, Monſieur Rapin affirms, ** That Delight is 


, &c. “ the End that Poetry aims at, but not the prin- 


** cipal one. For Poetry being an Art, ought to 
ebe profitable by the Quality of its own Nature, 
and by the Eſſential Subordination that all Arts 
* ſhauld have to Polity, whoſe End in ne 
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Immoralit ty cncorraged, | 
« the publick Good, This is the Judgment of 
« Ariſtotle and of Horace his chief Interpreter.“ 
Ben Johnſon in his Dedicatory Epiſt of his Fox has 


ſomewhat conſiderable upon this Argument; and 
declaims with a great deal of Zeal, Spirit and good 


Senſe, againſt the Licentiouſneſs of the Stage. He 
lay s it down for a Principle, That tis impoſſible. 

* be a good Poet without being a good Man. 
« That he (a good Poet) is ſaid to be able to inform 
« young Men to all good Diſcipline, and enflame 
« grown Men to all great Virtues, G. 
« That the general Complaint, was, that the Vi- 
« ters of thoſe Days had nothing remaining in 
« them of the Dignity of a Poet, but the abuſed 
« Name. That now, eſpecially in Stage Poetry, 


« nothing but Ribaldry, Profanation, Blaſphemy, 


« all Licence of Offence to God and Man, is prax- 


« tiſed. He confeſſes a great part of this Charge oo 


« is over- true, and is ſorry he dares not deny 1 wo 


„But then he hopes all are not embark' d in this 
« bold Adventure for Hell. For my 275 (ſays 
&« he) I can, and from a molt clear Conſc 

«-firm, that I have ever trembled to think to- 
« wards the leaſt Profaneneſs, and loath'd the, Uſe 
« of ſuch foul and unwaſh'd Bawdry', as is now 
« made the Food of the Scene. The Encreaſe 
« of which Luft in Liberty, what- learned or libe- 
„ral Soul does not abhor? In whole Enterludes 
* nothing but the Filth of the Time is utter d 
« with Brothelry able to violate the Ear of a Pa- 
gan, and Blaſphemy, to turn the Blood of a 


“ Chriſtian to Water. He continues, that the In- 


« ſolence of theſe Men had brought the My/es into 


„ Diſgrace, and made Poetry the loweſt Scorn of | 


the Age. He appeals to his Patrons the Univer- 
e ſities, . 4 his 2 bour has been heretofore, and 
© moſtly in this his lateſt Work, to reduce not 
„only the ancient Forms, but Manners of the 
« Scene, the Innocence and the Doctrine, which is 

H 4 - - —_— 


tence af- 


Morib. 
| cp. 14. 
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t the Principal End of Poeſy, to inform Men in the 
* beſt Reaſon of Living.” Laſtly he adds, That 


= 


A ſhort View of, Kc. 


i , » 


& he has imitated the Conduct of the Ancients in 
this Play, the Goings out (or Concluſions) of 
whoſe Comedies, were not always joyful, bur oft- 


* 


“ times the Bawds, the Slaves, the Rivals, yea 


«© and the Maſters are multed, and fitly, it being 


s the Office of a Comick Poet (mark that!) to imi. 
tate Juſtice, and inſtru to Life, &c.” Say you 
To! Why then, if Ben Jobnſon knew any thing of 


the Matter, Divertiſement and Laughing is nor, as 
Mr. Dryden affirms, the Chief End of Comedy. This 


' Teſtimony is ſo very full and clear, that it needs no 
| explaining, nor any Enforcement from Reaſoning, 
and Conſequence. *& 5 
And becauſe Laughing and Pleaſure has ſuch an 
unlimited Prerogative upon the Stage, I ſhall add a 
Lib. 4. de Citation or two from 2 concerning this Matter. 
Now this great Man * calls thoſe Buffoons, and Im- 


66 pertinencs, who rally without any Regard to Per- 
„ ſons or Things, to Decency, or good Manners, 
C That there is a great Difference between Ribal- 


dry, and handſom Rallying. He that would 


bd 7 


perform exactly muſt keep within the Character 
of Virtue, and Breeding. He goes on, and tells 
« us that the old Comedians entertain'd the Au- 
% dience with Smut, but the modern ones avoided 
« that Liberty, and grew more reſerv'd. This 
$ latter way he ſays was much more proper and 


2 wore than the other. That in his Opinion 
6c 


*« Rallying, no leſs than Railing, ought to be un- 
der the Diſcipline of Law; that he who is ridden 
„by his Fefts, and minds nothing but the Buſineſs 
* of Laughing, is himſelf ridiculous. And that a 
Man of Education and Senſe, is ſo far from go- 


ing theſe Lengths, that he won't ſo much as en- 


dure the 1 ſort of Buffoonry. 

And as to the Point of Delight in general, the 
ſame Author affirms, That ſcandalous Satisfac- 
. oF +: ions 
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« tions are not properly Pleaſures. *Tis only. Di- 
e ſtemper, and falſe Appetite which makes them 

« palatable. And a Man that is ſick ſeldom has 

« his Taſte true. Beſides, ſuppoſing we throw 

« Capacity out of the Queſtion, and make Ex- 

« periment and Senſation the Judge: Granting 

« this, we ought not to chop at every Bait, nor 

« fly out at every thing that ſtrikes the Fancy. 

« The mere Agreeableneſs muſt not overbear us, 

« without diſtinguiſhing upon the Quality, and 

« the Means. Pleaſure, how charming 4 ever, 

« muſt not be fetch'd out of Vice. An Eſtate is a 

« pretty thing, but if we purchaſe by Falſhood, 

« and Knavery, we pay too much for't. Some 

« Pleaſures are childiſh, and others abominable; 9, y,,,: 
« and upon the whole, Pleaſure, abſolutely ſpeak- Lib. 10. 
« ing, is no good Thing.” And ſo much for the cp. 2. 
Philoſopher. And becauſe Ribaldry is uſed for 
Sport, a Paſſage or two from Quinſilian may not 

be unſeaſonable. This Orator does not only cqn- 

demn the groſſer Inſtances, but cuts off all the 
Double-Entendre's at a Blow. He comes up to the | 
Regularity of Thought, and tells us, “ That the fin 
„% Meaning, as well as the Words of Diſcourſe muſt ib. 6. 
be unſullied.” And in the ſame Chapter he adds cap. 3. 
that, A Man of Probity has always a Reſerve in 

e his Freedoms, and converſes within the Rules 

« of Modeſty, and Character: And that Mirth at 

« the Expence of Virtue, is an Over-purchaſe,” 
Nimium enim riſus pretium eſt, fi probitatis impen lio 
r 

Thus we ſee how theſe great Maſters qualify Di- 
verſion, and tie it up to Proviſbes and Conditions. 
Indeed to make Delight the main Buſineſs of Co- 

medy is an unreaſonable and dangerous Principle, 
opens the Way to all Licentiouſneſs, and confounds 

the Diſtinction between Mirth and Madneſs. For 

if Diverſion is the Chief End, it muſt be had at any 
Price, No ſerviceable Expedient muſt be _ 

| N e ae 
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tho? never ſo ſcandalous. And thus the worſt Thing 
are ſaid, and the beſt abuſed; Religion is inſulted, 
and the moſt ſerions Matters turn; into Ridicule 
As if the blind Side of an Audience ought to be 
careſs'd, and their Folly and Atheiſm entertain'( 
in the firſt Place. Yes, if the Palate is pleas'd, ng 
matter though the Body is po /ſon'd! For can ons 
die of an eaſier Diſcaſe than Diverſion? But Rail. 
lery apart, certainly Mirth and Laughing without 
Reſp-& to the Cauſe, are not ſuch ſupream Satil 
factions! A Man has ſometimes Pleaſure in loſing 
his Wits. Frenſy, and P ſion, will ſhake the 
Lungs, and brighten the Face; and yet I ſuppoſe 
they are not much to be coveted. However noy 


we know the Reaſon of the Profaneneſs, and Ob. 


ſcenity of the Sage, of their helliſh curſing, and 
ſwearing, and in ſhort of their great Induſtry to make 
God and Goodneſs contemptible: *Tis all to @ 
tisfy the Company, and make People laugh! A 
moſt admirable Juſtification: What can be more 
engaging to an Audience, than to ſee a Poet thus a 
theiſtically brave? To ſee him charge up to the Ca 


non's Mouth, and defy the Vengeance of Heaven 
to ſerve them? Beſides, there may be ſomewhat of 


Convenience in the Caſe. To fetch Diverſion out 
of Innocence is no ſuch eaſy matter. There's no 
ſucceeding it may be in this Method, without Sweat 
and Drudging, Clean Wit, inoffenſive Humour, 
and handſome Contrivance, require Time and 
Thought. And who would be at this Expence, 
when the Purchaſe is ſo cheap another way? *Tis 
poſſible a Poet may not always have Senſe enough 
by him for ſuch an Occaſion. And ſince we are 
upon Suppoſals, it may be the Audience is not to be 


gain'd without ſtraining a Point, and giving a Looſe 
to Conſcience: And when People are ſick, are they 


not to be humour'd? In fine, we muſt not make them 


laugh, right or wrong, for Delight is the chief End 


of Comedy. Delight! he ſhould have ſaid * 
| : TT hat's 
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That's the Engliſh of the Word, and the Conſe- 
zucnce of the Practice. But the original Deſign of 
,medy was otherwiſe: And granting it was not ſo, 
hat then? If the Ends of Things were naught, 
hey muſt be mended. Miſchief is the chief End of 
alice, would it be then a Blemiſh in ill Nature to 
bange Temper, and relent into Goodneſs? The 
hief Eud of a Madman it may be is to fire a Houſe, 
juſt we not therefore bind him in his Bed? To 
onclude. If Delight without Reſtraint, or Diſtinc- 
ion, without Conſcience or Shame, is the ſupream 
aw of Comedy, *twere well if we had leſs on't. Ar- 
itrary Pleaſure is more dangerous than arbitra 
ower, Nothing is more brutal than to be aban- 
lon'd to Appetite; and nothing more wretched 
han to ſerve in ſuch a Deſign. The Mock- Aſtrolo- 
er to clear himſelf of this Imputation, is glad to 
give up his Principle at laſt; let any Man ſhould 
bin (lays he) that I write this to make Libertiniſm 
miable, or that I cared not to debaſe the End, and 
n/itution of Comedy. (It ſeems then Delight is not 
he chief End.) I muſt farther declare that wwe make 
rot vicious Perſons happy, but only as Heaven makes 
innert ſo, &c. If this will hold als well. But 
Heaven does not forgive without Repentance; let 


111d-Bl:od, and what Diſcipline he puts him under. 
hy, he helps him to his Miſtreſs, he marries him 
oa Lady of Birth and Fortune. And now do you 
hink he has not made him an Example, and pu- 
iſh'd him to ſome Purpoſe! Thefe are frightful 
Severities! Who would be vicious when ſuch Ter- 


d/,mers happy upon theſe Conditions? Sure ſome 
Lcople have a good Opinion of Vice, or a very ill 
ne of Marriage, otherwiſe they would have char- 
ged the Penance a little more. But I have no- 
hing farther with the Mock- Aft reloger. 


And 


s ſee then what Satisfaction he requires from his 


ors hang over his Head? And does Heaven make 
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And now for the Concluſion of a Chapter, I ſhil 
give ſome Inſtances 'of the Manners of the Stay, 
and that with reſpe& to Poetry, and Ceremony, 
Manners in the Language of Poetry, is a Propriei 
of Actions and 3 To ſucceed in this Bu. 
neſs, there muſt always be a Regard had to Age, 
Sex, and Condition; and nothing put into the 
Mouths of Perſons which diſagrees with any of 
theſe Circumſtances. *Tis not enough to fay ; 
witty thing, unleſs it be ſpoken by a likely Perſon, 
and upon a proper Occaſion. But my Deſign wil 
lead me to this Subject afterwards, and therefore 
ſhall ſay no more of it at preſent, but proceed to 
apply. the Remark. . | 

One Inſtance of Impropriety in Manners both 
Poetical and Moral, is their making Women, and 
Women of Quality talk ſmuttily. This I har 
prov'd upon them already, and could cite man 
more Places to the ſame Purpoſe were it nece{: 
ary. | | 
But I ſhall go on, and give the Reader ſome other 
Examples of Decency, Judgment, and Probability, 
Don Sebaſtian will help us in ſome meaſure. Here 
the Muſti makes a fooliſh Speech to the Rabble, 
and jeſts upon his own Religion. He tells then, 
Though your Tyrant is a lawful Emperor, yet ju 
lawful Emperor is but a Tyrant, —— That your En- 
peror is a Tyrant is moſt manifeſt, for you were ben 
to be Turks, but he bas play'd the Turk with yu, 
And now is not this Man fit to manage the Alcoran, 
and to be ſet up for an Oracle of State? Captan 
Tom ſhould have had this Speech by right: But the 
Poet had a farther Deſign, and any thing is good 
enough for a Mufti, | | 

Sebaſtian, after all the Violence of his Reper- 
tance, his graſping at Self. Murder, and Reſolv 
tions for the Cell, is ſtrangely pleas'd with the Re- 
membrance of his Inceſt, and wiſhes the Repetition 
of it: And Almeida, out of her Princely * 
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and ſingular Compunction, is of the ſame Mind. 


in Sopbocles don't repent at this rate. No; the Hor- 
ror of the firſt Diſcovery continues upon their Spi- 
rits: They never relapſe into any Fits of Intempe- 
rance, nor entertain themſelves with a lewd Me- 
mory. This ſort of Behaviour is not only more in- 
ſtructive but more natural too. It being very un- 
likely one ſhould wiſh the repeating a Crime, when 
he was almoſt diſtracted at the Thoughts on't, at 
the Thoughts on't, tho? *twas committed under all 
the Circumſtances of Excuſe, Now when Igno- 
rance and mere Miſtake are fo very diſquieting, 
tis very ſtrange if a Man ſhould plague his Mind 
with Aggravations of Knowledge; to carry Aver- 
ſion, and Deſire, in their full Strength upon the 


ſame Object; to fly and purſue with ſo much Eager- p. 32. 


neſs, is ſomewhat unuſual. | 

If we ſtep to the Spaniſh Fryar he will afford us a 
Eight worth the obſerving. *Tis part of the Ad- 
dreſſes of Torriſmond to Leonora. | | 


You are ſo Beautiful, 
So wondrous Fair, you juſtify Rebellion; 
As if that faultleſs Face could make no Sin, 
But Heaven by looking on it muſt forgive. 


Theſe are ſtrange Complements ! Torriſmond calls 
his Queen Rebel to her Head, when he was both 
her General and her Lover. This is powerful Rhe- 
torick to court a Queen with! Enough one would 
think to have made the Affair deſperate, But he 
has a Remedy at hand. The Poets Noſtrum of Pro- 
faneneſs cures all. He does as good as tell her, ſhe 


may fin as much as ſhe has a mind to. Her Face 


is a Protection to her Conſcience, For Heaven is 
under a Neceſlity to forgive a handſome- Woman. 
To ſay, all this ought to be paſs d over in Torriſmond 


on the Score of his Paſſion, is to make the Ex- 


cuſe more ſcandalous than the Fault, F poſſible. 
| X Such 


og 


his is ſomewhat ſurpriſing! Qdipus and Jocaſta p. 119. 


2 


p. 52. 
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Such Raptures are fit only for Bedlam, or a Phy 
which I ſhan't name. Love Triumphant will furnik 
another Rant not altogether inconſiderable. Hei 
Celadea a Maiden Lady when ſhe was afraid hs 
Spark would be married to another, calls out pre 
ſently for a Chaos. She is for pulling the Worl 
about her Ears, tumbling all the Elements tog: 
ther, and expoſtulates with Heaven for makin 
humane Nature otherwiſe than it ſhould hay; 
been. | 


Great Nature break thy Chain that links together 
The Fabrick of this Globle, and make a Chaos, 
Like that within my Soul. — 


Nov to my Fancy, if ſhe had call'd for a C:rMio 
inſtead of a Chaos, trip'd off, and kept her FolyMWvh 
to her ſelf, the Woman had been much wiſer. AC 
ſince. we have ſhewn our Skill in vaulting on cat 
High-Ropes, a Tumbling on the Stage may not do" 
amiſs for Variety. | 8 

Now then for a Jeſt or two. Don Gomez ſhall be. 
gin: And here he'll give us a Gingle upon the 
double meaning of a Word. 5 00 
I think, ſays Dominick the Fryar, it was my gui 
Angel that ſent me bither ſo opportunely. Gomez ſu- 
ſpecs him brib'd for no creditable Buſineſs and 
Anſwers. | | | 

Gom. Ay, whoſe good Angels ſent you hither, tha 
you know beſt, Father. | 

Theſe Spaniards will entertain us with more 
this fine Raillery. Colonel Sancho in L-ve Trim: 
phant has a great Stroak at it. He ſays his Bride Ds 
linda is no more Dalinda, bur Dalilab the Philiſtine 
This Colonel, as great a Soldier as he is, is quite 
puzzled at a Herald. He 1b they ca bim Herod, 
or ſome ſuch Fewiſh Namo. Here you have a good 
Officer ſpoilꝰd for a miſeruble Jeſt. And yet after 
all, this Sancho, though he can't pronounce Heraid, 
knows what ' tis to be Laconick, which is ſomewhat 

ö 3 more 
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ore out of his way. Tyraſo in Terence was a Man Eunuch. 


0 of the ſame. Size in Senſe, but for all that he does 
= quibble. . Albanact, Captain of the Guards, is xing Arth 
e nuch about as witty as Sancho. It ſeems Emmeline, p. 2. 


Heireſs to the Duke of Cornwal, was blind. Albanact 

akes the Riſe of his Thought from hence, and ob- 

ſerves that as blind as ſhe is, Coſwald would have no 

lind Bargain of her. Carlos tells Sancho he is ſure r,ve Tri- 
of his Miſtreſs, and has uo more to do but to take out um. p. 26. 
Licence. 

Sancho replies, Indeed I have her Licence fort. 

Carlos is ſomewhat angry at this Gingle, and cries, 

What quibbling too in your Proſperity? Adverſity it 

ſeems is the only time for punning. Truly ] think 

ſo too. For 'tis a Sign a Man is much diſtreſs'd, 

when he flies to ſuch an Expedient. However, 

Carlos needed not to have been ſo touchy: For he 

can ſtoop as low himſelf upon occaſion. We muſt 


o know then that Sancho had made himſelf a hunch'd 

Back, to counterfeit the Conde Alonzo. The two 
t. Colonels being in the ſame Diſguiſe, were juſt upon 
ge che Edge of a Quarrel. After ſome Preliminaries in 


Railing, Sancho cries, Don't provoke me; I am miſe 
chievouſly bent. 

Carlos replies, Nay you are Bent enough in Con- 
cience, but I have a Bent Fiſt for Boxing. Here you 
have a Brace of Quibbles ſtarted in a Line and a 
half, And which is worſt of all, they come from 
Carlos, from a Character of Senſe; and therefore the 
Poet, nat the Soldier, muſt anſwer for them. h 
I ſhall now give the Reader a few Inſtances of the 
Courtſhip of'the Stage, and how decently they treat 
the Women, and Quality of both Sexes. The Wo- 
men who are ſecured from Affronts by Cuſtom, and 
have a Privilege for Reſpect, are ſometimes but 
roughly ſaluted by theſe Men of Addreſs. And to 
bar the Defence, this Coarſeneſs dozs not always 
come from Clowns, and Women-haters, but from 
Perſons of Figure, neither ſingular nor ill bred. _ 
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which is {till worle, The Satyr falls on blindly wich 


Women had need lay in a Stock of ill Nature be 
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out Diſtinction, and ſtrikes at the whole Sex. 
Enter Raymond, a Nobleman, in the Span 
Fryar. | | | 


O Virtue! Virine ! What art thou become, me 

That Men ſhould leave thee for that Toy a Woman, me 

Made from the Droſi and Refuſe of a Man? to 

Heaven took him ſleeping when he made her too, 

Had Man been waking he had ne re conſented. av 
I did not know before that a Man's Droſs lay ir - 


his Ribs; I believe ſometimes it lies higher. Bu 
the Philoſophy, the Religion, and the Ceremony 
of theſe Lines, are tog tender to be touched. Cre bs 
a Prince in dipus, rails in general at the Sex, ant Ml 
at the ſame time is violently in Love with Eurydi, 9, 
This upon the Matter, is juſt as natural as *tis c. Fr 
vil. If any one would underſtand what the Cur/: of WM N. 
all tender beartęd Women is, Belmour will inform him. if 
What is it then? *Tis the Pox. If this be true, the 


times. It ſeems *tis their only Preſervative. It N th 
guards their Virtue, and their Health, and is al all 
they have to truſt to. Sharper, another Man of 
Senſe in this Play, talks much at the ſame Rate. ,,, 
Belinda would know of him where he got that excel MI ,, 
lent Talent of Railing ? | lef 

Sharp. Madam, the Talent was born with me—— il ; | 
J confeſs I have taken Care to improve it to qualify i 
for the Society of Ladies. Horner, a topping Char 1 
Fer in the Country Wife, is adviſed to avoid Women, Ml th 
and hate them as they do him. He anſwers; de 

Becauſe I do hate them, and would hate them yi Ml Jo 


more, Vll frequent em; you may ſee by Marriage, 1. ſti 


thing makes a Man hate a Woman more than ber lf pr 

ſtant Converſation, There is ſtill ſomething more Sl 

coarſe upon the Sex ſpoken by Dorax, but it 152 Ml 
rivileged Expreſſion and as ſuch I muſt leave it. E 
he Relapſe mends the Contrivance of the Satyr, MW þ 
1 ä re fines 
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tefines upon the Manner, and to make the Diſ- 
courſe the more probable, obliges the Ladies to a- 
buſe themſelves. And becauſe I ſhould be loath 
to tire the Reader, Berinthia ſhall cloſe the Argu- 
ment. This Lady having undertook the Employ- 
ment of a Procureſi, makes this Remark upon it 
to herſelf. NS eee | 
Berinth. So here is fine Work ! But there was no e 
avoiding it. Beſides, I begin to fancy there may 
be as much Pleaſure in tarrying on another Body's In- 
trigue,, as ones own. This is at leaſt certain, it es 
erciſes almoſt all the entertaining Faculties of a Wo- 
man. For there is Employment for Hypocriſy, In- 
vention, Deceit, Flattery, Miſchief, and Lying. 
Let us now ſee what Quarter the Stage gives to 
Quality. And here we ſhall find them extreamly 
Free and Familiar. They dreſs up the Lords in Doubls 
Nick-Names, and expoſe them in Characters of Dealer. 
Contempt. Lord Froth is explain'd a Solemn Con- 9e. 
comb, and Lord Rake, and Lord Foplington give R, apf. 


you their Talent in their Title. Lord Plaufible iti probt 4 
the Plain Dealer acts a fidiculous Part, but is with % 


all very civil. He tells Manly he never attempted +. 
to abuſe any Perſon. The other anſwers; bat you p. 4. 
were afraid? Manly goes on and declares he would 
call a Raſaul by no other Title; the“ his Father had 

left bim a Dukes. That is, he would call a Duke p. 2 
a Raſcal. This I confeſs is very much Plain Deal- 

ng. Such Freedoms would appear but odly in 
Life, eſpecially without Provocation. I muſt own 

the Poet to be an Author of good Senſe; but un- 

der favour, theſe Jeſts, if we may call them ſoz are 
lomewhat high ſeaſon'd, the Humour ſeems over- 
ſtrain'd, and the CharaFer puſh'd too far. To 
proceed. Muſtapha was ſelling Don Alverez for a 


Slave. The Merchant aſks what Virtues be has. DonSebaſt, 


Muſtapba replies, Virtues quoth ab! He is of a great 5. 16. 
Family and Rich, what other Virtues would'ft thou - 
have in a Nobleman ? Don Carlos in Love Trium- 

| I  phant 
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and out- throws Muſtapha a Bar's length. He tells 
. 17. us Nature has given Sancho an empty Noddle, bu 
1 Fortune in revenge bas fill d his Pockets: Juſt 4 
Lord's Eftate in Land and Wit. This is a hand 
Complement to the Nobility! And my Lord Sali; 
FT bury had no doubt of it a good Bargain of 
Don Quix. Dedication. Tereſa's general Deſcription of a Coun- 
Fart II. teſs is conſiderable in its Kind: But only tis in no 
7.7. Condition to appear. In the Relapſe, Sir Tunbelly 
k who had miſtaken Young Faſhion for Lord Fopling 
ton, was afterwards undeceiv'd; and, before the 
Surprize was quite over, puts the Queſtion, 1: it 
then poſſible that this ſhould bg the true Lord Fop- 
lington at laſt? The Nobleman removes the Scru- 
ple with great Civility and Diſcretion! Lord Fopl, 
by what do you fee in his Face to make you doubt 
of 7 ? Sir, aug preſuming to have an extraording- 
ry Opinion of my Figure, give me leave to tell you, 
14 * — "ax 4 — 5 Lords as 1 have 2 
= Relapſe, uud not think it impoſſible a Perſon of a worſe Tal 
Wil *- 34 than mine might be a Modern Man of Quality. 
| Pm ſorry to hear Modern Quality degenerates ſo 
B much. But by the way, theſe Liberties are alto- 
. 24. gether new; they are unpraftiſed by the Latin 
[ Comedians, and by the Engiiſs too till very Jately, 
WM 706, 25 the Plain Dealer obſerves. And as for Molier: 
I  Moliere. in France, he pretends to fly his Satyr no higher 
8 than a Marquis. _ 
And has our Stage a particular Privilege? | 
their Charter enlarg'd, and are they on the ſame 
Foot of Freedom with the Slaves in the Saturns 
lia? Muſt all Men be handled alike? Muſt ther 


Roughneſs be needs play d upon Title? And can't 
they laſh the Vice without pointing upon the Qu 

Eſſay Pra. lity? If, as Mr. Dryden rightly defines it, a Pla 
Port. P. 5. ought to be a juſt Image of Humane Nature; Wiy 
are not the Decencies of Life, and the Reſpects of 
Converſation obſervd? Why muſt the Cuſtoms d 

: | Countries 


pbant ſtands for a Gentleman, and a Man of Senſe, 
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him in this glorious Equipage, he brings him out 
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Countries be crofs'd upon, aid the Regards of 
Honour overlook'd? What Neceffity is there to 
kick the Coronets about the Stage, and to make 
a Man a Lord, only in order to make him a 
Coxcomb. I hope the Poet don't intend to re- 
vive the old Project of Levelling, and Vote down 
the Houſe of Peers. In earneſt, the Play-bouſe is 
an admirable School of Behaviour! This is their 
way of managing Ceremony, diftinguiſhing De- 
gree, and entertaining the Boxes! Bur I ſhall leave 
them at prefent to the Enjoyment bf their Talent, 
and proceed to another Argument. 
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Remarks upon Amphitryon, Xing Arthur, 
Don Quixote, and the Relapſe: 
SECTION. 1L 

T 3. following Plays; excepting the laſt, will 

fall under the ſame Heads of Commendation 
with the former. However; ſince the Poets haye 
here been prodigal in their Expence, and dreſs'd 
themſelves with more Curioſity than ordinary, they 
deſerve a proportionable Regard, So much Fi- 
nery muſt not be crowded. I ſhall therefore make 
Elbow-Room for their Figure, and allow them the 
Compaſs of a diſtin Chapter. 
To begin with Amphitryon. In this Play Mr. Dry- 
den repreſents Fupiter with the Attributes of the 
ſupream Being: He furniſhes him with Omnipo- Amphit: 
tence, makes him the Creator of Nature; and the p. t, 2, 3. 
Arbiter of Fate, 8 all the Functions of Provi- 8. 9. 
dence in his Hand, and deſcribes him vith the 
Majeſty. of the true God. And when he has put 
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or Diverſion. He makes him exprefs himſelf 
in the moſt intemperate Raptures: He is willing 
to renounce his Heaven for his Brutality, and em- 

loy a whole Eternity m Lewdneſs, He draws his 

ebauch at its full length, with all the Art, and 
Heightings, and Foulneſs of Idea imaginable. This 
Jupiter is not contented with his ſucceſs againſt 
Ampbitryon, unleſs he brings Amend into the Con. 
federacy, and makes her a Party ex poſt Facto. He 
would not have her think of her Huſband, but her 
Lover, that is, her Whoremaſter. *Tis not the Suc- 
ceſs, but the Manner of gaining. it which is all in 
all. *Tis the Vice which 1s the charming Circum- 
ſtance. Innocence and Regularity are dangerous 
Companions, they ſpoil Satisfaction, and make e. 
very Thing infipid! Unleſs People take Care to 
diſcharge their Virtue, and clear off their Con- 
ſcience, their Senſes will yaniſh immediately! For 
Jupiter, ſays he, would owe nothing to a Name |i 
dull as Huſband. And in the next Page. 


That very Name of Wife and Marriage, 
Is poiſon to the deareſt Sweets of Love. 


J would give the Reader ſome more of theſe 
fine Sentences, but that they are too much out of 
Order to appear. The Truth is, our Stage-Poet: 
ſeem. to fence againſt Cenſure by the Exceſs of 
Lewdneſs; And to make the overgrown Size of a 
Crime a Ground for Impunity. As if a Malefactor 
ſhould project his Eſcape by appearing too ſcan- 
dalous for publick Tryal. — this is theit 
Armour of Proof, this is the Strength they re- 
treat to. They are fortified in Smut, and almoſt 


impregnable in Stench, fo that where they deſerve 


moſt, there's no coming at them. To proceed. | 
defire to know what Authority Mr. Dryden has for 
this extraordinary Repreſentation ? His original 
Plautus is no Precedent. Indeed Nlautus is the only 
.bold Heathen that ever made Fupiter tread the 
| a * | lage, 
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Stage. Bur then he ſtops far Short of the Liber- 
ties'of the Engliſh Amphitryon, Fupiter at Rome and 
London have the ſame unaccountable Deſign z but 
the Methods of Purſuit are very different. The 
firſt, does not ſolicit in ſcandalous Language, nor 
flouriſh upon his Lewdneſs, nor endeavour to ſer 
it up for the Faſhion. Plautus had ſome regard 
to the Height of the Character, and the. Opinion 
of his Country, and the Reſtraints of Modeſty. 
The Sallies of Ariſtophanes do not come up to the 
Caſe; and if they did, I have cut off the j 


from that Quarter already. Terence's Cherea is the Funuc h. 


next bold Man: However, here the Fable of Ju- 
piter and Danae are juſt glanced at, and the Ex- 
preſſion is clean; and he that tells the Story a 
young Libertine. Theſe are all Circumſtances of 
Extenuation, and give quite another Complexion to 
the Thing. As for the Greet Tragedians and Se- 
neca, there's no Preſcription can be drawn from 
them. They mention Jupiter in Terms of Mag- 
nificence and Reſpect, and make his Actions, and 
his Nature of a Piece. But it may be the celebra- 
ted Homer and Virgil may give Mr. Dryden ſome 
Countenance. Not at all. Virgil's Jupiter is al- 
ways great and ſolemn, and keeps up the Port of 
a Deity. *Tis true, Homer does not guard the I- 
dea with that Exactneſs, but then he never ſinks 
the Character into Obſcenity. The moſt excep- 
tionable' Paſſage is that where Jupiter relates his 
Love Adventures to Juno. Here this pretended 
Deity is charm'd with *Yenus's Girdle, is in the 
Height of his Courtſhip, and under the Aſcen- 
dant of his Paſſion. This*tis confeſs'd was a ſlip- 
pery Place, and yet the Poet makes a ſhift to 
Keep his Feet. His Jupiter is little, but not nau- 
ſeous; the Story, tho improper, will bear the 
telling, and look Converſation in the Face. How- 
ever, theſe Freedoms of Homer were counted into- 
lerable: I ſhall not inſiſt on the Cenſures of Juſtin 
I 3 Martyr, 


. ſeb pra- Mr. Dryden anſwers that Jupiter can do us no 
E- harm, he is known to be an Idol of lewd Memory, 
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daub when a dirty Hand throws it; or car't a 


that Mr. Dryden and his Fraternity have help'd to 


A ſhort View of, 8c. —\ 
Martyr, or Clemens Alexandrinus: Even the Hes. 
then could not endure them. The Poets are laf. 
ed by Plato upon this Score; for planting Vice in 
Heaven, and making their Gads infectious. If 


and therefore his Example can have no Force: 
Under Favour this is a Miftake : For won't Pitch 


Toad ſpit Poiſon becauſe ſhe's ugly? Ribaldry i; 
dangerous under any Circumſtances of Repreſen- 
tation. And as Menander and St. Paul exprels it, 
Evil Communications corrupt good Manners, I men. 
tion them both, becauſe if the Apoſtle ſhould be 
diſliked, the Comedian may paſs. Bur after all, 
Mr. Dryden has not ſo much as a Heathen Prece- 
dent for his Singularities. What then made him 
fall into them? Was it the Decency of the Thing, 
and the Propriety of Character and Behaviour! 
By no means. For as I have obſerv'd before, Na- 
ture and Operations ought to be proportion'd, and 
Behaviour ſuited to the Dignity of Being. To 
draw a Monkey in Royal Robes, and a Prince in 
Antick, would be Farce upon Colours, entertain 
like a Monſter, and pleaſe only upon the Score of 
Deformity. Why then does Mr. Dryden croſs upon 
Nature and Authority, and go off as he confeſſes, 
from the Plan of Plautus and Moliere? Tho? by 
the Way, the Engliſh Amphitryon has borrow'd 
moſt of the libertine Thoughts of Moliere, and im- 
prov'd them. But to the former Queſtion. Why 
muſt the beaten Road be left? He tells us, 'That 
the Difference of our Stage from the Roman and the 
French did ſo require it. That is, our Stage muſt 
be much more licentious. For you are to obſerve, 


debauch the Town, and poiſon their Pleaſures to 
an unuſual Degree: And therefore the Diet muſt 
be dreſs d to the Palate of the Company. And 2 
: 3 . cy 
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they are made Scepticks, they muſt be entertain'd 
as ſuch. That the Engliſh Ampbitryon was con- 
triv'd with this View is too 8 to be better in- 
terpreted. To what Purpoſe elſe does Jupiter ap- 
pear in the Shape of Zehovab? Why are the in- 
communicable Attributes burleſqu'd, and Omnipo- 
rence apply'd to Acts of Infamy? To what End 
can ſuch horrible Stuff as this ſerve, unleſs to ex- 

ſe the Notion, and extinguiſh the Belief of a 

eity? The Perfections of God are himſelf. To 
ridicule his Atttibutes and his Being, are but two 
Words for the ſame Thing. Theſe Attributes are 
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beſtow'd on Jupiter with great Prodigality, and 


afterwards execrably outrag d. The Caſe being 
thus, the Cover of an Idol is too thin a Pretence 
to ſcreen the Blaſphemy. Nothing but Mr. Dry- 
den's Abſalom and Acbitopbel can outdo this. Here, 
I confeis, the Motion of his Pen is bolder, and the 
Strokes more black' d. Here we have Blaſphemy 
on the Top of the Letter, without any Trouble 
of Inference or Conſtruction. This Poem runs all 
upon Scripture Names, upon Suppoſitions of the 


true Religion, and the right Object of Worſhip. 
Here Profaneneſs is ſhut out from Defence, and 


lies open without Colour or Evaſion, Here are 
no Pagan Divinities in the Scheme, ſo that all the 
Arheiftick Raillery muſt point upon the true God. 
In the Beginning we are told, that Ab/alom was 
David's natural Son; So then there's a Blot in his 
Scutchean, and a Blemiſh upon his Birth. The Poet 
will make admirable Uſe of this Remark preſent- 
ly! This Abſalom it ſeems was very extraordinary 
in his Perſon and Performances, Mr. Dryden does 
not certainly know how this came about, and there- 
fore enquires of himſelf in the firſt Place, 


Whether inſpired with a diviner Luſt, 


His Father got him- þ. 1. 


This is down right Defiance of the living God! 
| I 4 | Here 


Al ſhort View of, &c. 
Here you have the very Eſſence and Spirit of Bla- 
phemy, and the Holy Ghoſt brought in upon the 
moſt hideous Occaſion. I queſtion whether the 
Torments and Deſpair of the Damn'd dare ven. 
ture at ſuch Flights as theſe, They are beyond 
Deſcription, I pray God they may not be beyond 
"Pardon too. can't forbear ſaying, that the next 
bad Thing to the Writing theſe, Impieties, is to 
ſuffer them. To return to Amptitryon. Pheju 
and Mercury have Manners aſſign'd very diſagree- 
able to =p Condition, The Eater abating Pro- 
priety of Language, talks more like a Waterman 
lp Dey. They rail againſt the Gods, and 
call Mars and Vulcan the two Fools of Heaven. Mer. 
'cury is pert upon his Father Jupiter, makes Jeſts 
upon his Pleaſures, and his Greatneſs, and is hor- 
ribly Smutty and Profane. And all this Miſbe- 
' hayiour comes from him in his own Shape, and in 
the Sublimity of his Character. Had he run Riot 
in the Diſguiſe of So, the Diſcourſe and the Per- 
ſon had been better duſted, and the Extrava- 
gance more pardonable. But here the Decorum 
is quite loſt, To ſee the Immortals play ſuch Gam- 
. bols, and the biggeſt Beings do the leaſt Actions, 
is ſtrangely unnatural. - An Emperor in the Gr- Wl 
maces of an Ape, or the Diverſions of a Kitten, | 
would not be alt ridipulous. Now as Monſieur 
Rapin obſeryes, without Decorum there can be 
no Probability, nor without Probability any true 
Beauty. Nature muſt be minded, otherwiſe Things 
will look forced, tawdry and chimerical. Mr. Dry 
den diſcourſes very handſomely on this Occaſion in 
his Preface to Albion and Albanius, He informs us, 
That Wit has been truly defin'd a Propriety of Words 
and Thoughts at Propriety of Thought is that 
Fancy which ariſes naturally from the Subject. Why 
then without Doubt, the Quality of Characters 
ſhould be * Care of, and great Perſons appear 
like themſelves. Yes, yes, all this is * bY 
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Implication, and Mr. Dryden comes {till nearer to 
the preſent Caſe. He tells. us, that N is 
to be obſerved, even in Machines; and that the Gods 
are all. to manage their peculiar Provinces. He In- 
ſtances in ſome of their reſpective Employments; 
but I don't. find that any of them were to talk 
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lewdly. No, he plainly ſuppoſes to the contra- 


ry. For as he goes on, 7 * were to ſpeak upon 
the Stage, it would follow of Neceſſity that the Ex- 
preſſions ſhould be Lofty, Figurative, and Majeſtical. 
It ſeems then their Behaviour ſhould be agreeable 
to their Greatneſs, Why then are not theſe Rules 
obſerv'd in the Machines of Amphitryon ? As I take 
it, Obſcenity has not the Air of Majeſty, nor any 
Alliance 'with the Sublime. And as for the Figu- 
rative Part, *tis generally of the Tame Cut with the 
Lofty: The Smut ſhines clear and ſtrong through 
the Mitabhior, and is no better ſcreen'd than the 


Sun by a Glaſs-Window, To uſe Mercury thus ill, 


and make the God of Eloquence ſpeak ſo unlike 
himſelf, is ſomewhat ſtrange! But rho? the An- 
tients knew nothing of it, there are Conſiderations 
above thoſe of Decency. And when this happens, 
A Rule, muſt rather be treſþaſsd on, than a Veaary 


left out. Tis Mr. Dryderz's Opinion in his Cleo- pref. 


menes, Where he breaks the a ©. Time, to de- 


ſcribe the Beauty of a Famine, Now Beauty is an 


arbitrary Advantage, and depends upon Cuſtom 


and Fancy. With ſome People the blackeſt Com- 


plexions are the handſomeſt; tis to theſe African 
Criticks that Mr. Dryden ſeems to make his Ap- 
peal. And without doubt he beſpeaks their Fa- 
your, and ſtrikes their Imagination Iuckily enough. 
For to lodge Divinity and Scandal together, to 
make the Gods throw Stars like Snot-balls at one 
another, but eſpecially to court in Smut, and rally 
in Blaſphemy, is moſt admirably entertaining! This 
is much better than all the Niceties of Decorum. 
'Tis handſomely contriv'd to ſlur the Notion of a 


ſupe- 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
ſuperior Nature, to diſarm. the Terrors of Rel 
gion, and make rhe Court above as romantick x 
that of the Fairies, A Libertine when his Con- 
ſcience is thus reliey*d, and Atheiſm firs eaſy upon 
His Spirits, can't help being grateful upon the Oc. 
caſion. Meer Intereſt will oblige him to cry up 
the Performance, and ſolicit for the Poe?'s Repu. 
tation! Before I take leave of theſe Machines, it 
may not be amiſs to enquire why the Gods ate 
brought into the Spiritual Court. Now TI ſuppoſe 
the Gredirableneſs of. the Buſineſs, and the Poet 
"Kindneſs to thoſe Places, are the principal Res. 
ſons of their coming. However, he might have: 
farther Deſign in his Head, and that is, to bring 
Thebes to London, and to ſhew the Nocte of 
Doctors Commons. For if you will believe Merc 
19. 7, this Conference between him and Pbæbus was 
Treil and held three thouſand Years ago. Thus Shakeſpear 
a. makes Hector talk about Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, and 
. Hiſt. calls Sir John Old Caſtle Proteſtant. I had not 
M1 — 9»% mention'd this Diſcoyery in Chronology, but that 
W afile Mr. Dry | | . 
[1 r. Dryden falls upon Ben Jobnſon, for making 
Cataline give Fire at the Face of à Cloud, before 
-Guns were invented. | 
By the Pattern of theſe pretended Deities, we 
may gueſs what ſort of Mortals we are likely to 
meet with. Neither are we miſtaken. For Phe- 
dra is bad enough in all Conſcience, but Bromiz 
is a meer Original, Indeed when Mr. Dryden makes 
Fupiter, and Fupiter makes the Women, little lels 
can be expected. So much for Ampbitryon. 
King Ar- I ſhall paſs on to King Arthur for a Word ot 
aur. two. Now here is a ſtrange jumble and hotch- 
potch of Matters, if you mind jt. Here we have 
Genii and Angels, Cupids, Syrens and Devils; Ve. 
nus and St. George, Pan and the Parſon, the Hel 
of Heatheniſm, and the Hell of Revelation; a Fit 
of Smut, and then a Jeſt about original-Sin. And 
why are Truth and Fiction, Heatheniſm and Chri- 
5 . SP ſtianity, 
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Remarks on AMPHITRYON. 
ſanity, the moſt ſerious and the moſt trifling 
Things blended together, and thrown into one 
Form of Diverſion? Why is all this done, unleſs 
it be to ridicule the whole, and make one as in- 
credible as the other? His airy and earthy Spirits 
diſcourſe of the firſt State of Devils, of their 
Chief, of their Revolt, their Puniſhment and Im- 
poſtures. This Mr. Dryden very whim, 704 calls a 
Fairy Way of Writing, which depen 
Force of Imagination. What then is the Fall of the 
Angels a Romance? Has it no Baſis of Truth, 
nothing to ſupport it but Drege of Fancy and 
Poetick Invention? After he had mention'd Hell, 
Devils, . And given us a Sort of Bible De- 
ſcription of theſe formidable Things; I ſay after 
he had formed his Poem in this e I am 
ſurprized to hear him call it a Fairy Kind of Wri- 
ting. Is the Hiſtory of 70 7 no better prov'd 
than that of Styx? Is the Lake of Brimſtone and 
that of Phlegetbon alike dreadful? And have we as 
much Reaſon to believe the Torments of Titius 


and Prometheus, as thoſe of the Devils and 


Damn'd? Theſe are lamentable Conſequences ! 
And yet I can't well ſee how the -Poet can avoid 
them. But ſetting aſide this miſerable Gloſs in 
the Dedication, the Repreſentation it ſelf is ſcanda- 
louſly irreligious. To droll upon the Vengeance 
of Heaven, and the Miſeries of the Damn'd, is a 
fad Inftance of n Thoſe that bring De- 
vils upon the S/age, can hardly believe them any 
where elſe. Beſides, the Effects of ſuch an En- 
tertainment muſt needs be admirable! To ſee Hell 
thus play'd with is a mighty Refreſhment to a 
lewd Conſcience, and a byaſg'd Underſtanding. It 
heartens the young Libertine, and confirms the 
Well-wiſhers to Atheiſm, and makes Vice bold 
and enterpriſing. Such Diverſions ſerve to diſpel 
the Gloom, and guild the Horrors of the Shades 
below, and are a Sort of Enſurance againſt Dam- 
Py nation, 


only on the Ep. Dod. 
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5 nation. One would think theſe Poets went upon 


abſolute Certainty, and could demonſtrate 3 
Scheme of Infidelity, If they could, they had 
much better keep the Secret. The divulging it 
tends only to debauch Mankind, and ſhake the Se. 
curities of civil Life. However, if they have been 
in the other World and find it empty, and unin- 

bited, and are acquainted with all the Power 


and Places in being: If _ey can ſhew the Impo- 
ſtures of Religion, and the C 


ontradictions of com. 
mon Belief, they have ſomething to ſay for them. 
ſelves. Have they then infallible Proof and Mathe. 
matick Evidence for theſe Diſcoveries? No Man 
had ever the Confidence to ſay this: And if he 
ſhould, he would be but laugh'd at for his Folly, 
No Concluſions can exceed the Evidence of their 
Principles; you may as well build a Caſtle in the 
Air, as raiſe a Demonſtration upon a Bottom of 
Uncertainty. And is any Man ſo vain as to pretend 
to know the Extent of Nature, and the Stretch of 
Poflibility, and the Force of the Powers inviſible? 
So that notwithſtanding the Boldneſs of this Opera, 
there may be ſuch a Place as Hell; and if ſo, a 
Diſcourſe about Devils will be no Fairy way ef 
writing. For a Fairy way of writing is nothing but 
a Hiſtory of Fiction; a Subject of imaginary Beings; 
ſuch as never had any Exiſtence in Time, or Na- 
ture. And if, as Monſieur Rapin obſerves, Poetry 
requires a Mixture of Truth and Fable, Mr, Dry 
den may make his Advantage, for his Play is much 
better founded on Reality than he was aware of. 

It may not be improper to conſider in a Word 
or two, what a frightful Idea the holy Scriptures give 


us of Hell. *Tis deſcrib'd by all the. Circumſtances 
of Terror, by every Thing dreadful to Senſe, and 


amazing to Thought. The Place, the Company, 
the Duration, are all Conſiderations of Aſtoniſh- 
ment. And why. has God given us this ſolemn 
Warning? Is it not to awaken our Fears, and guard 
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dur Happineſs; to reſtrain the Diſorders of Appe- 
tite, and to keep us within Reaſon, and Duty? 
And as for the Apoſtate Angels, the Scriptures inform 
us of their loſt Condition, of their Malice and 
Power, of their active Induſtry and Experience; and 
all theſe Qualittes correſpondent to the Bulk of their 
Nature, the Antiquity of their Being, and the Mi- 
ſery of their State. In ſhort, they are painted in 
all the formidable Appearances imaginable, to a- 
larm our Caution, and put us upon the utmoſt De- 
fence. | | 
Let us ſee now how Mr. Dryden repreſents theſe 
unhappy Spirits, and their Place of Abode. Wh 
very entertainingly ! Thoſe that have a true Tall 
for Atheiſm were never better regaled. One would 


think by this Play the Devils were mere Mormo's 


and Bugbears, fit only to fright Children and Fools. 
They rally upon Hell and Damnation, with a great 
deal of Air and Pleaſantry; and appear like Robin- 
Good-fellow, only to make the Company laugh. 
Philidel is call'd a Puling Sprite. And why 10? 
For this pious Reaſon, becauſe 


He trembles at the yawning Gulph of Hell, 


Nor dares approach the Flames, leſt he ſhould ſinge 5. 6. 


His gaudy ſilten Wings, 
He ſighs when he ſhould plunge a Soul in Sulphur, 
As with Compaſſion touch d of Fooliſh Man. 


The Anſwer is, What a half Devil's he? 

Lou ſee how admirably it runs all upon the Chri- 
ſtian Scheme? Sometimes they are Half, Devils, and 
ſometimes Hopeful-Devils, and what you pleaſe, to 
make Sport with it, Grimbald is afraid of being 
whooped through Hell at his Return, for miſcarrying 


in his Buſineſs. It ſeems there is great Leiſure for 


Diverſion! There's whooping in Hell, inſtead of 


weeping and wailing! One would fancy Mr. Dryden 


had Day-light and Company, when theſe Lines 
were written, I know his Courage is RE 
3 ut 
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25. Ded. 


| hort View of, &. 
but ſure ſuch Thoughts could never bear up apaink 
Solitude and a Candle! ep of 2 
And now firice he has diverted himſelf with the 
Terrors of Chriſtianity, 1. don't wonder he ſhould 
treat thoſe that 8 them with ſo much Civility! 
Enter Poet in the Habit of a Peaſant. 


Mi babe cheated the Parſon; well cheat him again, 
For why ſbou'd a Blockbead have one in ten; 
For prating ſo long like u Book-learn'd Sot, 
Till Pudding and Dumpling burn to Pot? 


\ Theſe are fine comprehenſive Stroaks } Here you 
have the Liad in a Nutſhel!. Two or three-courtly 
Words take in the whole Clergy: - And what i 
wanting in Wit, is made up in Abuſe, and that's 
as well, This is an admirable Harveſt-Catch, and 
the poor T ythe-ſtealers ſtand highly indebted. They 
might have been tired with cheating in Proſe, had 
they not been thus ſeaſonably reliev'd in Doggrel: 
But now there's Muſick in playing the Knave. A 
Countryman now may fill his Barn, and humour his 
ill Manners, and ſing his Conſcierice aſleep, and all 
under one. I don't queſtion but theſe four Lines 
ſteal many a Pound in the Year. Whether the 
Mufe ftands indictable or not, the Law muſt de- 
termine. But after all, I muſt fay the Deſign is no- 
tably, laid. For Place and Perſon, for Reliſh and 
Convenience, nothing could have been better. The 
Method is very ſhort, clear, and practicable. Tis 
a fine portable Infection, and coſts no more Car- 
riage than the Plague. 7 hl 

Well! the Clergy muſt be contented: It might 

poſſibly have been worſe for them if they had been 
in his Favour; For he has ſometimes a very un- 
lucky Way of ſhewing his Kindneſs. He com- 


i Pon s.. mends the Earl of Leiceſter for conſidering the Friend, 
more than the Cauſe; that is, for his Partiality; the 
Marqueſs of Halifax for quitting the Helm, at tht 
Approach of a Storm: As if Pilots were made on 

or 


baſlian, 
| i Ded. King 
| i Arthur, 
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for fair Weather. *Tis preſum'd theſe noble Per- 
ſons are unconcern'd in this Character. However 
the Poet has ſhewn his Skill in Panegyrick, and tis 
only for that I mention it. He commends Attirys Sebaſt. 
for his Trimming, and Tully for his Cowardice, and K. 41% 
ſpeaks meanly of the Bravery of Cato. Afterwards 
he profeſſes his Zeal for the publick Welfare, and is 
pleas'd to ſee the Nation ſo well ſecured from Foreign 
Attempts, &c. However he is in ſome Pain about 11. 
the coming of the Gauls : Tis poſſible for Fear they 
ſhould invade the Muſes, and carry the Opera into 
Captivity, and deprive us of be Ornaments of 
Peace. | : 

And now he has ſerv'd his Friends, he comes in 
the laſt Place, like a modeſt.Man, to commend 
himſelf, He tells us there were a great many Beau- 
ties in the Original Draught of this Play. But it 
ſeems Time has ſince tarniſh'd their Complexion : | 
And he gives Heroick Reaſons for their not appear- 
ing. To ſpeak Truth, (all Politicks apart) there 
are ſtrange Flights of Honour, and Conſiſtencies 
of Pretenſion in this Dedication! But ] ſhall forbear 
the Blazori of the Atchievement, for fear I ſhould- 
commend as unluckily as himſelf. | EY 


SECT. II. 
Remarks upon Don Quixot, CS. 


M* Durfey being ſomewhat icular in his 
Genius and Civilities, I ſhall conſider him in 
a Word or two by himſelf, This Poet writes from 
the Romance of an ingenious Author: By this Means 
his Senſe, and Characters are cut out to his Hand. 
He has wiſely planted himſelf upon the Shoulders of 
a Giant; but whether his Diſcoveries anſwer the 
Advantage of his ſtanding, the Readermuſt judge. 
b 


Lee, Pra e de en, 
What I have to object againſt Mr. Durfey ſhal 
moſt of it be ranged under theſe three Heads. 


I. His Profaneneſs with reſpect to Reli gion and tl 


holy Scriptures. of 
II. His Abuſe of the Clergy. th 
III. His want of Modeſty and Regard to the Au- Cl 
dience. | | Y | an 
| ſet 
I. His Profantneſs, &c. . an 
And here my firſt Inſtance ſhall be in a bolt N 
Song againſt Providence, : A 
Providence that form'd the Fair © tr 
In ſuch a charming Skn, © hi 
. Their Outſide made his only Care, a 
And never loo d witbin. | ot 
Here the Poet tells you Providence makes Man. 1 
kind by halves, huddles up the Soul, and takes the a 
leaſt Care of the better Moiety. This is direct blaſ- p 
pheming the Creation, and a Satyr upon God A. ſe 
mighty. His next Advance is to droll upon the 
Reſurrection. . | - 
| 


Sleep, and indulge thy ſelf with Reſt 7, 
Nor dream thou cer ſhalt riſe again. | A 
T 
B 


His third Song makes a Jeſt of the Fall, rails up- 
on Adam and Eve, and burleſques the Condu of 
God Almighty for not making Mankind over 2. 
— a ; 1 1 ; A 
When the World firſt knew Creation, — A 
| A Rogue was a Top-Profeſſion, x. 4 
When there was no more in all Nature but Four, WU 
There were two of them in 7 ranſereſſion. l : S 


He that firſt to mend the matter, 

Made Laws to bind our Nature, 

Should have found a Way p $ 
/ | 0 


Remarts on DD Quixer, 
To make With obey, 


And have madell'd new the Creature. Ry 
In this and the following Page, the Redemption 
of the World is treated with the fame Refpect with 
the Creation. The Word Redeemer, which among 
Chriſtians, is appropriated to bur Bleſſed Saviour, 
and like the Zewrfb Tetragrammaton peculiarly re- 
ſerv'd to the Deity: This adorable Name (Redeemer 
and dear Redeemer) is apply'd to the ridiculous Don 
Quixet. "Theſe Inſdlencies are too big for the Cor- 


ort with 
of Hell 


Dane bi 
That were, when in Fleſh, the ſame Souls with his un. 
Ttou that always in Luycifer's Kitchen refide, | Ann 
Among ſt Sea-coal am Kittles,. and Greaſe newly tryd: 
That pamper d euch Dayi\with a Carbide af Su,, 
Broil Raſbers of Fools for a Breaſtſaſt on Coal. 
In the Epilogue you have the Hiſtory of Baldus 
Aſs expos d, and the - Beaſt brought upon the 
Stage to laugh at the Miracle the better; | - oe 
And as is ſaid, a parlous Aſs once pte 
When Crab-tree . did his Rage proveke: :. 
So if you are not civil, I far 
Hell ſpeak again. . 8 
In the ſecond Par the Devil is brought 1 
Stage, He cries, as he hopes to be ſaved. And Sancho 
. 5 warrants 


* 


is. warrants him a good Chriſtian. Truly T think he may | 
1 have more of Chriſtianity in him than the Poet; for 
he trembles at that God, with whom the other 
1 e rr e 
I ſhall omit the. Mention of ſeveral Outrages f 
this Kind, beſides his deep-nouth'd ſwearing, 
which is frequent, and paſs on to the. ſecond 
Head, which is Abuſe of the Clergy. And: ſince 
Reveal d Religion has been thus horribly treated, 


mY 


* * 


5 85 no Wonder if the Minifters of it have the ſame 
: Ad here wy are — 8 with oo Pa 
es extraordinary enough. For to give Mr. Du 
155 due, when. he meddles with 8 he 15 
about him like e Eeragk: Here his Wit and 
his Malice are generally in Extreams, though not 
| of the ſame Kind. To begin. He makes the Cu. 
rate Perez aſſiſt at the ridiculous Ceremony of Don 
.. 2vixct's Knighting, Afterwards Squire Sanch, 
. 13. Cconfeſling his Miſtake to. 2yixot,.tells him, Ab cor 
| ider, dear Sir, no Man is born wiſc. Then I think 
the greater Care ſhould be taken he is not bred : 
Fool. But how does he prove this memorable Sen. 
rence? MR nar pf is no yy e 
without Grace and reeling.” © needs fa 
if cke Poet had e of either of theſe Qual 
ties, he would be lefs bold with his Superiors, and 
not give his Clowns the Liberty to droll thus hes 
vily upon a ſolemn Character. This Sancho M. 
Durfey takes Care to inform us is, a dry ſereteu Cour 5 
try Fellow. The ew of this Character is, for tie Wil © 
Strength of it, ſome what ſurprizing. *T'is becaufe Wl m 
he blunders out-Proverb3 upon all Occaſions, though u.: 
ver ſo fur from the Purpoſe, Now if blundring and BY 5, 
talking nothing to the Purpoſe, is an Argument o 
 Shrewdneſs, ſome Peoples Plays are very ſhrewd Ml „ 
Performances. To proceed. Sancho complains of WM ;; 
dis being marry'd, becauſe it hinder'd him fron 
| better Offers, Perez. tte Curate is forry for thi pr 
3 3 Misfortune; il © 
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Al his Song calls the Clergy Black Cattle, and fays | 


der might poſſibly be tired, and therefore 1 ſhall 


which are not to be met with elſewhere. 


2 Cbamber. pot; with an abu ive Peſcription of a Coun- 
36, 49. teſs, and a rude Story of a certain Lady, with ſome 


37» 44-named. This is rare Stuff for Ladies, and Qual: 
ty! There is more of Phy/ick than Comedy in ſuc 


have no more Regard to the Boxes and Pit! Thu 


little Addreſs! Certaihly indefatigable Diligence, Cat 
and Pains, was never more unfortunate! In hi 


lous, and impertinent, than in the other two. At 


A ſhort View of, 8c. - 


no Body now minds what they ſay. 1 could alledge 
more of his Courtſhip to the Order, but the Rea. 


proceed in the _ | "6; N 

Third place, to his want of Modeſty, and fegard to 
the Audience. As for Smut, Sancho and Tereſa talk 
it broad, and ſingle ſens'd, for almoſt a Page to. 
gether. Mary the Buxſom has likewiſe her Share 
of this Accompliſnment. The firſt Epilogue is 
garniſh'd with a Couplet of it; Marcella the Maiden 
Shepherdeſs raves in Raptures of Indecency ; and 
ſometimes you have it mix*d up with Profaneneſs 
to make the Compoſition the ſtronger. But this En- 
tertainment being no Novelty, I ſhall paſs it over; 
and the rather becauſe there are ſome other Rarities 


* —_ J a _ A. nd Ss _ 0A R8Vaeows banana a $£$©sw. 


Here he diverts the Ladies with the charming 
Rhetorick of Snotty-Noſe, filtby Vermin in the Beard, 
Nitty Ferkin, ' Louſe Snapper, and the Letter in the 


other Varieties of this Kind, too coarſe to be 


Sentences as theſe. Crocus Metallorum will ſcarce 
turn the Stomack more effectually. *Tis poſſible 
Mr. Durfey.might deſign it for a Receipt; and be. 
ing conſcious the Play was tod dear, threwa Vomit 
into the Bargain, f wonder Mr. Durfey ſhould 


a Man who has ſtudied the Scenes of Decency and giv 
Manners with ſo much Zeal, ſhould practiſe with f 
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bird Part, Buxome ſwears faſter, and is more ſcands 


theſe Liberties, and ſome in Sancho, the Ladi 


took Check. This Cenſure Mr. Durfey ſeems * 
| tl 
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tily ſorry for. He is extreamly concern d Ko 
dies, that Eſſential part of the Audience, ſhould think Pref. 
his Performance nauſeous and undecent; that is, he 
is very ſorry they brought their Wits, or their Mo- 
deſty along with them. However Mr. Durfey is 
not ſo ceremonious as to ſubmit: He is refolv'd to 
keep the Field againſt the Ladies; and endeavours Bid. 
to defend himſelf by ſaying, I know no other Way in 
Nature to do the Characters right, but to make a 
Romp ſpeak like a Romp, and a clowniſh Boor blun- 
der, &c. 4 4 | of 63 #0 We 
By his Favour, all Imitations though never ſo 
yell counterfeited are not proper for the Stage. To 
preſent Nature under every Appearance would be 
an odd Undertaking. A Midnight Cart, or a Dung- 
hil would be no ornamental Scene. Naſtineſs and 
dirty Converſation are of the ſame Kind. For 
Words are a Picture to the Ear, as Colours and Sur- 
face are to the Eye. Such Diſcourſes are like di- 
lating upon Ulcers and Leproſies: The more Na- 
tural the worſe; for the Diſguſt always ariſes with 
the Life of the Deſcription. Offentve Language, 
like Offenſive Smells, does but make a Man's Sen- 
ſes a Burthen, and affords him nothing but Loathing 
and Averſion. Beaſtlineſs in Behaviour gives a 
diſparaging Idea of humane Nature, and almoſt 
makes us ſorry we are of the ſame Kind. For theſe 
Reaſons 'tis a Maxim in good Breeding never to 
ſhock the Senſes or Imagination. This Rule holds 
ſtrongeſt before Women, and eſpecially when they 
come to be entertain'd, The Diverſion ought to 
be ſuited to the Audience; for nothing pleaſes 
which is diſproportion'd to Capacity and Guſt. The 
Rudeneſſes and broad Jeſts of Beggars, are juſt as 
acceptable to Ladies as their Rags and Cleanlmeſs. 
To treat Perſons of Condition like the Mob, is to 
degrade their Birth, and affront their Breeding. Ic 
levels them with the loweſt Education. For the 
Size of a Man's Senſe, and Improvement, is dif- 
K 3 covered 
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; $$ aj by his Pleaſures, 3s much as by any thing 
elſe. | 15 | | 
- But to remove from Scenes of Decency to Scenes 
of Wit, And here Mannel and Sancho, two ple. 
ſant ſbarp Fellows, will divert us extreamly. Man. 
nel in the Diſguiſe of a Lady addreſſes the Ducheſs 
in this Manner: Iilyftrious Beauty 1 muſt de, 
fire to know, whether the gnoſt purifidiferous Don 
Nets of the Manchiſſimay, and bis Squireifergy 
Pancha be in this Company orygo. This is the La- 
dy's Speech! Now comes Sapcho : Why look you, 
forſagth, without any more Flonxiſbes, the Governour 
Pancha is here, and Non Quixotiſſimo too; there. 
fore, moſt afflictediſimous Marr ouiſima, ſpegk what you 
williſſimus, for we are all ready to be your Servito- 
riſſumus. | | <7 2 
I dare not go an for fear of overlaying the Res- 
ger. He may'cloy himſelf at his Leiſure, The 
Scene hetween the Taylor and Gardiner lies much in 
the ſame Latitude of Underſtanding. 
The third Part preſents a Set of Po 7 which 
is a Thought good enough; for this Play is only 
fit to move upon Wires. Tis pity theſe little 
Machines appear'd no ſooner, for then the Senſe 
and the Afors had been well adjuſted. - In cx 
laining the Perſons, he acquaints us, that Caraſc 
is a witty Man. I can't tell what the Gentleman 
might be in other Places, but I'm fatisfied he is 4 
Fool in his Play. But ſome Paets are as great 
Judges of Wit as they are an Inſtance ; and fark 
the Theory and the Pradtice juſt alike, 
Mr. Durfey's Epiſtles Dedicatory are to the full as 
diverting as his Comedies, A little of them may 
not. be amiſs. 1 
In his firſt, He thug addreſſes the Ducheſs of 
Ormond. *Tis, Madam, from your Grac's proſperou 
Influence that I date my good Fortune. To date from 
Time and Place is vulgar and ordinary, and many 
2 Letter has miſcarried with it: Bur to do it from 
| eee mo 
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an Irfluence is aſtrological and ſurpriſing, and a- 
„ with. the Hemiſphere. of the Play- © 
houſe. Theſe Flights one would eaſily imagine ware pref 
the poor Offfpring of Mr. Durfey's Brain, as he very pt. 18. 
judiciouſly ph it. . Via. 

One N in his Dedication to Mr. Man. 
tague is perfect —_— one would almoſt think 
* — U give the Reader a Taſt. 

Had your Eyes ſhot the haughty Auſterity upon me 
of a right Courtier,——— your valued Minutes bad ys. 34. 
never been diſturbd with dilatory Trifles of this Na- 
ture, but my Heart on dull Confideration- of your Me- 
rit, had ſupinely wiſb d your Proſperity at a Diſtance, 
I'm afraid the Poet was under ſome Apprehenſions 
of the Temper he complains of. For to my thigk- 
ing, there is a great Heal of Supineneſi and dull 
Conſideration in theſe Periods. He tells his Patron 
bis Smiles have embolden'd him, I confeſs I can't ſee 
how he could forbear ſmiling at ſuch Entertain- 
ment. However, Mr. Durfey takes Things by the 
beſt Handle, and is reſolv'd to be happy in his In- 
terpretation. Bur to be ſerious. Were I the Au- 
thor, I would diſcharge my Muſe unleſs ſhe provd 
Kinder, His way is rather to cultivate his — 
and ſing to other Peoples Senſe: For to finiſh 
him in a Word, he is Ve & præterea nibil. I ſpeak 
this only on Suppoſition that the Reſt of his Per- 
formances are like theſe; which becauſe I have 
not peruſed, I can judge of no farther than by the 
Rule of ex pede Herc: J ſhall conclude with 
Monſieur Hoileauis Art gf Poetry. This Citation 
may 1 be of ſome Service to Mr. Durfey; 
for if not concern'd in the Application, he may at 
leaſt be precaution'd by the Advice. 


The Tranſlation runs thus, 


T like an Author that reforms the Age; 
And Keeps the right Decorum of the Sta ger, 


K 4 That 


Some Smithfield S- e, where 


A ſhort View oft Ko. 


That "YE pleaſes by j ft Reaſort's | Rule: 
But for a tedious D Drall, a quibbling Fool, 
Who with low nauſeous Bards fill bis Plays, $5 
Zet him be gone and on two Free raiſe 

e may att his Prank, 
a make New ings Heat to ne nh rec | 
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HE Relapſe ſhall now Don Quixot upon the 
Þ: Aecount of ſome Alliance between them. 
And becauſe this Author fwaggers ſo much in his 
Prefate, and ſeems to Lol be upon his Perfor- 
mance, I ſhall ſpend ' a few more Thoughts than 
ordinary upon his Play, and examine it briefly in 
the Fable, the Moral, the Chara#ers, Kc. The 
Fable I take to be as. follows: * r 
. ©. Faſhion, * i tewd, prodigat,' younger Brother, i is re- 
duted to- Extraijy Upon his Arrival from his Tru. 
vels he meets with Coupler, an old ſharping Mateb. 
maker this Man puts him #pon a Projett of Cheatin 
his elder Brother, Lord Foplington, . of a rich Fur. 
rune. Young Faſhion being refuſed a Sum of Money 

his Brother, goes into Coupler's Plot, bubbles Sir 
Tunbelly of his Daughter, and makes himſelf Mafe 
of 6 fair Eat. 2 
From the Form and Conftirution of the Fall 
T obſerre 
1. That there is 4 M ſnomer in the Title. The 
Play ſhould not have been calbd the Relapfe or 
Virtue in Danger. Lovelace and Amanda, from whoſe 
. Chara#ters theſe Names are drawn, are Perſons of 
inferior Conſideration, Lovelace ſinks in the mid- 
dle of the Fourth Act, and we hear ng more of hin 


til towards the End of the F. ifth, where he enters 
FR once 
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once more, but then 'tis as Cato did the Senate 
Houſe, only to go out again. And as for Aman- 
da, ſhe has nothing to do but to ſtand a Shock 
of Courtſhip, and carry off her Virtue. This 1 
confeſs is a great Task in the Play-houſe, but no 
main Myageer the ,,,, 

The Intrigue and the Diſcovery, the great Re- 
volution and Succeſs, turns upon Dung Faſhion. 
He without Competition is the principal Perſon in 
the Comedy; and therefore the Zounger Brother, or 
the Fortunate Cheat, had been much a more pro- 
per Name. Now when a Poet can't rig out a 7. 
tle Page, tis but a bad Sign of his holding out to 
renn, 08 

2, I obſerve the Moral is vicious: It points the 
wrong Way, and puts the Prize into the wro 
Hand. It ſeems to make Lewadneſs the Reaſon of 
Deſert, and gives Young Faſbion a ſecond Fortune, 
only for debauching away his firſt. ' A ſhort View 
of his Character will make good this Reflection. 
To begin with him: He confeſſes himſelf a Rake, 
{wears and blaſphemes, curſes and challenges his 
elder Brother, cheats him of his Miſtreſs, and gets 
him laid by the Heels in a Dog-Kennel. And | 
what was the Ground of all this unnatural Quar- 
relling and Outrage? Why the main of it was, on- 
ly becauſe Lord Foplington refuſed to ſupply his 
Luxury, and make good his Extravagance. This 
Young Faſhion after all, is the Poet's Man of Merit, 
he provides a Plot and a, Fortune on purpoſe for 
him. To ſpeak freely, a lewd Character ſeldom 
wants good Luck in Comedy; ſo that whenever 
you ſee a thorough Libertine, you may almoft 
ſwear he is in a riſing Way, and that the Poet in- 
tends to make him a great Man. In ſhort, this 
Play perverts the End of Comedy: Which, as gf. 
Monſieur © Rapin obſerves, ought to regard Re- exc. 5. 13 r. 
formation and publick Improvement. - But the 
Kelapſer had a more faſhionable Fancy — — 
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A. ſhort View of, C. 


| Head. His Moral holds: forth this notable. 1. 


ſtruction. 

1. That all — Brothers ſhould he. careful 
to run out their Fortunes as faſt and as ill as they 
can. And when they have put their Affairs in thy 
Poſture of Advantage, they may conclude them; 
ſclve in the high Road to Wealth and Succel, 
For as Faſhion b blaphemouly applies it, Provide 
takes Care of Men of Me 
2. That when a Man is preſra, his Buſineſs i 
not to be govern'd by Scruples, or formalize up- 
on Conſcience and Honeſty. The quickeſt Exye. 
dients are the beſt; for in ſuch Caſes the Occz 
ſion juſtifies the Means, and a Knight of the Po 
is as good as one of the Garter. In the 

Third Place, it may not be improper to 
a little into the Plot. Here the Poet ought ta 0 ; 
the Politician if ever. This Part ſhould have ſome 


Stroaks of Conduct, and Strains of Invention more 
| than ordinary. There ſhould be ſamething that 


is admirable and unexpected to ſurprize the Au- 


dience. And all this Fineneſs muſt work by gen- 


tle Degrees, by a due Preparation of - Incidents, 
and by Inſtruments which are. er T 
Mr. Ropin' 's Remark, that without Probability eve 


. 3y Thing is lome and Faulty Where there 1s no 
re 


tence to .Mirgcls and Machine, Matters muſt 
not exceed the Force of Belief. To oduce Ef. 
fefts without Proportion and Likelihood in the 


_ Cauſe, 1s Farce and Magick, and looks more like 


Conjuring than Conduct. Let us examine the R- 

— by wy Rules. To diſcover his Plot, we 

muſt lay open ſomewhat more of the Fable. 
Lord Foplington, a Town Beau, had agreed 


to marry the Daughter of Sir To anbell Ch 
« Country Gentleman, who lived Mites, 
from London. Notwithſtandi 


15 this ſmall Di- 
«, ſtance, the Lord had never ſeen his Miſtreſs, 


nor the Knight his Son in Law. Both * 
„ 0 


> 
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% out of their great Wiſdom, leave the 8 enting | 
« the Match to Coupler. When all the Prelimi- 
« naries of Settlement were adjuſted, and Lord 
« Foplington expected by Sir Twnbelly in a few Days, 
” Coupler betrays his-Truſt to Young Faſbion. Ne 
« adviſes him to go down before his Brother, to 
« counterfeit his Perſon, and pretend that the 
« Strength, of his Inclinations brought him thither 
« before his Time, and without his Retinye, And 
* to make him paſs upon Sir Tuxbelly, Coupler 
gives him his Letter, which was to be Lord 
« Foplingtou's Credential. Young Faſbion thus pro- 
« yided, poſts down to Sir Taxbelly,. is received 
« for Lord Foplington, and 5 wa kelp of a little 
« Folly and Knavery in the Family, marries the 
66 Lady without her Father's Knowledge, 
*« and a Week before the Appointment. 

This is the Main of the Contrivance. The 
Counterturn in Lord Faplingtass appearing after- 
wards, and the Support of the main Plat, by Bulls 
and Nur/e's atteſting the Marriage, contains little 
of Moment. And here we may obferve, that 
Lord Foplington has an unlucky Diſagreement in 
his Character; this Misfortune fits hard upon the 
Credibility of the Defign. Tis true he was for- 
mal and fantaſtick, ſmitten with Drefs and Equi- 
page, and it may be vapour'd by his Perfumes ; 5. 27. 
but his Behaviour is far from that of an Ideot. This 
being granted, tis very unlikely this Lord with 
his ive thouſand Pounds per Auuum, ſhould jcave 
the Choice of his Miſtreſs to Coupler, and take her 
Perſon and Fortune upon Content: To court thus 
Blindfald and by Proxy, does not agree with the 
Method of an Eſtate, nor the Niceneſs of a Beau. 
However, the Poet makes him engage Hand over p. 79; 
Head, without ſo much as the Sight of her Picture. 
His going down to Sir Tanbelly was as extraordi- 
nary as his Courtſhip. He had never ſeen this 
Gentleman, He muſt know him to be beyond 

| 3 Meaſure 


1. 


7. 81. 


p. 83, 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
Meaſure ſuſpicious, and that there was no Admit. 
tance without Couplers Letter. This Letter, which 
was the Key to the Caſtle, he forgot to take with 
him, and tells you */was ſtolen by his Brother Tom, 
And for his Part, he neither had the Diſcretion 
to get another, nor yet to produce that written 
by Fin to Sir Tunbelly. Had common Senſe been 


confulted upon this Occaſion, the Plot had been 
at an End, and the Play had ſunk in the Fourth 


Act. The Remainder ſubſiſts purely upon the 


Strength of Folly, and of Folly altogether impro- 
bable and out of Character. The Salvo of Sir Foby 
Friendly*s appearing at laſt, and vouching for Lord 
Foplington, won't mend the-Matter. For as the 
Story informs us, Lord Foplington never depended 
on this Reſerve: He knew nothing of this Gentle 
man being in the Country, nor where he lived. 


The Truth is, Sir John was left in Town, and the 


Lord had neither concerted his Journey with him, 
nor engaged his Aſſiſtance. F 

Let us now ſee how Sir Tunbelly hangs together. 
This Gentleman the Poet makes a Jae of Peace 
and a Deputy Lieutenant, and ſeats him fifty Miles 
from Eondon: But by his Character you would take 
him for one of Hercules Monſters, or ſome Giant 
in Guy of Warwick, His Behaviour is altogether 
Romance, and has nothing agreeable to Time or 
Country. When Faſhion and Lory went down, they 
find the Bridge drawn up, the Gates barr'd, and 
the Blunderbuſs cock'd at the firſt civil Queſtion, 
And when Sir Tunbelly had Notice of this formi- 
dable Appearance, he fallies out with the Poſſ of 
the Family, and marches againſt a Couple of Stran- 


ers with a Life Guard of 'Halberds, Scythes and 


itchforks. And to make ſure Work, young Hoy 
den is lock'd up at the firſt Approach of the Ene- 
my. Here yeu have Prudence and Warineſs to 
the Exceſs of Fable and Frenſy. And yet this 
mighty Man of Suſpicion truſts Coupler with the 
Diſpoſal 
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Diſpoſal of his only Daughter, and his Eſtate into 
the Bargain. And what was this Coupler? Why a 
Sharper. by Character, and little better by Profeſ- 
ion. Farther, Lord Foplington and the Knight 
are but a Day's Journey aſunder, and yet by their 
treating by Proxy and Commiſſion, one would 
fancy a dozen Degrees of Latitude betwixt them. 
And as for Young Faſhion, excepting Couplers Let- 
ter, he has all imaginable Marks of Impoſture up- 
on him: He comes before his Time, and without 
the Retinue expected, and has nothing of the Air 
of Lord Foplington's Converſation. When Sir Tun- 
belly aſk*d him, pray where are your Coaches and 
Servants my Lord? He makes a trifling Excuſe: 
Sir, that 1 might give you and your fair Daughter a 
Proof how impatient I am to be near akin to you, I 
left my Equipage to follow me, and came away Poſt 
with only one Servant, To be in ſuch a Hurry of, 59. 
Inclination for a Perſon he never ſaw is ſomewhat 
ſtrange! Beſides, *tis very unlikely Lord Fopling- 
ton ſhould hazard his Complexion on Horſeback, 
outride his Figure, and appear a Bridegroom in 
Deſbabille. You may as ſoon perſuade a Peacock 
out of his Train, as a Beau out of his Equipage, 
eſpecially upon ſuch an Occaſion. Lord Fopling- 
ton would ſcarcely ſpeak to his Brother, juſt come a 
Shore, till the grand Committee of Taylors, Seam- p. rt. 
ſireſſes, &c. was diſpatch'd, Pomp and Curioſity 
were this Lord's Inclination; why then ſhould he 
mortify without Neceſſity, make his firſt Ap- 
2 thus out of Form, and preſent himſelf to 
1s Miſtreſs at ſuch Diſadvantage? And as this is 
the Character of Lord Foplington, ſo *tis reaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe Sir Tunbelly acquainted with it. An 
enquiry into the Humour and Management of a 
Son in Law is very natural and cuſtomary. So 
that we can't without Violence to Senſe, ſuppoſe 
Sir Tunbelly a Stranger to Lord Foplington's Singu- 
larities. Theſe Reaſons were enough in _ Con- 
cience 
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142 A ſhort View of, &c. 
ſcience to make Sir Timbelly 2 * a juggle, and Ml 
that Faſhion was no better than a Counterfeic ke 
Why then was the Credential fwallow'd without du 
chewing, why was not Hoyden lock'd up, and 1 il * 
Pauſe made for farther Enquiry? Did this Fuftic: pe 
never hear of ſuch a Thing as Knavery, or had he 
ever greater Reaſon to guard againſt it? More 
wary Steps might well have been expected from 

Sir Tunbellyj. To run from one extream of Cau- 
tion to another of Credulity, is highly improbi. 
ble. In ſhort, either Lord Foplington and Sir Tun 
belly are Fools, or they are not: If they are, where 
lies the Cunning in over- reaching them? What 
Conqueſt can there be without Oppoſition? If they 
are not Fools, why does the Poet make them fo? 
Why is their Conduct fo groſs, fo party-colour'd 
and inconſiſtent? Take them either way, and the 
Plot miſcarries. The firſt Suppofirion makes it dull, 
and the latter ineredible. So much for the Plc. 
I ſhall now in the g W ACH 

Fourth Place touch briefly upon the Manners, 
The Manners in the Language of the Stage have 

a Signification fomewhat particular. Ariſtotle and 
Rapin, call them the Caufes and Principles of 
Action. They are formed upon the Diverfities of 
Age and Sex, of Fortune, Capacity and Educa- 
tion. The Propriety of Manners confifts in a Con- 
forttiity of Practice and Principle, of Nature and 
Behaviour. For the Purpoſe. An old Man muſt 
not appear with the Profuſeneſs and Levity of 
Youth; a Gentleman muſt not talk like a Clown, 
nor a Country Girl like a Town jilt. And when 
the Characters are feign'd, tis Horacꝰs Rule to 
keep them uniform and confiſtent, and agreeable 
to their firſt ſetting out. The Poet muſt be care- 

ful to hold his Perſons tight to their Calling and i * 
Pretenſions. He muſt not fhift and ſhuffle their 4 
Underſtandings ; let them ſkipfrom Wits to Block- 
heads, nor from Courtiers to Pedants. On 25 0- 
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ther Hand, if their Bufineſs is playing the Figl, 
keep them ſtrictly to their Duty, and never in- 
dulge them in fine Sentences. To manage other- 
wile is to deſert Natare, and makes the Play ap- 

r monſtrous and chimerical. So that inſtead of 
an Image of Life, *tis rather an Image of Impoſſi- 
bility. To apply ſome of theſe Remarks to the 
Relapſer. - s 

The fine Berintbia, one of the top Characters, is 
impudent and profane. Lovelace would engage 
her Secrecy, and bids her ſwear. She anſwers I do. 5. 47. 

Lov. By what? 

Berinth. By Woman. 

Lov. That's fewearing by my Deity, do it by your 
own, or 1 ſhar't believe you. 

Berinth. By Man then.. 

This Lady rr Worthy her endeavours to 
corrupt Amanda; and then they make a profane p, 5r: 
Jeſt upon the Office. In the Progreſs of the Play 
after a great Deal of lewd Diſcourſe with Lovelace, 


Berinthia is carried off into a Cloſer, and lodged in 2. 1 


a Scene of Debauch. Here is Decency and Re- 
ſervedneſs to a great Exactneſs! Monſieur Rapin 

blames Arioſto and Taſſo, for repreſenting two of 

their Women over: free and airy. Theſe Poets, Reflect. 
fys he, rob Women of their Character, which is Mo- P. 40. 
dſty. Mr. Rymer is of the ſame Opinion: His 

Words are theſe. Nature knows nothing in the Man- Tragedies 


ers which ſo properly and particularly diſtinguiſh a Mo- *f the laſt || 


man as her _—_ An impudent Woman is 2 3 | 
fit only to be kicked, and expoſed in Comedy. 5.113, 114 


Now Berinthia appears in Comedy, tis true; but 
neither to be tic d nor exposed. She makes a con- 
ſiderable Figure, has good Uſage, keeps the beſt 
Company, and goes off without Cenſure or Diſad- 
vantage. Let us now take a Turn or two with Sir 
Tunbelly's Heireſs of 1500 Pounds a Year. This 
young Lady, ſwears, talks ſmut, and is upon the Mat- 
ter juſt as ragmanner'd as Mary the Buxome. = 

| plain 


' 


: 
| 
[ 
1 | 


| 
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plain the Relapſer copy'd Mr. Durfey's: Original, 
which is a Sign he was ſomewhat -pinch'd. Now 
this Character was no great Beauty in Buxſome ; 

but it becomes the Knight's Daughter much work, 
Buxſome was a poor Peaſant, which made her Rude- 
neſs more natural and expected. But Deputy Lieu- 
Zenan!*s Children don't uſe to appear with the Be. 
haviour of Beggars. To breed all People alike, 
and make no Diſtinction between a Seat and a 
Coltage, is not over artful, nor very, ceremoniouy 
to the Country Gentlemen. The Relapſer gives 
Miſi a pretty Soliloquy, T1! tranſcribe it for the 
Reader. 3 e 
She ſwears by her Maker, tis well 7 have a Hu- 
band a coming, or Pd marry the Baker, ' I would fe. 
No body can knock at the Gate, but preſently I muſt 
be lock*d up; and here's the young Graybound 
can run looſe about. the Houſe all Day long, ſhe can, 
tis very well! Afterwards her Language is too 

lewd to be quoted. Here is a Compound of ill 
Manners aol Contradiction! Is: this a good Re- 
ſemblance of Quality; a Deſcription of a great 
Heireſs, and the Effect of a cautious Education? 
By her Coarſengſs you would-think her bred upon 
a Common, 'and by her Confidence in the Nurſery 
of the Play-houſe. I ſuppoſe the Relapſer fancies 
the calling her Miſs Hoyden is enough to juſtify her 
ill Manners. By his. Favour this is a Miſtake. To 
repreſent her : ta unhewn, he ſhould have ſuited 


her Condition to her Name a little better. For 
there is no Charm in Words as to Matters of Breed- 


ing, an unfaſhionable Name won't make a Man 2 
Clown. Education is not form'd upon Sounds and 
Syllables, but upon Circumſtances and Quality. 
So that if he was reſolv'd to have ſhown her thus 
unpoliſh'd, he ſhould have made her keep Sheep, 

or 2 her up at the Waſb- Bo w. 
Sir Tunbelly accoſts Young Faſhion much at the 
ſame Rate Wn Accompliſhment. My — 
» 4 3 um- 
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' I bumbly crave leave to bid you elcome in @ Cup of 


dact-Wine. One would imagine the Poet was over- 
dozed before he gave the Fuftice à Glaſs. For 
Sack-Wine is too low for a Petiy Conſtable, This 
Peaſantly Expreſſion agrees neither with the Gen- 
tleman's Figure, nor with the Reſt of his Beha- 


viour. I find we ſhould have a creditable Mag- 
fracy, if the Relapſer had the making them. Here 


the Chara#ers are pinch'd in Senſe, and ſtinted to 
ſhort Allowance. At another Time they are over- 
indulged; and treated above Expectation. , 
For the Purpoſe. Vanity and Formalizing 1s 
Lord Foplington's Part. To let him ſpeak without 
Aukwardneſs and Affectation, is to put him ut 


of his Element. There muſt be Gum and Stiffen- 


ing in his Diſcourſe to make it natural. Howeyes, 
the Relapſer has taken a Fancy to his Perſon, and 
given him ſome of rhe moſt gentile Raillery in 
the whole Play. To give an Inſtance or two. This 


Lord in Diſcourſe with Faſhion forgets his Name, 


flies out into Senſe and ſmooth Expreſſion. out 
talks his Brother, and abating the ſtarch'd Simili- 


tude of a Watch, diſcovers nothing of Aﬀectatwon 5. 42. 


for almoſt a Page together. He relapſes into the 
ſame Intemperance of good Senſe, in another Dia- 
logue between him and his Brother. I ſhall cite 
a little of it. 


Z. Faſh. Unleſs you are ſo bind to aſſiſt me in 7. 


deeming my Annuity, I know no Remedy but to go 
take a Purſe. 


L. Fopl. Why Faith Tam —— 10 give you my p. 43" 


Senſe of the Thing, I do think taking a Purſe the belt 

Remedy in the World; for if you ſuccerd you are re- 

— that wa), if you are taten you are reliewd 
other, | | | 


Faſhion being diſappointed of a Supply quarrels , 44. 


3 Brother, and calls him the Prince of Cau- 
combs, | 


L L. Fopl. 


| 
| 


| 
J 
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\n L. Fopl. Sir, J am proud of being at the Head of 
ſo prevailing a Party. 3 


2. Faſh. Will nothing then provoke thee ? draw, 

Coward. 43 9 q * 

L. Fopl. Loot you Tam, your Poverty makes your 
Life ſo burdenſome to you, you wou!d provoke me to 4 
Ryarrel, in hopes either ty ſlip through my Lungs into 
my' Eſtate, or elſe to get your ſelf run through the 
Guts to put an end to your pain. But I ſhall diſap- 
point you in both, &c. 

This Drolling has too much Spirit, the Air of 
it is too free, and too handſomely turn'd for Lord 
Foplington's Character. I grant the Relap/er could 
not afford to loſe theſe Sentences: The Scene would 


have ſuffer'd by the Omiſſion. But then he ſhould 


have contriv*d the Matter ſo, as that they might have 
been ſpoken by Young Faſhion in Aſides, or by ſome 
other more proper Perſon. To go on. Miſs Hoy 
don ſparkles too much in Converſation. The Poet 
muſt needs give her a ſhining Line or two, which 


ſerves only to make the Reſt of her Dullneſs the 


more remarkable. Sir Tunbelly falls into the fame 


Misfortune of a Wit, and rallies above the Force 


of his Capacity. But the Place having a Mixture 
of Profaneneſs, I ſhall forbear to cite it. Now to 
what Purpoſe ſhould a FooPs Coat be embroi- 
der'd? Finery in the wrong Place is but expenſive 
Ridiculouſneſs. Beſides, I don't perceive the K-- 
lapſer was in any Condition to be thus liberal. And 
when a Poet is not overſtock'd, to ſquander away 


his Wit among his Blockheads. is meer Diſtraction, 


His Men of Senſe will ſmart for this Prodigality. 


© Lovelace in his Diſcourſe of Friendſhip ſhall be the 


firſt Inſtance. Friendſhip (ſays he) is ſaid to be 4 


Plant. of tedious Growth, its Root compoſed of tender 


.* Fibers, nice in their Taſte, '&c. By this Deſcrip- 
tion, the Palate of a Fiber ſhould be ſomewhat 


more nice and diſtinguiſhing than the Poets Judg- 
ment, Let us examine ſome more of his witty 
f People. 
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People. Youg Faſhion fanſies by \ Miſſes forward 
Behaviour, ſhe would have a whole Kenne of Beaux 
, after her at London. And then hey; to the Park, P. 64. 
and the Play, and the Church, and — Devil. Here 
r I conceive the ranging of the Period is amiſs. For 
a if he had put the Play and the Devil together, the 
0 Order of Nature, _ the Air of Probability had 
2 been much better obſerv'd. | 
. WW Afterwards, Coupler being out of Breath in com- 
ing up Stairs to Faſhion, aſks him, why, be 5. 94: 
can'ſt the not lodge uon the Greund floon ; | 

J. Faſh. Becauſe I love to lie as near Heaven as I 
can. One would think a Spark juſt come off his 
Travels, and had made the Tour of Italy and France, 
might have rallied with a better Grace! However, 
if he lodg'd in a Garret, *tis a good Local Jeſt. . 1 
had almoſt forgot one pretty remarkable Sentenœ 
of Faſhion to Lory. I fhail jhew thee (1: ys. he) he p. 5! 
Exceſs of my Paſſion by being very calm; Now ſince 
this Gentleman was in a Vein of talking Philoſophy 
to his Man, Tm ſorry he broke off ſo quickly. Had 
he gone on and ſhown him the Exce/s of a Storm 
and no Wind ſtirring, the Topick had. been ſpent; 
and the Thought improv'd to the Utmoſt: 

Let us now paſs on to Worthy the Relapſer's fine 
Gentleman. This Spark ſets up for Senſe and Ad- 
dreſs, and is to have nothing of Affectation or 
Conſcience to ſpoil his Character. However, to 
ſay no more of him, he grows Foppilh in the laſt 
S-ene, and courts Amanda in Fuſtian and Pedantry. 
Firſt, he gives his Periods a Turn of Verſification, 
and talks Priſe to her in Meeter. Now this is juſt 

as agreeable M as it would be to ride with one 
Leg, and walk with the other. But let him ſpeak 
for himſelf. His firſt Buſineſs is to bring Amanda 
to an Averſion for her Huſband ; and therefore | 

he perſuades her to rouſe up that Spirit Women ought 7. 39: 
to bear; and ſlight your God if be neglects his Angel. 
He goes on with his Oriſons. With Arms of * 
L 2 receive 
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receive bis cold Embraces, and keep your Fire for thoſe 
that come in Flames, Fire and — is Metal 
upon Metal; *tis falſe Heraldry. Extend the Arm; 
of Mercy to his Aid. His Zeal may give him Title 
to your Pity, alto his Merit cannot claim your Love. 
Here you have Arms brought in again by Head 
and Shoulders. I ſuppoſe the Deſign was to keep 
up the Situation of the Allegory. But the latter 
Part of the Speech is very pithy. He would have 
her reſign her Virtue out of Civility, and abuſe her 
Huſband on Principles of good Nature. Worthy 
purſues his Point, and riſes in his Addreſs. He 
1 falls into a Fit of Diſſection, and hopes to gain his 
| Miſtreſs by cutting his Throat. He is for ripping 
| up his faithful Breaſt, to prove the Reality of 
| his Paſſion. Now when a Man courts with his 
Heart in his Hand, it muſt be great Cruelty to re- 
fuſe him! No Butcher could have Thought of a 
more moving Expedient! However, Amanda con- 
tinues obſtinate, and is not in the uſual Humour 
| of the Stage. Upon this, like a well bred Lover 
| - he ſeizes her by Force, and threatens to kill her. 
. too, Nay ſtruggle not, for all's in vain, or Death, or Vidlo- 
| ry, I am determin'd, In this Rencounter the La- 
47 proves too nimble, and ſlips through his Fin- 
gers. Upon this Diſappointment, he cries, ber“ 
| Divinity about her, and ſbe has diſpen4'd ſome Por- 
| tion owt to me. His Paſſion is metamorphos'd in 
| the Turn of a Hand: He is refin'd into a Platonick 
| Admirer, and goes off as like a Town Spark as you 
| would wiſh. And fo much for the Poet's fine Gen- 
tleman. 

I ſhould now examine the Relapſer*s Thoughts and 
Expreſſions, which are two other Things of Conſi- 
deration in a Play: The Thoughts or Sentiments are 

' the Expreſſions of the Manners, as Words are of the 
Thoughts. But the View of the Characters has in 
* ſome Meaſure prevented this Enquiry. Leaving 
this Argument, therefore I ſhall conſider his Pla) 
with reſpect to the Three 
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Three Unities of Time, Place and Action. 

And here the Reader may pleaſe to take No- 
tice, that the Deſign of theſe Rules is to conceal 
the Fiction of the Stage, to make the Play appear 
natural, and to give it an Air of Reality and Con- 
verſation. / f 

The largeſt Compaſs for the firſt Unity is twen- 
ty four Hours: But a leſſer Proportion is more re- 
gular. To be exact, the Time of the Hiſtory or 
Table ſhould not exceed that of the Repreſentation : 
Or in other Words, the whole Buſineſs of the 
Play ſhould not be much longer than the Time it 
rakes up in playing. 

The ſecond Vit) is that of Place. To obſerve 
it, the Scene muſt not wander from one Town or 
Country to another. It muſt continue in the ſame 
Houſe, Street, or at. fartheſt in the ſame City, 
where it was firſt laid. The Reaſon of this Rule 
depends upon the Fit. Now the Compaſs of Time 
being ſtrait, that of Space muſt bear a correſpon- 
dent Proportion. Long Journeys in Plays are im- 
practicable. The Diſtances of Place muſt be ſuit- 
ed to Leiſure and Poſſibility, otherwiſe the Sup- 
poſition will appear unnatural and abſurd. The 

Third Unity is that of Action; it conſiſts in con- 
triving the chief Buſineſs of the Play ſingle, and 
making the Concerns of one Perſon diſtinguiſha- 
bly great above the reſt. All the Forces of the 
Stage muſt, as it were, ſerve under one General: And 
the leſſer Intriegues or under Plots, have ſome Re- 
lation to the Main. The very Oppoſitions muſt 
be uſeful, and appear only to be conquer'd and 
countermin'd. To repreſent two n A- 
ctions independent + each other, deſtroys the 
Beauty of Subordination, weakens the Contri- 
vance, and dilutes the Pleaſure. It ſplits the Play, 
and makes the Poem double. He that would ſee 2 rel, 


more upon this Subje& may conſult Corneille, To —— 


bring theſe Remarks to the Caſe in Hand. And pr. 34. 
| L 3 — 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
here we may obſerve how the Rela;ſer fails in all 
the Rules aboye-mention'd, 

7, His play by modeſt Computation takes up a 


Week's Work, but five Days you muſt allow it at 


the loweſt, One Day muſt be ſpent in the firſt, 
ſecond, and Part of. the third 45, before Lord 
Foriington ſets forward to Sir Tunbeily, Now the 
Length of the Diſtance, the Pomp of the Retinue, 
and the Niceneſs of the Perſon being conſider'd; 
the Journey down and up again cannot be laid un- 
der four Days. To put this out of doubt, Lord 
Fo lingten is Wasa careful to tell Con; ler, how 
concern'd he was not to overdrive, for fear of dif- 
ordering his Coarb-horſes, The Laws of Place are 
no better obſery*d than thoſe of Time. In the third 
Act the Play is in Town, in the fourth Ad tis 
ſtroll'd fifty Miles off, and in the fifth Ad in Lon- 
don again. Here P-gaſus ſtretches it to purpoſe! 
This Poet is fit to ride a Match with Witches. Ju- 
liana Cox never ſwitched a Broom-ſtock with more 
Expedition! This is exactly 


Titus at Walton-Town, and Titus at Iſlington. 


One would think by the Probability of Matters, 
the Plot had been ſtolen from Dr. O——-+. 

The Poet's Succeſs in the laſt Unity of Action is 
much the ſame with the former. Lovelace, Aman- 
da and Berinthia, have no Share in the main Buſi- 
neſs. Fheſe ſecond rate Characters are a detached 
Body: Their Intereſt is perfectly Foreign, and they 
are neither Friends nor Enemies to the Plot. Young 
Faſhion daes not ſo much as ſee them till the cloſe 
of the fifth A#, and then they meet only to fl 
the Stage: And yer theſe Perſons are in the Poel 
Account very conſiderable; infomuch, that he has 
miſnamed his Play from the Figure of two of them. 
This ſtrangeneſs of Perſons, diſtin Company, and 
Inconnexion of Affairs, deſtroys the Unity of the 
Poem, © The Contrivance is juſt as wiſe as it * 


1 - % 
U — 
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be to cut a Diamond in two. There is a Loſs of 
Luſtre in the Diviſion... Increaſing the Number a- 


bates the Value, and by making it more you make 
it leſs. > 1» © Is ed f 2 1 * 
Thus far I have examin'd the Dramatick Merits 
of the Play. And upon enquiry, it appears a Heap 
of Irregularities. There is neither Propriety in the 
Name, nor Contrivance in the Plot, nor Decorum 
in the Characters. Tis a thorough Contradiftion 
to Nature, and im ble in Time and Place, Its 
ſhining Graces, as the Author calls them, are Blaſ- 
phemy and Baudy, together with a Mixture of Oaths 
and Curſing. Upon the whole, the Relap/ſer's Judg- 
ment and his Morals are pretty well adjuſted. The 
Poet is not much better than the Man. As for the 
Profane Part, tis hideous and ſuperlative. But 
this I have conſider'd elſewhere. All that I ſhall Secαν 
obſerve here is, that the Author was ſenſible of 
this Objection. His Defence in his Preface is moſt pref, 
wretched: He pretends to know nothing of the 
Matter, and that 7is all printed; which only proves 
his Confidence equal to the Reſt of his Virtues. To 
outface. Evidence in this Manner, is next to the 
affirming there's no ſuch Sin as Blaſobemy, which 
is the greateſt Blaſphemy of all. His. Apalogy con- 
ſiſts in railing at the Clergy, a certain Sign of ill 
Principles and ill Manners; This he does at an un- 
uſual Rate of Rudeneſs and Spite. He calls them 
the Saints with ſcrew'd Faces and wry Mouths. And 
after a great Deal of ſcurrilous Abuſe too groſs to 
be mention'd, he adds; F any Man happens to be 


offended at a Story of a Cock and a Bull, and a Prieſt 


and a Bull-dog, I beg his. Pardon, &c.. This is brave 
Bear-Carden Language! The Relagſer would do well pref. 


to tranſport his Mule to Samourgan *. There it is · 4, 4ca- 


likely he might find Leiſure to, lick his Abortive demy in 


Brat into Shape; and meet with proper Buſineſs for £#:4anis 


for the Ee 


his Temper; and Encouragement for his Talent, {4 


of Bears... Pere Aurill Voyage en dis ers Etats, &c p. 240 
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CHAP. w. 


The Opinion of the Pagans, of the Church 
| and State, concerning the Stage. 


F Aving in the foregoing Chapters diſcoyer'd 
ſome Part of the Diſorders of the Engliſh 
. I ſhall in this laſt, preſent the Reader with a 
ſhort View of the Senſe r Antiquity, to which I 
ſhall add ſome Modern Authorities; from all which 
it will appear, that Plays have generally been look'd 
on as the Nurſeries of 2 ice, the Corrupters of Youth, 
—4 _ Grievance of the Country where they are 
uffer' 


theſe three Heads. 

Under the Firſt, I ſhall cite ſome of the moſt 
celebrated Heathen Philoſophers, Orators and Hiſto- 
rians ; Men of the biggeſt Conſideration for Senſe, 
Learning and Figure. The | 

Second, Shall conſiſt of the Laws and Conflit- 
tions of Princes, &c. The 

Third, Will be drawn from Church Records, from 
Fathers and Councils of unexceptionable Authority, 
both as to Perſons and Time. 

Firſt, I ſhall produce ſome of the moſt celebra- 
ted Heathen Philoſophers, Sc. To begin with 
pla, d- Plato. This Philoſopher tells us, that Plays raiſe 

pub. l. 10 the Paſſions, and pervert the Uſe of 1 and 
eb. by Conſequence are dangerous to Morality. For 
. e Reaſon he baniſhes theſe Diverſions his 
* Common-wealth,” 
— who was both a Man of Letters and 


[Cyroped. Diſcipline of their Education. They won't (ſays 
34 he) ſo much as ſuffer their Touch t) hear any 
| N "Sy that's Amorous or a _ 


7 


This Proof from 7 eſtimony ſhall be ranged under 


i | a great General, commends the Perfians for the 
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afraid want of Ballaſt might make them miſcarry, - M; 
and that 't was dangerous to add weight to the 
Byaſs of Nature. | 2 n 
Ariſtotle lays it down for a Rule, that the polie. E 7. 
« Law ought to forbid young People the ſeeing cap. 17. 
« of Comedies. Such Permiſſions not being fafe 
« till Age and Diſcipline had confirm'd them in 
« Sobriety, fortified their Virtue, and made them 
« as it were Proof againſt Debauchery.” This 
Philoſopher, who had look'd as far into humane polit. 1. 8. 
Nature as any Man, obſetves farther, That 
« the Foree of Muſick and Ackion is very affect- 
« ing. It commands the Audience, and changes 
« the Paſſions to a Reſemblance of the Matter 
before them.” So that where the Repreſenta- 
tion is foul, the Thoughts of the Company muſt 
B et 22t 5 = ded r 
Tully cries out upon . licentious Plays and 11 %. 
« Poems as the bane of Sobriety and wife Think- I. l 
„ing: That Comedy ſubſiſts upon Lewdneſs, and P* Lg. 
« that Pleaſure mo Root © 1 * 
Livy, reports the original among the 
Romans „ He tells ns, they were voice in up- 
« on the Score of Religion, to pacify the God 8. 
« and remove a Mortality. But then he adds, 
that the Motives are ſometimes good, when the | 
« Means are ſtark naught: That the Remedy in pec.1. 1 j. 
this Caſe was worſe than the Diſeaſe, and the | 
* Atohement more infectious than the Plague.“ 
Valerius Maximus, Contemporary with Livy, 
gives much the ſame Account of the Riſe of Thea- 
tres at Rome. Twas Devotion which built them. 
And as for the Performances of thoſe Places, 1 
which Mr. Dryden calls the Ornaments, this Au- "Io 
thor cenſures as the Blemiſhes of Peace. And which | 
is more, he affirms, * They were the Occafiotis - - 
of Civil Diſtractions; and that the State firſt 
* bluſh'd, and then bled for the Entertainment. 
* He concludes the Conſequences of Plays —— T. a. ech. 4. 
: | rable; | 
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„ing the Country of them. Seneca complains 
: «« heartily of the xtravagance and Debauchery 
„„ of the Age: And how forward People were to 
improve in that which was naught. That ſcarce 
* any Body would apply themſelves to the Study 
* of Nature and Morality, unleſs when the Play 
* hovſe was ſhut, or the Weather foul. That there 
<< was no body to teach Philoſophy, becauſe there 
«© was no body to learn it: But that the Stage had 


e plication of Time and Fancy made Knowledge 
46 in ſo ill a Condition. This was the Cauſe the 
“ Hints of Antiquity were no better purſued; 
4 that ſome Inventions were ſunk, and that hu- 
Natural. mane. Reaſon- grew downwards rather than o- 
Queſt, l.) „ therwiſe. 2 elſewhere he avers, that there 


cp. 32+ 4 js nothing more deſtructive to good Manners 
i. 7. than to run idling to ſee Sights: For there Vice 


„ makes an inſenſible Approach, and ſteals upon 
. us in the Diſguiſe of Pleaſure, 
Annal. —** Tacitus, relating how Nero hired decay'd 
L 14. cap. << Gentlemen for the Stage, complains of the Miſ- 
* «© management; and lets us know it *twas the 
N « Part of a Prince to relieve their Neceſſity, and 
* not to tempt it, and that his Bounty ſhould ra- 
«© ther have ſet them above an ill Practice, than 
« driven them upor't. 78 
De Mer. And in another Place, he informs us, that “ the 
German. (German Women were guarded againſt Danger, 
cap. 19. sand kept their Honour out of harm's way, by 
% having no Play-houſes amongſt them.” ; 
Plays, in the Opinion of the judicious Plutarch, 


„ 


. D* are dangerous to corrupt young People; and 


Poet. ».r5 therefore Stage Poetry when it grows too hardy 


| £4. Par. and licentious, ought to be check'd. This was 


the Opinion of theſe celebrated Authors with reſpect 


to Theatres: They charge them with the Corruption 


of Principles and Manners, and lay in all mags 
ede nable 


{ 


& rable; and that the-Maſſilienſes did well in clear. 


„ Nurſeries and Company enough. This Miſap- 
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able Caution againſt them. And yet theſe Men 
had ſeldom any thing but this World in their 
Scheme; and form'd their Judgments only upon 
natural Light, and common Experience. We ſee 
then to what ſort of Conduct we are oblig'd. The 
Caſe is plain, unleſs we are little enough to renounce 
our Reaſon, and fall ſhort of Philoſophy, and live 
under the Pitch of Heatheniſm. 

To theſe Teſtimonies I ſhall add a Couple of 
Poets, who both ſeem good Judges of the Affair 
in Hand. 1 | | 

The firſt is Ovid, who in his Book De Arte A- 
mandi, gives his Reader to underſtand, that the 
Play-houſe was the moſt likely Place for him to fo- 
rage in. Here would be choice of all Sorts: No- 
thing being more common than to ſee Beauty ſur- 
priz d, Women debauch'd, and Wenches pick'd 
up at theſe Diverſions. $7 


— 


* r T & nas & * £5 = 7 


Sed tu precipue curvis venare Theatris, 
Hec loca ſunt voto fertiliora tuo. 

ruit ad celebres cultiſſima fæmina ludos; 
Copia judicium ſæpe morata meum eſt. 

Speftatum veniunt, veniunt ſpectentur ut ipſe 3 
Ille locus caſti damna pudoris habet. 


And afterwards, relating the imperfect Begin- 
ning of Plays at the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, 


he adds, 


Scilicet ex illo folennia more Theatra 
Nunc quoque formaſis inſidioſa manent. 


This Author ſometime after wrote the Remedy 
of Love, Here he pretends to preſcribe for Pru- 
dence, if not for Sobriety. And to this Purpoſe, 
he forbids the ſeeing of Plays, and the reading of 


1 10 


Poets, eſpecially ſome of them. Such Recreations 


being apt to feed the Diſtemper, and make the Pa- 
ſient relapſe. | * 
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At tanti tibi fit non indulgere Theatris - 

Dum bene de vacuo: Peclore cedat amor. 

' Enervant amimos eithare, cantuſque, lyraque, 

Et vox, & numeris brachia mota ſits. 
Nic affidue ſicti ſaltantur amantes, 

Qauid caveas, actor, quid juvet, arte docet. 


| 
| 
In his DeTrifibus, he endeavours to make ſome 
| Amends for his ſcandalous Poems, and gives Aug 
Aus a ſort of Plan for a publick Reformation, Among 
| other Things, he adviſes the ſuppreſſing of Play, 
as being the Promoters of Lewdneſs, and Difloly 
| tion of Manners. 
2 U tamen hoc fatear ludi quoque ſemina præbent 
ll Lib. 2. N . 2 7 
TT Nequitie, tolli tota Theatra jube. | 


- To the Teſtimony of Ovid, I could add Plauty, 
Propertius, and Fuvenal; but being not willing to 
over-burthen the Reader, I ſhall content my ſelf 

with the Plain Dealer as one better known at 
Home. e | 

This Poet, in his Dedication to Lady B. ſome emi- 

nent Procureſs, pleads the Merits of his Function, 

and inſiſts on being Billeted upon free Quarter, 

Ep. Ded. Madam (ſays he) I think a Poet ought to be as free of 
your Houſes, as of the Play-Houſes ; ſince be contributes 

#0 the Support of both, and is as neceſſary to fuch as 
you, as the Ballad-finger to the Pick-purſe, in conve- 
ning the Cullies at the Theatres to be pickd up, and 
carried to a Supper, and bed at your Houſes, This 1s 
franck Evidence, and ne er. the leſs true for the 

Air of aJeſt. | | 

II. I ſhall now in the ſecond Place proceed to 

the Cenſures of the State, and ſnew in a few Words 

how much the Stage ſtands diſcouraged by the 

Las of other Countries and our own. 

Flu. De To begin withthe Atbenigns. This People, tho' none 

Glor. 4- of the worſt. Friends to the Play-Howſe, ** thought 

ben. 4 a Comedy ſo unreputable a Performance, _ 

W | : 3 e 
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« they made a Law that no Judge of the Arias 
6 zus ſhould make one. i STILL] 
The Lacedemonians, who were remarkable for plus. LG: 
he Wiſdom of their Laws, the Sobriety of their con. In 
Manners, and their Breeding of brave Men. This *. 
Grernment would not endure the Stage in any Form, 
nor under any Regulation. | 1 
To paſs on to the Romans, Tully informs us] Cic. de Ro- 
That their Predecefſors counted all Stage-Plays un · Pub. Lib. 4. 


« creditable and ſcandalous: In ſo much that any 8 
« Roman who turn'd Actor was not only to be de- 22 
« oraded, but likewiſe as it were diſinco Civ. Dei, 
« and unnaturalized by the Order of the Cenſors.“ cap. 13. 

St. Auguſtine in the ſame Book, commends the 7;s, 2. 4 
Romans for refuſing the Jus Civitatis to Players, for 9. 
ſeizing their Freedoms, and making them perfectly 
Foreign to their Government. | 15 | 

We read in Livy, that the young People in Rome Dec. 2. 
kept the Fabule Atrellanæ to themſelves. © They l. 7+ i 
« would not ſuffer this Diverſion to be blemiſh'd 
by the Stage. For this Reaſon, as the Hiſtorian 46 Hifri- 
« obſerves, the Actors of the Fabula Attellanæ were 916n:Pol, 
« neither expell'd their T7ibz, nor refuſed to ſerve li. 
„in Arms: Both which Penalties it appears the 
« Common Players lay under. | 
In the Theodofian Code, Players are calPd Perſonæ XV. Cod. 
inboneſte; that is, to tranſlate it ſoftly, Perſons 7d. Lie. 
maim'd, and blemiſh'd in their Reputation. Their *'*#+375+ 
Pitures might be ſeen at the Play-bouſe, but were 
not permitted to hang in any creditable Place is loco Ho- 
of the Town, Upon this Text Gothofred tells us the * 
Function of Players was counted ſcandalous by tere mae 
the Civil Law. L. IV. And that thoſe who came . 
upon the Stage to divert the People, had a Mark of . f. 6. 
Infamy ſet upon them. Famoſi ſunt ex Edifzo., 44 lit 

I ſhall now come. down to our own Conſtitutiun. **ur 
aud H find by 39 Eliz. ca/. 4. 1 Fac.cap.7. That ni Gif had, 
Bearwards, Common Players of Interjudeg, % 376. 
Counterfeit 
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Rawlidge 


_ Egunterfeit 
ſudged and deemed Rogues. Clagabonds, an WM ;: 
-.> * - turdy Beggars, and hall muſtaun all Pain and 


long to a Baron 0 other Perſonage of higher 
Degree, and are authorized to Play under the 
Hand and Seal of arms of ſuch Baron 02 Per: 


Non. 


4A ſhin View of, & c. 
it Egyptians.” &c. ſhall be taken, a 


Puniſhment; as by this At is in that behalt ay. ; 


pointed. Fhe Penalties are infamous to the 1a il «« 


degree, and Capital too, unleſs they give over. Tü 
true, the firſt Ad excepts thoſe Players which be⸗ 


conage. - But by the later Statute this Privilege of 


+ Licenſing is taken away: And all of them are e, 


preſly brought under the Penalty without Diſtine- WM « 


About the Year 1 580, there was a Petition made 


to 5 Elizabeth for ſuppreſſing of Play-bouju. fl « 


*Tis ſomewhat remarkable, and therefore I ſhall 


tranſcribe ſome part of the Relation. 6 


Many godly Citizens, and other well diſpoſed Genu. 
men of London, con/idering that Play-Houſes a 
Dicing-Houſes, were Traps for young Gentlemen aul 
others, and perceiving the many Inconveniencies ani Ml r 
great Damage that would enſue upon the long ſufferin MI | 
of the ſame, not only to particular Perſons but to t: 
whole City; and that it would alſo be a great Diſpara i 
ment to the Governors, and a Diſhonour to the Gt 
vernment of - this henourable City, if they ſhould an) 
longer continue, acquainted ſome ptous Magiſtrai ib nt. 
with, deſiring them to take ſome. Courſe for tie Sup 
preſſion of Common Play-Houſes, &c. within the Cit) 
of London and Liberties thereof; who thereugon mad 
bumble Suit to Queen Elizabeth and ber Privy Coun 


lie Mon city, and obtain'd Leave of ber Majeſty to b U 
found aut, Players out of the City, and to pull down all Ply- | 
'&c. p.2, Houſes, and Dicing-Houſes within their Liber 
3» 4 which accordingly was effetted. And the Play-Houics Wl ; 
in Grace-Church-ſtreet, &c. were quite put down ad 
Juppreſs'd, oo JONI a 12155 0 
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I wal give a modern Inſtance or two from Hunce, 
ind ſo conclude theſe Authorities. 

In the Year 1696, we are inform'd by a Dutch Gazette 
print, M. I Archevtque appuye, & c. . That the Lord Fe _ 
« Archbiſhop ſupported by the Intereſt of ſome þ,,., * 
« religious Perſons at Court, has done his utmoſt 
« to 25 refs the Public Theatres by degftees,' of 
« at lea to clear them of Profaneneſs,” © © 

And laſt Summer the Gazettes in the Paris Ar- 
lice affirm, That the King has order'd the Halian French, 
« Players to retire out of France becauſe they did 2 
« not obſerve his Majz/ty*s Orders, but repreſented — 
« immodeſt Pieces, 5 did not correct their Ob- zerres. 
« ſcenities, and indecent Geſtures. Paris, 

The ſame Intelligence the next Week after ac- ys 
quaints us, ** That ſome Perſons of the firſt Quality 
« at Court, who were the Protectors of theſe Co- 
« medians, had ſolicited the French King to recal 
* his Order againſt them, but their Requeſthad no 
« Succeſs.” 

And here to put an End to the modern Autho- 


rities, I ſhall ſubjoin a ſort of Paſtoral Letter pub- TroisLet2 


liſh'd about two Years ſince by the Biſhop of Ar- tres Palto- 


The Reader ſhall have as much of rales de 
Monſeig- 
neur I E- 
veque 


ras in Flanders. 
it as concerns him in both Languages. 


MANDEMENT de Monſeigneur r Illuſtriſſime 
& Reverendiſſime Evèque d Arras contre la 
nn. 


\UY DE SEVE DE ROCHE CHOUART 

par la Grace de Dieu & du Saint Sitge Apoſto- 
que Evbgue d Arras, à tous fideles de la Ville d' Ar- 
ras Salut 8 Benediction. I faut ignorer ja Religion 
pour ne pas connoitre Phorreur qu'elle a marquee dans 
tous les temps des Spectacles, & de la Comedie en parti- 
culier. Les ſaint Peres la condamnent dans leurs —_— 
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Abort View q, Kc. 
Is la regardent comme un refte du Paganiſne, & 
| une pM gp) L Eglife Pa — ours 3 
vpveoec abomination, & ſi elle Wa pas abſolument rejett d 
fon ſein ceus qui exercent ce matier inſume & ſcanda. 
leu; elle les prive publiquement des Sacremens, G 
waublie rien pour marquer en toutes rencontres ſon aver. 
fon pour cet dtat & pour Pinſpirer & ſes Enfans. De; 
Rituels de Diociſes tres-reglts les mettent au nombre tes 
perſonnes que les Cures ſont obligts de traiter comme ex- 
communits z Gelui de Paris les joint aux Sorciers, & aur 
Magiciens, & les regarde comme manifeſtement infadmes, 
les Evtques les plus ſaints leur font refuſer publiquement 
les Sacremens : Nous gvons ves un des premiers Evtques 
de France ne vouloir pas pour cette raiſon recevoir ay 
mariage un bomme de cet iᷣtat; un autre ne vouloir pa; 
leur accorder la terre Sainte: Et dans les Statuts d'un 
Prelat bien plus Yluftre par ſon merite, par ſa piett, 
& par Pauſterit de ſa vie, que par la pourpre dont il of 
revetu, on les trouve avec les Concubinaires, les Uſu- 
riers, les Blaſphemateurs, les Fenimes di baucbses, les 
Excommunits du nonc's, les Infdmes, les Simoniaqu's, 
& autres perſonnes ſcandaleuſes mis au nombre de 
ceux à qui on doit refuſer publiguement la Commu 


nion. 

Il eft donc impoſſible de juſtiſier 1s Comedie ſans vou- 
loir condamner Þ Epliſe, les ſaint Peres, les plus ſaint 
Prelats; mais il ne Peſt pas moins de juſtiſier ceux qui 
par leur aſſiſtance q ces ſpeflacles non ſculement pren- 
nent part au mal qui Sy fait, mais contribueut en meme 
temps & retenir ces malbeureux miniſtres de Satan dans 
une profeſſion, qui les ſeparent des Sacramens de l E- 
gliſe, les met dans un ttat perpetuel de pecbt & hors de 
falut Sils ne Pabandonnent.— 

Et & Pegard des Comediens & Comediennes, Nous 
Aefendons tres-expreſſement & nos Paſteurs & & 108 
Confeſſeurs des les recevoir aux Sacremens fi ce we 


40 ils aient fait Penitence de leur pechs, donn det 


Preuues d amendemeni, renonct à leur Etat, & report 
7 


was % Fra, Fra 
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The Opinion of the State. _ 
far une ſatisfafion publique telle gur nous jugerons à 
propos de leur ordonner, le Scandale public qu'ils ont 


doune, Fait & ordonne d Arras le quatritme jour de 


Decembre mil ſix cent quatre-vingt quinze. _ . neurVE- || 
veque d' Arras, ec. à Delf.1697, || 


Guy EvEque d. Arras. * 1 = 


7 


Et plus bas 
Par Monſeigneur 


 CaRoON. 
In Engliſh thus. 


An ORDER ; Avy moſt 1 Iluſtrious and moſt 
Reverend Lord Biſbop of ARRAS againſt 
Plays. | BY * 


« Y DESEVE DE ROCHE CHOUART 
by the Grace of God, Sc. Biſhop of Arras. 
Jo all the Faithful in the Town of Arras Health 
and Benediction. A Man muſt be very ignorant 


* of his Religion, not to know the great Diſguſt 


« it has always declar'd for Pub/ick Sights, and for 
« Plays in particular. The holy Fathers condemn 
them in their Writings; they look upon them as 
« Reliques of Heatheniſm, and Schools of De- 


« bauchery. They have been always abominated 
by the Church; and notwithſtanding thoſe who 


« are concern'd in this ſcandalous Profeſſion, are 
5 not abſolutely expell'd by a formal Excommu- 
e nication, yet ſhe publickly refuſes them the Sa- 
* craments, and omits nothing upon all Occaſions, 
* to ſhew her Averſion for this Employment, and 
eto transfuſe the ſame Sentiments into her Chil- 


* dren, The Rituals of =- beſt govern'd Dio- 


6 celes, 
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A ſhor [1 Kiew of, &c. 8 


«© ceſes, have rang'd the Players among thoſe whom 
ce the Pariſh Prieſts are oblig'd to treat as excom- 
« municated Perſons. The Ritual of Paris joins 
« them with Sorcerers, and Magicians, and looks 
„upon them as notoriduſly infamous; the moſt 
eminent Biſhops for Piety, have publickly de- 
« nied them the Sacraments: For this Reaſon, we 
« our ſelves have known one of the moſt conſide- 
e rable Biſhops in France, turn back a Player that 
c came to be married; and another of the ſame 
« Order, refuſed to bury them in conſecrated 
« Ground: And bythe Orders of a Biſhop, who is 
«© much more illuſtrious for his Worth, for his 
« Piety, and the Strictneſs of his Life, than for 
the Purple in his Habit; they are thrown amongſt 
« Fornicators, Uſurers, Mabhemers, lewd Wo- 
« men, and declared Excommunicates, amongſt 
© the infamous, and ſimoniacal, and other ſcanda- 
„ Jous Perſons who are in the Liſt of thoſe who 
* ought publickly to be barr'd Communion. 

% Unleſs therefore we have a mind to condemn 
„the Church; the holy Fathers, and the moſt holy 
« Biſhops, tis impoſſible to juſtify Plays; neither 
is the Defence of thoſe leſs impracticable, who 
by their Countenance of theſe Diverſions, not 
„only have their Share of the Miſchief there done, 
but contribute at the ſame time to fix theſe un- 
« happy Miniſters of Satan in a Profeſſion, which 
« by depriving them of the Sacraments of the 
Church, leaves them under a conſtant Neceſlity 
of ſinning, and out of all Hopes of being ſaved, 
* unleſs they give it over. _—” 
From the general Unlawfulneſs of Plays, the Bi- 
. hop proceeds to argue more ſtrongly againſt ſecing 
them at Times which are more particulary devoted 
to Piety and Humiliation: And therefore he ſtridtly 


forbids his Dioceſs the Playhouſe in Advent, Lem, 
or under any publick Calamity. And at laſt con- 
.cludes in this Manner. * 


. n i | we 


„ . 


The 0 mon of the CHURCH, 


« As for the * of Players, boy Men and Wo- 

« men, we expreſly forbid all our Rectors, Paſtors, 
« and Confeſſors, to admit them to the Sacramefts, 

„ unleſs they ſhall repent them of their Crime, 

« make Proof of their Reformation, renouhce 

« their Buf ineſs, and retrieve the'Scatid: | they tal 

« given, by ſuch publick Satisfaction as we Wal 
think proper to injoyn them.“ 


Made and Decreed at Arras the F ok Day 
of December, 1695. 2 215 


Guy, Biſhop of Aras, Ke. 


II. 1 mall now in the third Place, give a ſhort "> 
Account of the Senſe of the Primitive Church con- 
cerning the Stage: And firſt I thall inſtance in her 
Councils. 

The Council of Illiberis, or C ollioure i in Spain, _ 
crees, 

“That it ſhall not be lawful for any Woman who — 
« js either in full Communion, or a Probationer 
« for Baptiſm, to marry, or entertain any Come- 
*« dians or Actors; whoever takes this Liberty ſhall 
be excommunicated.” 

The Firſt Council of Arles runs thus; | 

Concerning Players, we have thought fit to Ann. 315 
* excommunicate them as long as they continue Cn. 5. 
0 to AZ. 9 

The Second Council of Arles made their 20th 
Canon to the ſame Purpoſe, and almoſt in the 4. 462. 
lame Words, 

The Third Council of Carthage, of which st. Ann.397: 
Auguſtine was a Member, ordains, / Cas. 11. 

That the Sons of Biſhops, or other Clergy- , „ 
men ſhould not be permitted to furniſh out pub- 3 
« lick ws, or Plays „or be preſent at them: tacula, 


which manifeſtly comprehends the Stage. 
M 2 * Such 


* 
8 
o 


44 


3 A ſport View 1 
Such ſort of Pagan Entertainments being forbid- 
« den all the Laity. It being always unlawful for 
« all Chriſtians to come amongſt Blaſphemers” 
This laſt Branch ſhews the Canon was princi- 
pally levelPd againſt the Play-bouſe: And the Rea- 
ſon of the Prohibition holds every jot as ſtrong a- 

gainſt the Engliſh, as againſt the Roman Stage. 
By the 35th Canon of this Council "tis decreed, 
„That A#ors, or others belonging to the 


«© a Relapſe, ſhall not be deny'd Admiſſion into the 
66 Church,” This is farther Proof, that Players, as 
| long as they kept to their Employment, were barr'd 
| Communion. | 
| Ann, 424. Another African Council declares, RE 
| Cen. 96. 4 That the Teſtimony of People of ill Reputa- 
<« tion, of Players, and others of ſuch ſcandalous 
« Employments, ſhall not be admitted againſt any 
« Perſon.” 
The Second Council of Chaalon ſets forth, 
.“ That Clergy-men ought to abſtain from all o- 
« over-engaging Entertainments in Muſick or 
& Show, (oculorum auriumque illecebris.) And as for 
„ the ſmutty, and licentious Inſolence of Play- 
* ers and Buffoons, let them not only decline the 
« hearing it themſelves, but likewiſe conclude the 
Lait obliged to the ſame Conduct.“ | 
I could cite many more Authorities of this Kind, 
but being conſcious of the Niceneſs of rhe Age, | 
ſhall forbear, and proceed to the Teſtimony of the 
Fathers. | | 
To begin with Theophilus Biſhop of Antioch, who 
liv'd in the Second Century. 5 
Libr. 3 „ Tis not lawful (ſays he) for us to be preſent 
'ad Autol 4 at the Prizes of your Gladiators, left by this 
Means we ſhould be Acceſſaries to the Murthers 
there committed. Neither dare we preſume up- 
Spectz- 4c on the Liberty of your other S bers, * Jeſt our 
cula. «Senſes ſhould be tinctur d, and diſoblig'd 2 
| G 8 ahi g- 


1 
4 


„Stage, who are either Converts or Penitents upon 
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The Opmion, of the Caurcn. 
« Indecency 75 Profaneneſs. The tragical Di- 
« ſtractions of Tereus and Thyeftes are Nonſenſe to 
« ys, We are for ſeeing no Repreſentations o 


« Lewdneſs. The Stage-Adulteries of the Gods, 
« and Hero's, are unwarrantable Entertainments: 
« And ſo much the worſe, becauſe the Mercenary 
« Players ſet them off with all the Charms and Ad- 


God forbid that Chri- 


« yantages of Speaking. . | 
ble for Modeſty and Re- 


« ſtians, who are remar 


«. ſervedneſs; who are oblig'd to Diſcipline, and 
« train'd up in Virtue, God forbid, I ſay, that we, 


« ſhould diſhonour our Thoaghts, much leſs our 
% Practice, with ſuch Wickedneſs as this!” 


Tertullian, who lived at the latter End of chis 


Century, is copious upon this Subject; I ſhall 
tranſlate but ſome part of it. In his Apologetick, 
he thus addreſſes the Heathens. og eee 
Me keep off from your publick Shews, becauſe 
« we can't underſtand the Warrant of their Origi- 
nal. There's Superſtition and Idolatry in the 
« Caſe: And we diſlike the Entertainment, becauſe 
« we diſlike the Reaſon of its Inſtitution. Beſides, 
« we have nothing to do with the Frenſies of the 


« Race-Ground, the Lewdneſs of the Play-Hotſe, 


or the Barbarities of the Bear-Garden. The Epi- 
© curean had the Liberty to ſtate the Notion, and 
determine the Object of Pleaſure. Why can't 
« we have the ſame Privilege? What Offence is 
« it then if we differ from you in the Idea of Satiſ- 
faction? If we won't underſtand to brighten our 
Humour, and live pleaſantly, where's the Harm? 
* If any body has the worlt on't, 'tis only our 
« ſelves.” dls. gb KY: 85 2 
His Book de Spectaculis was wrote on purpoſe to 
diſſuade the Chriſtians, from the publick Diverſions 
of the Heathens, of which the Play-bouſe was one. 
In his firſt Chapter he gives them to underſtand, 


* That the Tenour of their Faith, the Reaſon of 
Principle, and the Order of Diſcipline, had barr d 


M 3 AA them 
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a et the Entertainments . the Teton. And 
therefore he exhorts then 1 refreſh their Me. 
4 mories, to run up to their B aptiſm, on recol- 
60 lect their firſt Eng agements. or · without Care, 
7e Pleaſure 1 is à ftrah der gage Thing; when 
44 it gets the Ae "twill Keep on Ignorance 
*© for an Excuſe of Liberty, ale“ a Man's Con- 
ce ſcience Ait and ſuborn his Reaſon Againſt 
1 himſelf.“ 

But as 790 goes on, ſome Peoples Faith i is ei. 
ff ther too fall of Scruples, or too barren of Serie 
othing will ſerve to ſettle them but à plain 
Text of Scripture. They hover in Uncertainty 
& becauſe tis not ſaid as expreſly thou ſhalt not go 
to the Play-bouſe, as tis thou ſhalt not kill. But 
this looks more like Fencing than Argument; 
te for we have the Meaning of the Prohibition cho 
<« not the Sound, in the firſt P/a/m: Bleſſed is the 
« Man that walks not in the Council of the Ungodly, 
&« vor ſtands in the way of Sinners, nor ſits in the Seat 
&* of the Scornful,” 

The Cenſors whoſe Buſfi neſs tas to take care 
« of Regularity and Manners, look*d on theſe 
4 Play-houſes as no ther than Batteries upon Vir- 
ei tue and ute and for this Reaſon often pull'd 
s them down before they were well built, ſo that 
ee here we can argue from the Precedents of mere 
<« Nature, and plead the Heathens againſt them: 
« ſelves. Upon this View Pompey hes Great, when 
+© he: built 1 Dramatick Bawdy-hquſe , clapp'd 
« a Chapel a Top ont. He would not let it go 
« under the Name of a Play-houſe, but conven'd 

che People to a ſolemn Dedication, and call'd 

6 it Venus's Temple; giving them to underſtand 
ce at the ſame time that there were Benches under 
it for Diyerſion.. He was afraid if he hag not 

« gone this way to work, the Cenſers might after- 
7 wards have razed the Moment, and branded 
$f. his Memory, Fhup a ſcandalous Pile-of Build- 
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« ing was protected: The Temple, coverd the 
« Playhouſe , and Diſcipline was baffled b Super- 

« ſtition But the Deſign 1 1s notably ſuited to the 

« Patronage of Bacchus and Venus. Theſe two *ThePlay 
« Confederate Devils of Luft and Intemperance, % 4 
« do well together. The very Functions of the , 
« Players reſemble their Protectors, and are In- Bacchus. 
« ſtances of Service and Acknowledgment: Their 

« Motion is effeminate, and their Geſtures vitious 

« and ſignificant: And thus they worſhip the 
Luxury of one Ida, and che Lewdneſs of the 

« eher. 

« And granting the Regards of Quality, the bid. cap. 

« Advantages of Age, or Temper, may 1 15. 

« ſome People; granting Modeſty ſecur'd, an 

« the Diverſion as it were refined by this Means: 
« Yet a Man muſt not expect to ſtand by perfect- 
« ly unmov'd and impregnable, No body can be 

« pleas'd without ſenſible Impreſſions. Nor can 
« fuch Perceptions be received without a Train of 
« Paſſions attending them. Theſe Conſequences 
« will be ſure to work back upon their Cauſes, ſo- 

« lice the Faney, and heighten the original Plea- 

« ſure. But if a Man pretends to be a Stoick at 

« Plays, he falls under anbther Imputation. For 

„ where there is no Impreſſion, there can be no 

+ Pleaſure: And then the SpeZator is very much im- 

pertinent, in going where he 1 hr: for his 
ains. And if this were all, poſe Chriſtians ,,., 

60 « having ſomething elſe to do Tee? to ramble: about 2 * 

« to no purpoſe. 

Even thoſe very Magiſtrates who abet the 
Stage, diſcountenance the Player. They ſtig- 
e matize their Chara#ter, and cramp their Free- 
* doms. The whole Tribe of them is thrown out 
* 2 all Honour and Privilege. They are neither 

erd.to be Lords, nor Gentlemen; to come 

* « within the Senate, or harangue the People, or 
* ſo much as to be Members of a Common- Council. 
* cc Now 
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Thid, cap. : 


> A ſhort View of, &c. 
Now what Caprice and Inconſiſtency is this! To 
% love what we puniſh, and leſſen thoſe whom we 
« admire! To cry up the Myſtery, and cenſure the 
Practice: For a Man to be as it were eclipſed 


* upon the Score of Merit is certainly an odd ſort 


of Juſtice! True. But the Inference lies ſtronger 
“ another way. What a Confeſſion then is this of 
an ill Buſineſs; when the very Excellency of it 
& 1s not without Infamy? | 


Since therefore humane Prudence has chought 
« fit to degrade the Stage, notwithſtanding the 


0 1 of it. Since Pleaſure can't make 


te them an Intereſt here, nor ſhelter them from Cen- 
« ſure; how will they be able to ſtand the Shock 
of Divine Juſtice, and what Kectoning have they 
* Reaſon to expect hereafter? 2 
All things conſider'd, 'tis no Wonder ſuch 
4 People ſhould fall under Poſſeſſion. God knows 
«© we have had a fad Example of this already. A 
© certain Woman went to the Play-houſe, and 
brought the Devil Home with her. And when the 
«© Unclean Spirit was preſs'd in the Exorci/m, and 
« aſk'd how he durſt attack a Chriſtian; I have 
« done nothing, fays he, but what I can juſtify; 
« for I ſeiz*d her upon my own Ground. Indeed, 
% how. many Inſtances have we of others who have 
« apoſtatiz'd from God, by this Correſpondence 
« with the Devil? What Communion hath Light with 
« Darkneſs? No Man can ſerve two Maſters, nor 


„ have Life and Death in him at the ſame time. 


Will you not then avoid this Seat of Infe&tion? 


„The very Air ſuffers by their Impurities; and 


<« they almoſt pronounce the Plague. What tho 
the Performance may be in ſome Meaſure pretty 
e and entertaining? What tho' Innocence, yes and 
Virtue too, ſhines thro* ſome part of it? ?Tis 
e not the Cuſtom to prepare Poyſon unpalatable, 


% nor make up Ratſbane with Rbubarb and Sena. 


« No. To have the Miſchief ſpeed, they muſt oblige 
CPR. —-- 22 py 3 x „the 
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« the Senſe, and make the Doſe. pleaſant. Thus 
« the Devil throws in a Cordial Drop to make 
« the Draught go dom and ſteals ſome few In- 
« gredients from the Pee of Heaven. In 
« ſhort, look upon all che engaging Sentences of 
« the Stage, their Flights of Fortitude and Phi 
« loſophy, the Loftineſs of their Style, the Muſick 
« of the Cadence, and the; Fineneſs of the Con- 
duct: Look upon it only, I ſay, as Honey drop- 
« ping from the-Bowels of a Toad, or the Bag of 
« a Spider: Let your Health over-rule your Plea- 
« ſure, and don't die of a little Liquorifon ſs. 

« In earneſt, Chriſtian, our time for Entertain- 14. cap, 
« ment is not yet: you are too craving and ill ma- 28. 
« naged if you are fo violent for Delight. And ler 
« me tell you, you are no wiſer than you ſhould be, 
« if you count ſuch Things Satisfaction. Some Phi- 
« loſophers placed their Happineſs in bare Tran- 
« quillity. Eaſineſs of Thought, and Abſence of 
« Pain, was all they aim'd at. But this it ſeems 
« won'tfatisfy thee: Thou lieſt ſigning and hanker- 
« ing after the Play-heuſe. Prithee recollect thy 
« ſelf: Thou knoweſt Death onght to be our Plea- 
„ ſure, and therefore I hope Life may be a little 
te without it. Are not our Deſires the ſame with the 
« Apoſtles, To be Diſſolved, and to be with Chriſt ? 
Let us act up to our Pretenſions, and let Plea- 
« ſure be true to Inclination, en | 

« But if you can't wait for Delight; if you muſt 33 cap, i 
be put into preſent Poſſeſſion, we'll caſt the 29. | 
« Cauſe upon that Iſſue. Now were you not un- 
« reaſonable, you would perceive the Liberalities 
Hof Providence, and End your ſelf almoſt in the 
« Midſt of Satisfaction. For what can be more 
«* tranſporting than the Friendſhip of Heaven and 
the Diſcovery of Truth, than the Senſe of our 
“ Miſtakes and the Pardon of our Sins? What 
greater Pleaſure can there be, than to ſcorn be- 
ing plead? To contemn the World? And to be 
1-2 $8 EN? _ a Slave 


HA bun Jiemiof, &c. 
4 a Slave te hothing? Tis a mighey- Satisfaction, 
GE. I take it, to have a clear Conſcience, to make 
« Life no Burthen, nor tath any Terror! To 
« trample upon the Phu Peities; to batter Prin 
5 ci palities and Powers ind force the Devils to 
* By Ex- Reſign #1 Theſe are the Delights, theſe are 
erciſms, & the noble Entertainments of Chriſtians ''- And 


4 80 thither? Why ſhould he be fond where he 

« finds nothing, and court that which fleeps upon 

©< the Senſe? If *tis ſaid rheſe Diverſions-are ken 

© only to unbend the Mind, and refreſh Nature a 

&« little. To this I anſwer, That the Spaces be- 

« tween Bufineſs ſhould not be fill'd up with 

„ ſuch Rubbiſh. A wiſe Man has a Guard upon 

his Recreations, and always prefers the Profita- 
4 ble to the Pleaſant.” ee n, 

$3 ' Minutinis Felix delivers his Senſe in theſe 
Words: 11940 9 

| - «As for us, who rate our ree by our Virtue, 

| * and value ourſelves dew. our Lives than 

| 4 our Fortunes; we decline your pompous Shews, 

{| & and publick Entertainments. And good Reaſon 

e e have for our Averſion. Theſe Things have 

« their Riſe from Idols, and are the Train of a falſe 

| * Religion, The Pleaſure is ill deſcended, and = 


(« 

« beſides the Advantage of the Quality, they are 0 

« always at hand, and coſt us nothing.“ "1 @ 

Lib 3. Clemens Alexandrinus affirms, ** That the Circus MI « 
— « and Meatre may not improperly be call'd the 

2. 71. + & Chair of Peſtilence. —— Away then with theſe n 
„„ « Lewd, Ungodly Diverſions, and which are but 

e TImpertinence at the beſt, What part of Impu- Wl : 

& dence either in Words or Practice; is omitted b c 

E the Stage? Don't the Buffoons take almoſt al ( 

manner of Liberties, and plunge through Thick 

« and Thin, to make a Jeſt? Now thoſe wha are af. 

c feed with a vitious Satisfaction will be haunted 

« with the Idea, and ſpread the Infection. But ifa 

&« Man is not entertain'd, to what purpoſe ſhould he 

{ 


The Opinion of the G u. 
« wiſe vitious and enfnaring. For who can do leſs 
« than abominate the clamorous Diforders of the 
« Race-Ground, and the Profeffion of Murder at 


« the Prize? And for the Stage, there you have 
more Lewdnefs, though not a jot lefs of Diftrac- 
tion. Sometimes your Mimicks are ſo ſcandalous 


« and expreſſing, that tis atmoſt hard to diftmguiſh 
between the Fa and the wa e Some- 
« times a luſcious AFor fhall whine you into Love, 
« and give the Diſeaſe that he counterfeits:” 
St. Cyprian, or the Author de Spettaculis, will fur- 
COS Ry: 7 25 
Here this Father argues againſt thoſe who 
thought the Play-bouſe no unlawtul Diverſion, be- 
cauſe *twas not condemn*d by expreſs Scripture. 
« Let mere Modeſty (ſays he) ſupply the holy Text; 
„And let Nature govern where Revelation does 
« not reach. Some Things are too black to lie 
« upon Paper, and are more ſtrongly forbidden, 
« becauſe unmention'd. The Divine Wiſdom muſt 
e have had a low Opinion of Chriſtians, had it de- 
« ſcended to Particulars in this Cafe, Silence is 
& ſometimes the beſt Method for Authority. To 
« forbid often puts People in Mind of what they 


“ ſhould not do: And thus the Force of the Pre- 
« cept is loſt by naming the Crime. Beſides, what 


« need we any further Inſtruction? Diſcipline and 
& general Reſtraint makes up the Meaning of the 
« Law; and common Reaſon will tell you what the 
„ Scripture has left unſaid. I would have every 
« one examine his own Thoughts, and inquire at 
Home into the Duties of his Profeſſion. This 
« is a good Way to ſecure him from-Indecen- 
« cy. For thoſe Rules which a Man has work'd 
& gut for himſelf, he commonly makes moſt uſe 


« of. And aftethaving deſcribꝰd the infamous 


Diverſions of the Play-bauſe, he expoſtulates in 
N 
| 2 « What 


| » 


3. * 
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Bs. A ſhort View % c. 
4 What Buſineſs has à Chriſtian at ſuch P 
4 as theſe? A Chriſtian ds has not the L 
« ſo much as to think of an ill Thing, Why docs 
c he entertain himſelf with lewd Re eſentations? 
Has he a mind to diſcharge his Tode, and 
« be fleſh'd for the Prafiice ? Yes, this is the 
«, Conſequence. By uſing to ſee theſe Things, he'll 
„learn to do them What need I mention 
<« the Levities and Impertinence in Comedies, or 
« the ranting Diſtractions of Tragedy? Were theſe 
© Things unconcern'd with Idolatry, Chriſtians 
< ought not to be at them. For were they not 
highly criminal, the Foolery of them is egre- 
* gious, and unbecoming the Gravity of Belie- 
4 Pers 


„ As J have often ſaid theſe Foppiſh, theſe per- 


64 nicious Diverſions, muſt be avoided, We muſt 


& ſet a Guard upon our Senſes, and keep the Cen- 
66 nel always upon Duty. To make Vice fami- 
5 liar to the Air, is the Way to recommend it. 
« « And ſince the Mind of Man, has a natural Bent 
„to Extravagance; how is it likely to hold out 
« under Example and Invitation? If you puſh that 
60 which totters already, whither will it No Dle? 
« In earneſt, we muſt draw off our Inclinations 
« from theſe Vanities. A Chriſtian has much bet- 
« ter Sights than theſe to look at. He has ſolid 
6 Satisfactions in his Power, which will pleaſe and 
4+ improve him at the ſame Time, 
Would a Chriſtian be agreeably refieſt'd; 
« Let him read the Scrittures; Here the Enter- 
44 tainment will ſuit his Character, and be big e- 
enough for his Quality. Beloved, how no- 
« ble, how moving, how profitable a Pleaſure j is 
« ir to be thus employed? To have our Expetta- 
« tions always in Proſpect, ; and to be intent on the 
4 Glories of Heaven? 
© He has a great Deal more upon this Subject in 
his Epiſtles to Donatus and Eucratius, which are un- 
doubtedly 


, EF vs 


be Opinion of the CH nm. 
doubredly getiuine: The latter being ſomewhat 
remarkable, 


« deſty and mine, has put you upon aſking my 
« Thoughts concerning .a certain Player in your 
« Neighbourhood; whether fuch a Perſon ought 
« to be allow'd the Privilege of Communion. This 
« Man, it ſeems, continues in his ſcandalous Pro- 
« fefſion, and keeps a Nurſery under him. He 
« teaches that which *rwas a Crime in him to learn, 
« ſets up for a Maſter of Debauch, and propagates 
« the lewd Myſtery. The Caſe ſtanding thus, tis 
« my Opinion, that the Admiſſion of ſuch a Mem- 
« ber would be a Breach of the Diſcipline of the 
« Goſpel, and a Preſumption upon the Divine 
« Majeſty : Neither do I think it fit the Honour 


« of the Church ſhould ſuffer by ſo infamous a 


« Correſpondence. 


Lafantius's Teſtimony ſhall come next. This 


„Author in his Divine Infitutions, which he de-L See 


« dicates tb Conſtantine the Great, cautions the 
« Chriſtians againſt the Play-houſe, from the Diſ- 
e order and Danger of thoſe Places. For as he 
„ obſerves. PAN EE 
The Debauching of Virgins, and the Amours 
of Strumpets, are the Subject of Comedy. And 
« here the Rule is, the more Rhetorick the more 


« Miſchief, and the beſt Poets are the worſt 


Commonwealths-men. For the Harmony and 
Ornament of the Compoſition ſerves only to 


recommend the Argument, to fortify the Charm, 


and engage the Memory. At laſt he concludes 
„with this Advice. 3 * 

Let us avoid therefore theſe Diverſions, leſt 
* ſomewhat of the Malignity ſhould ſeize, us. Our 
Minds ſhould be quiet and compos'd, and not 


<« over-run with Amuſements. Beſides, a Habit 


« of 


I thall trariflate Part of it for the Rea- 


der . | 4 3 Iz nn ry 
« Dear Brother, your uſual Kindneſs, together 44 £6: 
« with your Deſire of relieving your own Mo- era. 
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+... © not his Reputation ſuffer extreamly, and all Peg. 


44 of Pl ure is an enſnaring Circumſtance. 'Tis 


1bid. cap. apt to make us forget God, and grow cool in 
21. ye, 3 2 


« the Offices of Virtue. 
e Should. a Man have a Stage at home, would 


« ple count him a notorious.Libertine? Moſt un. 
% dbubtedly. Now the Place does not alter the 
& Pr opere The Practice at the Play-hoy/e is the 
e ſame Thing, only there he has more Company 
to keep him in Countenance. 

A well work'd Poem is a powerful Piece of 
cc Impoſture: It maſters the F ancy, and hurries 


it no body knows whither, —— If therefore 


© we would be govern'd by Reaſon, let us ſtand 
« off from the Temptation. Such Pleaſures can 
„ have no good Meaning: Like delicious Mor: 
« els, they ſubdue the Palate, and flatter us only 


* to cut our Throats. Let us. prefer Reality to 


e 


: * Appearance, Service to Shew, and Eternity to 


« Time. | 

As God makes Virtue the Condition of Glo- 
« ry, and trains Men up to Happineſs by Hard- 
«, ſhip and Induſtry ; ſo the Devil's road to De- 
ſtruction lies through Senſuality and Epicuriſm, 
« And as pretended Evils: lead us on to uncoun- 
<« terfeited Bliſs, ſo viſionary Satisfactions are the 
4 Cauſes of real Miſery. In ſhort, theſe inviting 
Things are all Stratagem. Let us take care the 
4 Softneſs and Importunity of the Pleaſure does 


not ſurpriſe us, nor the Bait bring us within the 


„Snare. The Senſes are more than Outworks, 
and ſhould be defended. accordingly. 


| 7» P/alm 1 ſhall paſs over St. Ambroſe, and go on to St. 


erxix. 


Cbryſeſtam. This Father is copious upon the Sub- 


ject, I could tranſlate ſome Sb, from him, were it 


neceſſary. But lengrh being not my Buſineſs, a 


Few Lines mav ſcrve ta diſcover his Opinion. His 
.Efteenth Homily ad Pc; ulum Antiochenum, runs thus. 


_ -; |  Moft People fanſy tae Unlawfulneſs of going 


« tg 


The Opinion of be CHURCH. 


« to Plays is not clear. But by their Favour, a 
World of Diſorders are the Conſequences of 
« ſuch a Liberty. For frequenting the Blay-houſe 
« has brought Whoring and and Ribaldry/-iato 
40 Vogue, and fniſh'd all the Parts: of c Dome 
« che 

_— he ſeems. to 1 the Gato 


better than, the Fat, and argues "_ 4 [gn | 


Caſe. 

Let us not only avoid downright Sinning, but 
the Tendencies to it. Some indifferent Things 
« are fatal in the Conſequence, and ſtrilae us at 
« the Rebound. Now who would chuſe his ſtanding 
« within an Inch of a Fall, or ſwim upon the Verge 
« of a Whirlpool? He that walks upon a Preci- 
« pice ſhakes tho* he does not tumble; and com- 


« monly his Concern brings him to the Bottom: 
« The Caſe is much the fame in reference to Con- 


« ſcience and Morality. He that won't keep his 
« Diſtance from the Gulph, is oftentimes ſucł d 
« in by the Eddy; and the leaſt Ge is e- 
« nough to undo him.? 

In his thirty ſeventh Homily upon che eleventh 


Chapter of St. Matthew, he-declaims more at gp 


againſt the Stage. 

« Smutty. Songs (ſays he) are much more abo- 
e minable than Stench and Ordure. And, which 
is moſt to be lamented, you are not at all uneaſy 
« at ſuch Licentiouſneſs. Lou laugh when yeu 
« ſhould frown, and eommend what you ought to 
«* abhor. Hark you, you can ketpthe Lan- 
„ guage of your own Houſe in order: If your 
* Servants or your Childrens Tongues run Riot, 
they preſently ſmart for't. And yet at the Play- 


* houſe you are quite another Thing, Theſe little 


Buffoons have a ſtrange Aſcendant. A luſcious 
«* Sentence is hu ugely — from their Mouth: 
And inſtead of Cenſure, they have Thanks and 


2 © Encouragement for their Pains, Now if a Man 


« would 


I95 


4 


6 would bes juſt as to wonder it himſelf, here, 


4 Stuff? Granting your Plea, what do you get 


<« are very willing to hear them. Now whether 


* prove you don't repeat them? They may be 


<< from the Charge of Obſceniry. We'll then be. 


« tion of Virtue. This is ſtrange Nouriſhment 


„for ſome Time. 
66 laughing can never {train up Hill. If the belt 


' 4: ſhort Few of," Ke. 

« Madneſs and Contradiction in Abundance 
But I know you'll fay what's this to me, 

« neither ſing nor pronounce any of this (lewd 


* by*t? If you don't repeat theſe Scurrilities, you 


« the Ear or the Tongue is miſmanaged, comes 
* much to the ſame reckoning. The Difference 
of the Organ does not alter the Action ſo migh- 
e tily as you may imagine. But pray how do you 


« your Diſcourſe, or the Entertainments of your 
* Cloſet for ought we know to the contrary. This 
« is certain, you hear them with Pleaſure in your 
% Face, and make it your Buſineſs to run after 
* them: And to my mind theſe are ſtrong Argu- 
ments of your Approbation. 2 

] deſire to aſk you a Queſtion. Suppoſe you 
„hear any Wretches blaſpheme, are you in any 
« Rapture about it? And do your Geſtures ap- 
&« pear airy and A e Far from it. I doubt 
not but your Blood grows chill, and your Ears 
« are ſtopt at the Preſumption. And what's the 
« Reaſon of this Averſion in your Behaviour? 
Why, tis becauſe you don't uſe to blaſpheme 
« yourſelf. Pray clear yourſelf the ſame Way 


% lieve you don't talk ſmut, when we - perceive 
you careful not ro hear it. Lewd Sonners and 
« Serenades are quite different from the Preſcrip- 


« for a Chriſtian to take in, I don't wonder you 
-<6 ſhould loſe your Health, when you feed thus 
« foul. It may be Chaſtity is no ſuch eaſy Taſk! 
& Innocence moves . an Aſcent, at leaſt 

ow thoſe who are always 


* Preparations of Care will juſt. do, pp 


The, Gpincou: of the Catecn. 
become of thoſe that are diſſolv'd in Bleaſyre, 
« and lie under the Inſtructions of Debauche- 
« ry? —— Have you not heard how St. Paul ex- 
„e harts us 1% rejoice: in the Lord? He ſaid in yhe 
« Lurd, not in the Devil. But alas! What leiſure 
« have you to mind St. Paul? How ſhould you 
« be ſenſible of your Faults, when your Head is 
« always kept hot, and as it were intoxicated with 
« BuTooning?——He goes on and laſhes the Im · 
pudence of the Stage with a great Deal of Satyr 
and Seyerity ; and at laſt propoſes. this, Opje- 

% Yau'll fay, I can give you many Inſtances 
« where: the Play-boyſe has dane no harm, Danit 
« miſtake. Throwing away of Time and ill Ex- 
« ample has a great Deal of Harm in't; and thus 


vn IS 


„your Temper, has. brought you off unhurt, are 
* all People thus fortified? By no means, How- 
« ever, many a weak Brother has ventur'd after 
« you, and miſcarried upon your Precedent; and 
4% ſince you make others thus Faulty, how. can you 
* be Innocent yourſelf? All the People undone 
* there will lay their Ruin at your Door. The 
„% Company are all acceſſary to the Miſchief 
« of the 5 

„e ſhould have no Acting. And therefore 
« thoſe who join in the Crime, will ne'er be 
« parted in the Puniſhment. Granting your Mo- 


«* lieve nothing of; yet ſince many have been de- 
* bauch'd by the Play-houſe, you muſt expect a 
* ſevere Reckoning for giving them Encourage- 
% ment, Tho' after all, as virtuous as you are, 
* I doubt not you would have been much better 
had you kept away. | 


the Practice won't bear a Defence! Where the 


* Cauſe is nought *tis-in vain to rack our Reaſon, 


— 


1 
| 
| 


« far you are guilty at the beſt. For granting 


lace : For were there no Audience, 


+ deſty has ſecur'd you, which by the way I be- 


In fine, let us not diſpute to no purpoſe; 


A ſhort View of, &C. 
<« and ſtrain for Pretences. The beſt Excuſe fo; 
what is paſt is to ſtand clear from the Danger 
“and do fo no more. Fe, NR, ip 

One Citation more from St. Chry/otom, and 1 
take leave. In the Preface of his Commentary up- 
on St. John's Goſpel, ſpeaking of Plays and other 
publick Sbeus, he has theſe Words. 
„gut what need I branch out the Lewdneſs of 
« thoſe Spectacles, and be particular in Deſcription? 
© For what's there to be met with but lewd 
Laughing, but Smut, Railing and Buffoonry? 
&« In a Word, *tis all Scandal and Confuſion. Ob. 
« ſerve me, I ſpeak to you all; let none who par. 
& take of this Holy Table unqualify themſelves with 
* ſuch mortal Diverſions. 

St. Hierom on the 1ſt. Verſe, 32 Pſal. makes this 
Expoſition upon the Text. : 

„ Some are delighted with the Satisfactions of 
ce this World, ſome with the Circus, and ſome 
« with the Theatre: But the Pſalmiſt commands e- 
very good Man to delight himſ-If in the Lord.— 
« For as Jaiab ſpeaks. Woe to them that put bit- 
« ter for ſweet, and ſweet for bitter. And in his 
& Epiſtles he cautions the Ladies againſt having any 
& thing to do with the Play-houſe, againſt lewd 
« Songs and ill Converſation, Becauſe they ſet ill 
“ Humours at work, careſs the Fancy, and make 
« Pleaſure a Conveyance for Deſtruction. 

In the 6th. Book of his Commentary on Eze- 
kiel, he lets us underſtand; ©. That when we de- 
cc part out of Agypt we muſt refine our Incline 
& tions, and change our Delights into Averſion. 
t And after ſome other Inſtances, he tells us, we 
& muſt decline the Theatres, and all other dange- 
ct rous Diverſions which ſtain the Innocence of 
ce the Soul, and flip into the Will through the 
5 Gs. "> * wn | 

St. Auguſtine in his fifth Epiſtle to Marcellinus, 


will afford us ſomething upon the ſame Argu- 
me- 1 | $6 "T he 
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« The Proſperity of Sinners is their greateſt 


175 


« Unhappineſs. If one may fay ſo, they are moſt, - 


« puniſh'd when they are overlook' d. By this 
« means their bad Temper is encourag'd, and' they. 
« are more inclin'd to be falſe to themſelves; and 
« we know an Enemy within is more dangerous 
« than one without. B 

« of the - Generality make different Concluſions. 
« They fanſy the World goes wonderfully well 
'« when People make a Figure. When a Man is 
« a Prince in his Fortune, but a Beggar in his 
« Virtuez has a great many fine Things about 
him, but not ſo much as one good Quality to 
« deſerve them. When the Play-houſes go up and 
Religion goes down. When Prodigality is ad- 
0 mir'd, and Charity laugh'd at. When the Play- 
4 houſe can revel with the rich Man's Purſe, and 
« the Poor have ſcarce enough to keep Life and 
Soul together. When God ' ſuffers theſe 
« Things to flouriſh, we may be ſure he is moſt 
angry. Preſent Impunity is the deepeſt Revenge: 
« But when he cuts off the Supplies of Luxury, 
and difables the Powers of Extravagance, then, 
« as one may ſay, he is mercifully ſevere.” _ 


. 


In his firſt Book de conſenſu Evangeliſtarum, he 4 33. 


anſwers an Objection of the Heatbens, and comes 
up to the Caſe in Hand. . 

« Their Complaint, as if the Times were leſs 
happy ſince the Appearance of Chriſtianity is ve- 
« ry unreaſonable. Let them read their own Phi- 
4 loſophers: There they'll find thoſe very Things 


« cenſured, which they now are ſo uneaſy to part 


« with; this Remark muſt ſhut up their Mouths, 
and convince them of the Excellency of our Re 
* ligion. For pray what Satisfactions have they 
© loſt? None that I-know of, excepting ſome li- 
* centious ones, which they abuſed to the Diſho- 
* nour of their Creator. But it may be the Times 


are bad, becauſe the Theatres are tumbling al- 
2 „ moſt 


ut the perverſe Reaſonings 


i 
1 


— 
* 
” 
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Abo Vis of, &c. 


cc, moſt every where. The Theatres thoſe Cage ol 


& Uncleanneſs, and publick Schools of Debauche. 
ce 1 And what's the Reaſon of their running 
& ro ruin? Why ' tis the Reformation of the Age: 
« Tis becauſe thoſe lewd Practices are out 2 
& Thion, which firſt built and kept them in Coun- 
& tenance. Their own Twlly's (Aida nk of 
et the Actor Roſcius is remarkable. He was ſo 
& much a Maſter (ſays he) that none but himſelf 
* was 1. to tread the Sage. And on the o- 
& ther Hand, ſo good a Man, that he was the 
e moſt unfit Perſon of the Gang to come there. 
“ And is not this a plain Confeſſion of the Lewd- 
& neſs of the P{2y-boyſe; and that the better a Man 
& was, the more he was obliged to forbear it? 

oY cole on much farther with St. Auguſtine, 
but I love to be as brief as may be. I could like- 


vile run through the ſucceeding Centuries, and col- 


lect Evidence all along. But I conceive the beſt 
Ages and the biggeſt Authorities may be ſuffi- 
cient : And theſe the Reader has had already. How: 
ever, one Inſtance more from the Moderns may 
not, be amiſs. Didacus de Tapia an eminent Sya- 
ard ſhall cloſe the Evidence. This Author, in de- 


bating the Queſtion whether Players might be ad- 
mitted a 


to the Sacrament, amongſt other things en- 
counters an Objection. Some People it ſeems 
pretended there was ſome good to be learn'd at 
the Play-houſe, To theſe he makes this reply. 
_. 6 Granting your Suppoſition (ſays he) your In- 
& ference is naught. Do People uſe to ſend their 
© Daughters to the Stews for Diſcipline? And yet 
det may be, they might meet ſome there lament. 
< ing their own Debauchery. No Man will breed 


ce his Son upon the Highway to harden his Cou- 
rage; neither will any one go on Board a leaky | 


cc 


be Veſſel, to learn the Art of ſhifting in a Wreck 
« the better. My Concluſion is, let no body go 


© to the infamous Play-boaſe. A Place of ſuch 
- C I 


ſtaring 
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« haunted by the Devil. Let no Man, I ſay, learn 
4 to reliſh any thing that's ſaid there; for *tis all „ D.Thom 


The ConcLuston 181 
« ſtaring Contradiction to the Strictneſs and Sa» 
« briety of Religion: A Place hated by God, and 


Didac.&c 


* 


« but Poiſon handſomely prepared.“ b. 546. 


Thus I have preſented the Reader with a ſhort 
View of the Senſe of Chriſtianity. - This was the 
Opinion of the Church for the firſt five-hundred 
Years. And thus ſhe has cenſured: the Stage both 
in Councils and ſingle Authorities. And ſince the 
Satyr of the Fathers comes full upon the Modern 
Poets, their Caution muſt be applicable. The Pa- 
rity of the Cafe makes their Reaſons take place, 
and their Authority revive upon us. If we are 
Cbriſtians, the Canons of Councils, and the Senſe of 
the Primitive Church muſt have a Weight. The 


very Time is a good Argument of it ſelf. Then 


the Aroftolical Traditions were freſh and undiſputed, 
and the Church much better agreed than ſhe has 
been ſince. Then Diſcipline was in force, and 
Virtue flouriſh'd, and People lived. up to their 
Profeſhon. And as for the Perſons, they are be- 
yond all Exception. Their Station, their Learn- 
ing and Sufficiency was very conſiderable, their 
Piety and Reſolution extraordinary. They. ated 
generouſly, and wrote freely, and were always a- 
bove the little Regards of Intereft or Danger. To 
be ſhort, they were, as we my ſay, the Wertbies orf 
Chriſtendom, the Flower of humane Nature, and 
the Top of their Species. Nothing can be bet- 
ter eſtablith'd than the Credit of theſe Fathers: 
Their Affirmation goes a great Way in a Proof; 
and we mũght argue upon the Strength of their 
Character. ; | 

But ſuppofing them contented to wave their 
Privilege, and diſpute upon the Level. Granting 
this; the Stage would be undone by them. The 
Force of their Reaſoning, — 75 the bare — f 
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of the Argument would be abundantly ſufficient to 
carry the Cauſe. 
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But it may be objected, is the Reſemblance ex- 
act between Old Kome and London, will the Paral- 
lel hold out, and has the Engliſh Stage any Thing 
ſo bad as the Dancing of the Pantomimi ? I don't 
ſay that: The Modern Geſtures, tho“ bold and lewd 
too ſometimes, are not altogether ſo ſcandalous as 
the Roman. Here then we can make them ſome 
little Abatement. | | 
And to go as far in their Excuſe as we can, *tis 
probable their Muſick may not be altogether ſo 
exceptionable as that of the Antients. I don't ſay 
this Part of the Entertainment is directly vicious, 
becauſe I am not willing to cenſure at Uncertain- 
ties. Thoſe who frequent the Play-houſe are the 
moſt competent Judges ; But this I muſt ſay, the 
Performances of this Kind are much too fine for 
the Place. Twere to be wiſh'd, that either the 
Plays were better or the Muſick worie. Pm ſorry 
to ſee Art ſo meanly proſtituted: Atheiſm ought 
to have nothing charming in its Retinue. *Tis 
great Pity Debauchery ſhould have the Aſſiſtance 
of a fine Hand to whet the Appetite, and play it 


Now granting the Play-houſe Muſick not vicious 
in the Compoſition, yet the Deſign of it is to re- 
freſh the Idea's of the Action, to keep Time with 
the Poem, and be true to the Subjeff, For this 
Reaſon, among others the Tunes are generally airy 
and gailliardizing : They are contriv'd on Purpoſe 
to excite a ſportive Humour, and ſpread a Gaity 
upon the Spirits. To baniſh all Gravity and Scru- 

le, and lay Thinking and Reflection aſleep. This 
Sort of Muſick warms the Paſſions, and unlocks 
the Fancy, and makes it open to Pleaſure like 2 
Flower to the Sun. It helps a luſcious Sentence to 
Aide, drowns the Diſcords of Atheiſm, and keeps 
off the Averſions of Conſcience, It throws _ 
om | A 
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off his Guard, makes way for an ill rs : | 
and is moſt commodiouſly planted to do Miſchief. 

A lewd Play with good Muſick is like a Load- 
ſtone arm'd, it draws much ſtronger than before. 

Now why ſhould it be in the Power of a few 
mercenary Hands to play People out of their 
'Senſes, to run away with their Underſtandings, 
and wind their Paſſions about their Fingers as they 
liſt? Muſick is almoſt as dangerous as Gunpow- \, 
der; and it may be requires looking after no leſs 
than the Preſs or the Mint. *Tis poſſible a pub- 
lick Regulation might not be amiſs. No leſs a 
Philoſopher than Plato ſeems to be of this Opinion. 

He is clearly for keeping up the- old grave and 
ſolemn Way of Playing. He lays a mighty ſtreſs 
upon this Obſervation : He does not ſtick to af- 
firm, that to extend the Science and alter the Notes, De Repub. 
is the way to have the Laws repeaPd, and to un-& 4. 
ſettle the Conſtitution. I ſuppoſe he imagined that 
if the Power of Sounds, the Temper of Conſtitu- 
tions, and the Diverſities of Age were well ſtudied; 
if this were done, and ſome general Permiſſions 
formed upon the Enquiry, the-Commonwealth migh 


find their Account in't. J 
Tully does not carry the Speculation thus high: Cie. de 
However, he owns it has a Weight in't, and ſhould Leg. & 2. 

not be overlook'd. He denies not but that when 
the Muſick is ſoft, exquiſite and airy, *tis dange- 
rous and enſnaring. He commends the Diſcipline 
of the antient Greeks for fencing againſt this Incon- 
venience. He tells us, the Lacedemonians fixt the 
Number of Strings for the Harp by expreſs Law, — 
And afterwards ſilenc'd Timotheus, and ſeiz'd his Famons 
Harp for having one String above publick Al- Mieten. 
lowance. To return. If the Engliſh Stage is more 314. 
reſery'd than the Roman in the Caſe aboye-men- 
tion'd: If they have any Advantage in their In- 
ſtrumental Mu ſict, they loſe it in their Vocal. Their 
Songs are often rampantly 8 and irreligious to 
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a flaming Exceſs. Here you have the very Spin 
and Eſſence of Vice drawn off ſtrong ſcented; and 
thrown into a little Compaſs. Now the Antient;, 


| genchap. we have ſeen already, were inoffenſive in this 
| 
W | 


Relpect. :--- Cot, pre: i 

i. To go on. As to Rankneſs of Language, we 
have ſeen how deeply the Moderns ftand charged 
upon the Compariſon. And as for their careſſi 
of Libertines, their ridiculing of Virtue, their hor- 


rible Profaneneſs and Blaſphemies, there's nothing 
in Antiquity can reach them. | ; 


| Now were the Stage in a Condition to wipe off 


any ef theſe Imputations, which they are not, there 


are two Things behind which would ſtick upon 


them, and have an ill Effect upon the Andiente. 


The firſt is their dilating ſo much upon the Ar- 
ment of Love. | | 

This Subject is generally treated home, and in 
the moſt tender and paſſionate Manner imaginable, 
*Tis often the governing Concern : The Incidents 
make way, and the. Plot turns upon't. As Mat- 
ters go, the Company expect it: And it may be 
the Poets can neicher write nor live without it. This 
is a cunning Way enough of ſtealing upon the 
blind Side, and practiſing upon the Weakneſs of 
humane Nature. People love to ſee their Paſſions 
painted no leſs than their Per/ons: And like Nar- 


ciſſus, are apt to dote on their own Image. This 


Bent of ſelf Admiration recommends the Buſineſs 


of Amours, and engages the Inclination. And 


which is more, theſe Love-tepreſentations often- 
times call up the Spirits, and ſet them on work. 
The Play is acted over again in the Scene of Fan- 
cy, and the firſt Imitation becomes a Model. Love 


has generally a Party Within; and when the Wax 


is prepared, the Impreſſion is eaſily made. Thus 
the Diſeaſe of the Stage grows catching: It throws 
its own Amours among the Company, and forms 
theſe Paſſions when it does not find them. — 
g i A 
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when they are born before, they thrive extreamly 
in this Nar/ery. Here they ſeldom fail either of 
Growth or Complexion. They grow ſtrong; and 
they grow charming too. This is the beſt Place 
to recover a languiſhing Amour, to route it from 
Sleep, and retrieve it from Indifference. And thus 
Defire becomes abſolute, and forces the Oppoſi- 
tions of Decency and Shame. And if the Misfer- 
tune does not go thus far, the Confequetices are 
none of the beſt. The Paſſions tire up in Arms; 
and there's a mighty Conteſt between Duty wh 
Inclination. The Mind is over-run with Amuſe- 
ments, and commonly good for n6thing ſome time 
— | Da | 0 2198 ro 
don't ſay the Stage fells all before them, and 
diſables the whole Audience : Tis a hard Battle 
where none eſcapes. However, their TFis/mfhs and 
their Trophies are unſpeakable. Neither need we 
much wonder at the Matter. They are dangerouſly 
prepar'd for Conqueſt and Empire. There's Na- 
ture, and Paſſion, and Life, in all the Circum- 
ſtances of their Action. Their Declamation, their 
Mein, their Geſtures, and their Equipage, are ve- 
ry moving and ſignificant. Now when the Sub- 
ject is agreeable, a lively Repreſentation, and 4 
paſſionate Way of Expreſſion, make wild work, 
5 have a ſtrange Force upon the Blood and 
emper. | 
And then, as for the general Strains of Court- 
ſhip, there can be nothing more profane and ex- 
travagant.. The Hero's Miſtreſs is no leſs than his 
Deity. She diſpoſes of his Reaſon, preſcribes his 
Motions, and Commands his Intereſt. What So- 
vereign Reſpect, what religious Addreſs, what i- 
dolizing Raptures are we peſter'd with? Shrines 
and Offerings, and Adorations, are nothing upon 
ſuch ſolemn Occaſions. Thus Love and Devo- 
tion, .Ceremony and Worſhip, are confounded ; 
and God ahd his Creatures treated both —_ ! 
| „ 1 Theſe 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
Theſe Shreds of Diſtraction are often brought fron 
the Play-bouſe into Converſation : And thus the 
Sparks are taught to court their Miſtreſſes, in the 
fame Language they ſay their Prayers. 
A ſecond Thing which I have to object againſt 
the Stage is their encouraging Revenge. What is 
more — than Duels and Quarrelling in their 
Characters of Figure? Thoſe Practices which are 
infamous in Reaſon, capital in Law, and damnable 
in Religion, are the Credit of the Stage. Thus 
Rage and Reſentment, Blood and Barbarity, are 
it almoſt deified : Pride goes for Greatneſs, and Fiend 
1 and Heroes are made of the ſame Metal. To give 
b | Inſtances were needleſs, nothing is more frequent, 
| And in this Reſpect, the French Dramatiſts have 
| vid. Cor been to blame no leſs than the Engliſb, and thus 
| — 5 — the Notion of Honour is miſ-ſtated, the Maxims of 
rep. Chriſtianity deſpiſed, and the Peace of the World 
diſturb'd. I grant this deſperate Cuſtom is no O- 
riginal of the Stage. But then why was not the 
Groth of it check'd? I thought the Poet's Buſi- 
neſs had not been to back falſe Reaſoning and ill 
Practice; and to fix us in Frenſy and Miſtake! 
Yes, They have done their endeavour to cheriſh 
the Maligniy, and keep the Diſorder in Counte- 
| nance. They have made it both the Mark and the 
Meral E/ Merit of a Man of Honour, and. ſet it off with 
fey, Quality and Commendation. But I have diſcoursd 
on this Subject elſewhere, and therefore ſhall pur- 
ſue ! it no farther. 
To draw towards an End. And here I muſt 
obſerve, that theſe two latter Exceptions are but 
petty Miſmanagements with reſpect to the former. 
And when the beſt are thus bad, what are the 
worſt? What muſt we ſay of the more foul Repre- 
ſentations, of all the Impudence in Language and 
Geſture? Can this Stuff be the — 4 of La. 
dies! Is a Reading upon Vice ſo entertaining, and 
do they love to ſee the Stews diſſedted before 92 
ne 
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One would think the Diſhonour of their own Sex 
the Diſcovery of ſo much Lewdneſs, and the treat- 
ing humane Nature ſo very coarſly, could have 
little Satisfaction in't. Let us ſet Conſcience aſide, 
and throw the other World out of the Queſtion : 
Theſe Intereſts are far the greateſt, but not all. 
The Ladies have other Motives to confine them. 
The Reſtraints of Decency, .and the Conſiderations 
of Honour, are ſufficient to keep them at home. 
But hoping they will be Juſt to themſelves I ſhall 
wave this unacceptable Argument. I ſhall onl 
add, that a Surprize ought not to be — 
Accidents are no Faults. The ſtricteſt Virtue may 
ſometimes ftumble upon an ill Sight. But Choice 
and Frequency, and ill Ground, conclude ſtrongly 
for Inclination. To be aſſured of the Inoffenſive- 
neſs of the Play is no more than a neceſſary Pre- 
caution. Indeed the Players ſhould be generally 
diſcouraged. They have no reliſh of Modeſty, 
— * Om upon the Quality of the Treat. 

groſſeſt Di when *cwill Nong is as ready as 
te ebe To ſay Money is their Buſineſs and they 
muſt Live, is the Plea of Pick-Pockets and High- 
way-men. Theſe latter may as well pretend their 
_ for a lewd Practice as the other, But 

ive the Charge its due Compaſs: To com- 

* end the whole Audience, and take 1 in the Mo- 
tives of Religion. 

And here I can't imagine how we can reconcile 
ſuch Liberties with our Profeſion. Theſe Enter- 
tainments are as it were literally renounc'd in Bap- + | 
tim, They are the Vanities of the wicked World, , . „ 
and the Works of the Devil, in the moſt open and 14. 
emphatical Signification. What Communion has 
Light with Darkneſs, and what Concord has Chriſt 
with Belial. Call you this Diverſion? Can Pro- 
faneneſs be ſuch an irreſiſtible Delight? Does 
the Crime of the Performance make the Spi- 
rit of the Satisfaction, and is the Scorn of Chri 
ſtianity 
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a ſtianity the Entertainment of Chriſtians? Is it 
ſuch a Pleaſure to hear the Scriptures burleſqu'd? 


Is Ribaldry ſo very obliging, and Atbeiſin ſo charm. 
ing a Quality? Are we indeed willing to quit the 
Privilege of our Nature, to ſurrender our Charter 
of Immortality, and throw up the Pretences to 
another Life? It may be ſo! But then we ſhould 
do well to remember that Votbhing is not in our 
Power. Our Deſires. did not make us; neither 
can they unmake us. But I hope our Wiſhes are 
not ſo mean, and that we have a better Senſe of 
the Dignity; of our Being. And if ſo, how can we 
be pleas'd with thoſe Things which would degrade 
us into Brutes, which ridicule our Creed, and turn 
all our Expectations into Romance. 

And after all, the Jeſt on't is, theſe Men would 
make us believe their Deſign is Virtue and Refor- 
mation. In good Time! They are likely to com- 
bat Vice with Succeſs, who deſtroy the Principle 


of Good and Evil! Take them at the beſt, and 


they do no more than expoſe a little Humour and 
Formality. But then, as the Matter is manag'd, 
the Correction is much worſe than the Fault. They 
laugh at Pedantry, and teach Atheiſm, cure a Pim- 
ple, and give the Plague. I heartily wiſh they 
would have let us alone. To exchange Virtue for 
Behaviour is a hard Bargain. Is not plain Honeſty 
much better than Hypocriſy well drefs*d? What's 
Sight for without Subſtance? What is a well 
bred Libertine but a well bred Knave? One that 
can't prefer Conſcience to Pleaſure, without calling 
himſelf Fool: And will ſell his Friend or his Fa- 


ther, if need be, for his Convenience 


In ſhort, nothing can be more diſſerviceable to 
Probity and Religion, than the Management of the 
Stage; it cheriſhes thoſe Paſſions, and rewards 
thoſe Vices, which *tis the Buſineſs of Reaſon to 
diſcountenance. Ir ſtrikes at the Root of Princt- 
ple, draws off the Inclinations from Virwe, 12 
poi 
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ſpoils good Education: Tis the moſt effectual 
Means to baffle the Force of Diſcipline, to emaſ- 


culate Peoples Spirits, and debauch their Manners. 
How many of the Unwary have theſe Syrens de- 
vour'd? And how often has the beſt Blood been 
tainted with this Infection? What Diſappointment 
of Parents, what Confuſion in Families, and what 
Beggary in Eſtates have been hence occaſion'd ? 
And which is ſtill worſe, the Miſchief ſpreads dai- 
ly, and the Malignity grows more envenom'd. 
The Fevour works up towards Madneſs, and will 
ſcarcely endure to be touch'd. And what hope is 
there of Health when the Patient ſtrikes in with 
the Diſeaſe, and flies in the Face of the Remedy ? 
Can Religion retrieve us? Yes, when we don't de- 
ſpiſe it. But while our Notions are naught, our 
Lives will hardly be otherwiſe. What can the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Church ſignify to thoſe who are 
more ready to rally the Preacher, than practiſe the 
Sermon? To thoſe who are overgrown with Plea- 
ſure, and hardned in ill Cuſtom? Who have nei- 
ther Patience to hear, nor Conſcience to take hold 
of? You may almoſt as well feed a Man without 
a Mouth, as give Advice where there's no Diſpo- 
ſition to receive it. Tis true, as long as there is 
Life there's Hope. Sometimes the Force of Ar- 
gument, and the Grace of God, and the Anguiſh 
of Affliction, may ſtrike through the Prejudice, 
and make their Way into their Soul. Bur theſe 
Circumſtances do not always meet, and then the 
Caſe is extreamly dangerbus. For this miſerable 
Temper we may thank the Stage in a great Mea- 
ſure: And therefore, if I miſtake not, they have 
the leaſt Pretence to favour, and the moſt need of 
Repentance of all Men living. 


THE END. 
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Juce the publiſping my late View, Gc. 7 
have been plentifully raid on in Priut: 
This gives me ſome Reaſon to ſuſpect the An- 
ſwerers and the Cauſe, are uot altogether un- 
like. Had there been nothing but plain Argu- 
ment to encounter, I think I might have ven- 
tured my Book with them: But being charged 
with Miſ-citations and unfair Dealing, tas 
requiſite to ſay ſomething: For Honeſtly 3s 4 
tender Point, and ought not to be negletted. 
| Mr. Congreve and the Author of the Re- 
lapſe, being the moſt eager Complainants, and 
Principals in xhe Diſpute, I have made it my ' 
Choice to ſatis them.. As for the Volunteers, 
they will find themſelves affected with the 
Fortune of their Friends ; and beſides, 1 may 
probably have an Opportunity of ſpeaking far- 
ther with them hereafter. 

Notwithſtanding the ſingular — 
of the Poets and Play-houle, I have had the 
Satisfattion to percerve, the Intereſt of Virtue 
rs not altogether ſunk, but that Conſtience and 
Modeſty have ſtill ſome Footing among us. This 
Conſideration makes me hope a little farther 
Diſcovery of the Stage may not be unaccepta- 
ble. The Reader then may pleaſe to take Notice, 
that The Plot and no Plot ſwears at lengths 
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and is ſtandalouſly ſmutty and profane: The 
Fool in Faſhion for the firſt four Atts is lia. 
ble to the ſame Imputation: Something in 
Swearing abated, Cæſar, Borgia, and Love in 


a Nunnery, are no better complexioned than 
the former : And laſtly, Limberham, and the 


Soldier's Fortune, are mere Prodigies of Leud. 


weſ5 and Irreligion. If this general Accuſa- 
tion appears too hard, I am ready to make it 
goo 'Twere eaß to proceed to many other 

lays, but poſſibly this Place may not be ſo 
2 nef to enlarge upon the Subject. 
Some of the Stage- Advocates pretend my Ne. 
marks on their Poetry are foreign to the Buſi. 
neſs. On the contrary, I concerve it very de. 
fenſible to diſarm an Adver ſary, if it may be, 
and diſable him from doing Miſchief. 


” To expoſe that which would expoſe Reli- 


gion, is awarrantable Way of Repriſals. Thoſe 
who paint for Debauchery, ſhould have the 
Fucus pull d off, and the Coarſeneſs under. 


neath di ſcover d. The Poets are the Aggreſ. 


ſors, let them lay down their Arms firſt. We 


have ſuffer'd under Silence a great while: If 


- 


we are in any Fault, tis berauſe ue] began 
with them no ſooner. | 


An 
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Mr. CON GRE VES 
Amendments, &c. | 
MI Congreve being a Perſon of no ade. 
Ceremony, I ſhan't ſalute him with any In- 
troduction, but fall to the Buſineſs with- 


out more ado. This Gentleman pretends to turn 
ſome of my Expreſſions upon me. 1f theſe Paſſages, ſays 


he, produced by Mr. Collier are obſcene and profane; Amend. 
Why are they raked in and diſturb*d, unleſs it ? 5 


be to conjure up Vice, and revive Impurities, 
„Sc.“ I can't think Mr. Congreve ſo injudicious 


as to gelie ve this Citation a jot to his Purpoſe. But 


| plairfly perceive he preſumes all along upon the 
Weakneſs or Partiality of his Reader : Which, by 
the way, is no great Compliment. However, to 
lay ſomething directly. Had theſe obnoxious Pa 
/ages lain hid in a learned Language, and been lock'd 
up in Latin, like Juvenal, I would no more have 
let them looſe in a Tranſlation, than unchain'd the 
Tyger at Bartholomew-Fair: But fince the Miſchief 
works in Engliſh, *tis time to think of an Engliſh 
Remedy. Beſides, as to the Smut, I have endea- 
70ured not to diſoblige the Paper with any of it. 
But to ſhew the Accuſation juſt, I made a general 
O 2 Reference 


Amend. 
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Reference to Play and Character: And ſometimes 
upon a ſpecial Occaſion, have mark'd the Page, 
Indeed, to have tranſcrib'd it at length, would not 
only have been an improper, but a tedious Em- 
ployment. E 
I was ſenſible the Poets would try to make their 
Advantage of this neceſſary Reſervedneſs, that they 
would deny the Fa#i, becauſe the Proof was not 
articular, and ſpoken out. But ſince the Reader 
is directed to the Evidence, he may diſappoint them 
in this Evaſion, if he pleaſes. The profane Part, 
though bolder, and more black, will bear the Light 
better, and therefore when *twas clear of Obſce- 


nity, I have ſet it to the Bar. Upon the whole, I 


was willing to guard the Virtue, and awaken the 
Caution of the Reader: And by the ſafeft Methods 
Icould think of, to give Check to the complicated 
Infection. | 5 | 
He affirms I call the Stage-Poets, Buffoons and 
Slaves; for this he quotes 81, 63, and 175 Pages of 
the View, &c. Let us examine his Proof: The 
Place in the Page 63. 1s a Cenſure of a profane and 
ſmutty Paſſage in the Old Batchellor : In which ! 
have ſaid, that Fondlewifes making Sport with A- 


dultery, in the Manner deſcrib'd, was a Fit of 


Buffoonry and Profaneneſs. Now to ſay this of 
a Character in the Play, is, I ſuppoſe, pretty diffe- 
rent from calling the Poet Buffoon, In the Page 81. 
after I had produc'd a large Roll of Blaſphemy, 
and Scripture-Abuſe againſt the Stage, I thought 1 


had Reaſon to be ſomewhat concern'd, to ſee the 


Chriſtian Religion thus horribly outraged, mad 


the Diverſion of the Town, and the Scorn of Bu- 


foons: I'm miſtaken if this Occaſion would not ju- 


ſtify a little Severity of Language: And till Mr. 
Congreve can diſprove the Charge, he had much 


better repent, than complain: However there's no 


Neceſſity he ſhould take that Word to himſelf, 


unleſs he thinks he deſerves it: For it may be 
apply'd to the Allors, or ſome few Libertines in the 
n e Audience, 


: | | | 
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Audience, and then his Objection is ſpoil'd. His 
3d. Inſtance ſtands in Page 17g. of the View, &c, 
Here upon theirunprecedented Familiarity with the 
Lords; I deſired to know whether our Stage had 4 
particular Privilege? Was their Charter enlarged; 
and were they on the ſame Foot of Freedom with the 
Slaves in the Saturnalia? Here Mr. Congreve is po- 
fitive I call the Poets Slaves: Tis well when his Hand 
was in, he did not charge me with calling them 
Saturnalia : But which way do I call them Slaves? 
Why, becauſe I ſaid they were very free? Is Li- 
- berty then always faſten'd to a Chain; and Familia- 
rity a Proof of Servitude ? The Reſemblance in the 
Queſtion reſpects Behahaviour more than Condi- 
tion, and implies nothing farther than general Ine- 


quality. Now I hope 'tis no Affront to the Stage, 
to ſuppoſe them inferior to the Houſe of Lordi. His 


remaining Inſtance from my Preface, is much like 
this, and requires no farther Anſwer. ; 

Thus Mr. Congreve may perceive J have call'd 
him no Names hitherto; but now he may be aſſur'd 
I ſhould have diſtinguiſh'd his Character a little, 
and paid him ſome proper Acknowledgments, 


but that IJ have no Inclination for his way of diſpu- 


ting: Railing is a mean, and unchriſtian Talent, 


and oftentimes a Sign of a deſperate Cauſe, and a 


deſperate Conſcience. | 

As to the bad Impurations theſe S age-Advocates 
would throw upon me, I am not in the leaſt di- 
ſturb'd at them. I thank God they are not only 
without Truth, but without Colour. Could they 
have made the Slander paſſable, we ſhould have 
heard farther from them. This is an admirable way 


of anſwering Books ! All that I ſhall ſay to it is, that 


Ipity the Men, and deſpiſe the Malice. To pro- 
ceed, Mr, Congreve is now making Out-works to for- 
tify the Gariſon. He lays down four Rules as the 


Teſt of Criticiſm and Comedy. Theſe he calls Po- p. 3. 
Fulata, as if they were Principles of Science, and p. 12. 


O 3 carried 
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carried the Evidence of an Axiom. And after be 


has ſpent ſome Pages in ſetting down theſe demon- 


id. 


tid. 


| Lib. de 


Poet. cap. 


4. 


Innot. ad 
| Lib. Ariſt, 


de Poet. 


cap. 2. 


Scalig. 
Poet. Lib 
. cap. 6. 


ſtrative Things, he frankly tells us, they ſeem at 


firſt Sight to comprehend a, Latitude; Do they 0? 


Then they are not Self-evident; they are unquali 
fy'd for the Poſt he has put them in; and prove 
nothing but Sophiſtry and Legerdemain. Well! 


what though theſe Rules are falſe in themſelves, 
Mr. Congreve promiſes to make them true before 


he has done with them. For they ſhall be ſo J. 
mited, and reſtrain*d, and uſed with ſuch Diſcre. 


tion, that the Reader ſhall be perfectly indemni- 
fy'd. However, I can't help ſuſpecting theſe fair 


Words: For if he intends to deal clearly, why does 


he make the Touch-ſtone faulty, and the Standard 


uncertain? For theſe Reaſons, I muſt examine far 
my ſelf; and ſince he owns his Propoſitions not evi- 
dently true, III try if I can't prove the greateſt 


Part of them evidently falſe. 


To begin with him. His Latitude of- Comech 
upon Ariſtotle's Definition, as he explains it, won't 
paſs without Limitation. For | 

1. His Conſtruction of Miuycis © awnoricar is very 
queſtionable. Theſe Words may as properly be 
tranſlated the Common, as the worſt Sort of People, 
And thus Heſychius interprets $a5aG- by GN. 

2. Comedy is diſtinguiſh'd from Tragedy by the 
Quality of the Perſons, as well as by other Circum- 
ſtances. Ariſtotle informs us, that the Appearance, 
Characters, or Perſons are greater in Tragedy than 
in Comedy. Ta iu uei gu 2 UTUGCTERY. And 10 
this Senſe Petitus interprets the Words Beariovas i 
xelgorac, affirming they ought to relate to Quality 


as well as Manners. 


Now as the Buſineſs of Tragedy is to repreſent 
Princes and Perſons of Quality; ſo by the Laws of 
Diſtinction, Comedy ought to be confin'd to the or- 
dinary Rank of Mankind. And that Ariſto/le ought 
to be thus interpreted appears from the F * of 
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New Comedy, ſet up in the Time of this Philoſo- 
her. And though we have none of theſe Comedies 
extant, *tis agreed by the Criticks that they did 
not meddle with Government and Great People, 
the Old Comedy being put down upon this Score, 
And though Menander and the reſt of that Set are 
loſt, we may gueſs at their Conduct from the Plays 
of Plautus and Terence, in all which there is not ſo 
much as one Perſon of Quality repreſented, except- 
ing Plautuss Amphitryon, which he calls a Tragi- 
Comedy. - 
F cher; Mr. Congreve's Reaſon why Ariſtotle 
ſhould be interpreted by Manners, and not Nrality 
is inconcluſive. His Remark on & Tacav xaxiav 
will ſerve as well the other Way. Let's try a little: 
Ariftot!z (hall ſay then that Comedy is an Imitation of 
the ordinary, and middle fort of People, but not 
dean xaxiay, in every Branch and Ageravation 
of Vice; for as Mr. Congreve obſerves, there are Amend. 
Crimes too daring and too berrid fer Comedy. Now Lp. 8. 
defire to know, if this Senſe is not clear and unem- 
barraſs'd, if it does not diſtinguiſh Comedy from 
Tragedy, and bring down the Definition to Matter 
of Fact? 
But granting Mr. Congreve his Definition; all 
Blemiſhes and Inſtances of Scandal are not fit to 
make Sport with. Covetouſneſs, and Profuſion; 
Cowardize, Spleen, and Singularity, well manag'd, 
might poſſibly do. But ſome Vices Mr. Congreve 
confeſſes are tco daring for Comedy. Yes, and for Tra- 
gedy too. And among theſe Pl] venture to ſay Pro- 
faneneſs is one. This Liberty even Ariſtotle durſt 
not allow: He knew the Government of Athens 
would not endure it. And that ſome of the Poets Li. Cori. 
had been calPd to account upon this Score. 3 
25). Immodeſty and lewd Talking, is another 
part of Vice which ought not to appear in Comedy. 
Ariſtotle blames the Old Comedians for this ſort of 
Miſmanagement; and adds, that — Ral- 
O 4 lying 
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I} 8 p. 159, 


lying ought to lie under publick Reſtraint. And 
therefor Mr. Congreve is miſtaken in his Coſequence 
if\he makes it general. For the looſer fort of —— 
as to the Foulneſs of Converſation, are no proper 
Subject of Comedy. | 
But ſuppoſing Ariſtotle more liberal to Mr, Con. 
reve, What Service would it do him? Does not 
Thriftianity refine the Pleaſures, and abridge the 
Liberties of Heatheniſm? St. Paul bids us put awaj 


Ii! Epheſ. v. all Filtbineſi and fooliſb Talking, and that ſuch thingy 


ought not ſo much as to be named amongſt Chriſtian, 


| * iii. And when Revelation ſays one thing, and Paganijn 


another, how are we to determine? Is not an Ajc- 
ſtle's Teſtimony more cogent than that of a Philo- 
ſopher, and the New Te/tament above all the Rules 
of Ariſtotle and Horace? 

Thus we ſee his firſt Poſtulatum is far from being 
true in the Generality ſtated by him. 
Before I part with him on this Head, I can't but 
take Notice of his Saying, That the Bujine/s of Ce- 
medy is to delight, as well as inſtruct: If he means as 
much, by as well, he is miſtaken. For Delight is 
© but the ſecondary End of Comedy, as I have prov'd 
at large, And to ſatisfy him farther, Pl] give him 
one Teſtimony more of Mr. Dryden's. Iis in his 
Preface to Freſnoy's Art of Painting. Here he in- 
forms us, that as to Delight the Parallel of the (two 

Arts bolds true, with this Difference ; that the prii- 
cipal End of Painting is to fleaſe, and the chief Dejigi 
oe Fociny 31 to xnſirnt.. 

Thus Mr, Congreve's firſt Rule ſignifies lit- 
tlez and therefore his Second being but a Conſe- 
quence of it, muſt fall of courſe. - Pleaſure, eſpe: 
cially the Pleaſure of Libertines, is not the ſupreme 
Law of Comedy. Vice muſt be under Diſcipline and 
Diſcountenance, and Folly ſhewn with great Cau- 

tion and Reſerve. Luſcious Deſcriptions, and Com- 
mon Places of Lewdneſs are unpardonable. The) 
affront the Virtuous, and debauch the B 
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id WM: and are a Scandal. to the Country where they are 10 
co fſuffer'd. The Pretence of Nature and Imitation, is 
a lamentable Plea, Without doubt there's a great 
er deal of Nature in the moſt brutal Practices. The 
infamous Stews *tis likely talk in their own way, 
1 and keep up to their Character. But what Perſon of 
probity would viſit them for their Propriety, or 
take Poyſon becauſe tis true in its Kind? All Cha- 
racters of Immodeſty (if there muſt be any ſuch) 
ſhould only be hinted in remote Language, and 
throwm off in Generals. 1 8 
If there muſt be Strumpets let Bride-well be the 
Scene. Let them come not to prate, but to be pu- 
niſh*'d. To give Succeſs, and Reputation to a = 
Stage Libertine, is a ſign either of Ignorance, of 
Lewdnefs, or Atheiſm, or all together. Even thoſe 
Inſtances which will bear the relating ought to be 
puniſh'd. But as for Smut and Profaneneſs, tis 
every way criminal and infectious, and no Diſci- 
pline can atone for the Repreſentation: When a Amend. 
Poet will venture on theſe Liberties, his Perſuaſion b. 1 i. 
muſt ſuffer, and his private Sentiments fall under 
Cenſure. For as Mr. Dryden rightly obſerves, vita 
proba eſt, is no Excuſe: For il ſcarcely be admit- Pref. to | 
ted that either a Poet or a Painter can be chaſte, uubo Freſnoy. 
give us the contrary Examples in their Writings, and b. **\. || 
) their Pictures. I agree with Mr. Congreve, it would - 
be very bard à Painter ſhould be believ'd to reſemble all I 
| the ugly Faces he draws. But if he ſuffers his Pencil 
to grow Licentious, if he gives us Obſcenities, | 
the Merits of Raphael won't excuſe him: No, to | 
do an ill Thing well, doubles the Fault. The q 
Miſchief riſes with the Art, and the Man ought to i 
ſmart in proportion to his Excellency: *Tis one of Pref. p. | | 
the Rules in Painting, according to Mr. Dryden ** || 
and Freſuo); to avoid every thing that's immoral and 59% J. 
filthy, unſeemly, impudent, and obfeene. And Mr. 
Dryden continues, that a Poet is bound up * the 254. p. 
Ni. 2421 ſame Ni. 


l 
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Mr, Congreve's fourth Propoſition relates to the 
holy Scriptures; and here he endeavours to fence 
againſt the Cenſure of Profaneneſs. He defires 

the following Diſtinction may be admitted, viz. When 

Words are applyd to ſacred Things, they ought to be 
underſtood accordingly: But when they are otherwiſe 
apply'd, the Diverſity of the Subject gives a Diverſity 
of Signification : By. his Favour, this Diſtinction is 
looſe, and nothing to the-Purpoſe, The inſpired 
Text is appropriated to Sacred Things, and never 
to be uſed butupon ſerious Occaſions. The Weight 
of the Matter, and the Dignity of the Author, 
challenge -our utmoſt Regard, *Tis only for the 
Service of the Sanctuary, and privileged from com- 
mon Uſe. But Mr. Congreve ſays, when they (the 
Words of Scripture) are otherwiſe apply'd, the Di- 
verſity of the Subject gives a Diverſity of Signification. 
This is ſtrange Stuff! Has Application ſo transform- 
ing a Quality, and does bare Uſe enter fo far into 
the Nature of Things? If a Man applies his Money 
to an ill Purpoſe, does this tranſmute the Metal, 
and make it none of the King's Coin? To vreſt an 
Author, and turn his Words into Jeſt, is it ſeems, 
to have nothing to do with him. The Mere Ridi- 
cule deſtroys the Quotation, and makes it belong 
to another Perſon. Thus *tis impoſſible to traver- 
ſty a Book, and Virgil was never burleſq'd by Au- 

. ſonius or Mr. Cotton! Not at all! They only made 
uſe of the twenty four Letters, and happen'd to 
chop exactly upon Virgil's Subject. His Words and 
Verſification. But 'tis plain they never intended 

to quote him: For Virgil is always grave, and ſe- 
rious, but theſe Gentlemen apply, or tranſlate the 
Words in che moſt different Manner imaginable; 
and run always upon Buffoonry and Drolling. This 
is Mr. Gongreve's Logick, and to abuſe an Author 

z to have nothing to do with him. The Injury, it 

3 ſeems, 


ſeems, deſtroys the Relation, and makes the Action 
perfectly foreign. And by this Reaſoning one 
would think my Book had never been cited by 
Mr. Congreve. Aron 6% 63-1 , ** 
To illuſtrate the Matter a little farther. Suppoſe 
the moſt ſolemn Acts of Government play*d the Fool 


with at Bartholomew Fair; the Judges. Charge made 


up into a Farce, and the Poppets repeating an Act 
of Parliament: Would it be a good Excuſe to al- 
ledge they meant nothing but a little Laughing. 
That the Bench and the Bear- Garden, Punchinello 
and the two Houſes, had the ſame Alphabet in com- 
mon? That they ought to have the Privilege of 
Speech, and put their Words together as they had 
a mind to: Would not the Reaſon, and the Har- 
dineſs of ſuch a Plea, be very extraordinary? The 
Caſe before us is much the fame, only a great deal 


worſe. For what can be more outragiouſly wicked, 7% Bare 
than to expoſe Religion to the Scorn of Atheiſm, p. 39, 494 


to give up the Bible to Rakes and Strumpets, and to 
make Impudence and Inſpiration ſpeak the ſame 


Language? Thus the Wiſdom of God is burleſqu'd, 59, 6. 
his Omnipotence play'd with, and Heaven's the Powble | 


Diverſion of Hell. To reply, that though the 
Words are Scripture, the Subjeft and Application are 
different, is to confeſs the Indictment, and giveup 
the Cauſe. For pray what is it to burleſque a grave 
Author? Is it not to wreſt his Meaning, and alter 
his Matter; to turn him into Jeſt and Levity, and 
put him under Circumſtances of Contempt? 

Thus we ſee his fourth Propoſition 1s all Sophi- 
ſtry, and falſe Reaſoning. 

I ſhall now go back to his third, which I think 
would have ſtood as well in the laſt place. He deſires 
impartial Reader, not to conſider any Expreſſion or 
Paſſage, cited from any Play, as it appears in my 
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Book; nor to paſs any Sentence upon it out of its pro-, 0, 16. 


per Scene, &c. For it muſt not be meddled with when 
lis alienated from its Character. Well! Let the Rea- 
64 der 
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der e his Plays with the Vieu, &c. as much 
as he pleaſes. However, there's no Neceſſity of 


1 through all his Forms and Methods of pre. 

cribing. For if the Paſſage be truly cited, if the 
Sentence be full and determin'd, why mayn't we 
underſtand it where'er tis met with? Why _ we 
read a Page for a Period? Can't a Plant be known 

without the Hiſtory of the Garden? Beſides, he 
may remember I have frequently hinted his Cha- 
racters, touched upon their Quality and Fortune, 
and made them an Aggravation. of his Fault. 

But to ſilence this Plea, I had told him before 

that no Pretence of Character or Puniſhment, could 

Fiew,p.96juſtify Profaneneſs on the Stage. I gave him my 
Reaſons for't too, which he is not pleas'd to take 
Notice of. To enlarge on them a little. 

And here I deſire to know what Service does 
Blaſphemy and Profaneneſs upon the Stage? Is it to 
pleaſe or to improve the Audience? Surely not the 
firſt: For what Pleaſure can it be to ſee the greateſt 
Being contemn'd, the beſt Friend ill treated, and 
the ſtrongeſt Enemy provok*d? The Jeus uſed to 

rend their Cloaths at the hearing of Blaſphemy, 
and 1s it now become the Entertainment of Chri- 
ſtians? To ſee Men defy the Almighty, and play 
with Thunder, one would think ſhould be far from 
Diverſion. Are the Charms of Profaneneſs ſo 
ſtrangely inviting, is there ſuch Muſick in an Oath, 
and are the damn'd to be courted for their Com- 
pany? The Stage is oftentimes a lively Emblem of 
Fell; there's the Language and the Lewdneſs; 
there are the Devils too, and almoſt every Thing 
but tlie 'Darkrieſs and Deſpair. Theſe hideous 
Characters are generally Perſons of Figure, often 
rewarded, ſeldom puniſh'd, and when they are, 
the Correction is ſtrangely gentle and diſpropor- 
. tion'd, *Tis juſt as if a Man ſhould be ſet in the Stoch 
tor murther, and ſhamed a little for firing a Town. 
To ſay a Man has been profane in general, — 
a then 
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then to puniſh him is 'ſomewhar intelligible ;. to 
make him an Example without Inſtance and Parti- 
cularity, is a ſafe Way of Dramatick Juſtice : But 
when he is ſuffer*d to act his Diſtraction, and pra- 
iſe before the Company, the Puniſhment comes 
too late. Such Malefactors are infectious, and kill 
at their very Execution. Tis much ſafer not to 
hear them talk than to ſee them ſuffer. A bad 
Age is too apt to learn, and the Puniſhment in 
jeſt brings on the Crime in earneſt. Some Vices 
won't bear the naming: They are acted in ſome 
Meaſure when they are ſpoken, and approved 
when they are hearken'd to. Thus the Play- 
houſe often ſpreads thoſe Vices it repreſents, and 
the Humour of the Town is learn'd by ſhew- 
ing it. So that if Inſtruction is intended, nothing 
can be more ignorant; if Diverſion, nothing more 
wicked. To proceed. Profaneneſs by being of- 
ten heard is Jeſs abhorr'd. The Averſion cools 
upon Cuſtom, and the Frightfulneſs of the Idea is 
abated. Familiarity reconciles us to ill Sights, and 
wears off the Deformity of a Monſter. Thus by 
Curſing and Swearing, the Abuſe of Scripture and 
profane Jeſts, which are ſo frequent on the Stage, 
the Boldneſs of the Crime grows leſs remarkable, 
and the Terrors of Conſcience are laid aſleep: And: 
if there happens to be Wit in the Caſe, 'tis a Vehi- 
cle to the Poiſon, and makes it go down with 
Pleaſure. Thus young People are furniſhed with 

rofane Jeſts, and Atheiſm is kept in Countenance : 

he Majeſty of Religion is weaken*d, and the Paſ- 
ſions of humane Nature miſplaced: People laugh 
when they ſhould tremble, and deſpiſe what they 
ought to adore, Had we a due Regard for the 
Honour of God, and were Death and Judgment 
laid before us, that is, were we Chriſtians in good 
Earneſt; theſe wretched Liberties would be all 
Pain and Penance to us: They'd wound the Senſe, 
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_ and Diſguſt: We ſhould be ſeiz'd with 4 
Fit of Horror, and almoſt frighten'd into Agony 


and Convulſion. 


From what I have ſaid *twill follow, that ro- 
vided Mr. Congreve is fairly cited for Smut or Pro. 
faneneſs, Sentence may be paſſed without havihg re. 
courſe to Scene or Character. I ay, it may be pa. 
ſed ſo far as to condemn him of a Fault; Tho? 1 
confeſs, the Degrees and Aggravation of it will in 
ſome Meaſure depend on the Characters, and the 
Fortune of them. ; 

I have done with Mr. Congreve's Preliminaries 
and ſhewn the Unreaſonableneſs of them. If he 
demands them as a Right, his Title is defeated if 


he begs them as a Favour, he ſhould have pet 


tion'd in another Form. He ſhould not have been 
ſo ſhort with the Reader as to deſire him to Proceed no 
farther, but return to my View, &c. if he thought in his 
Conſcience his few Things too much to be granted. But 


why ſhould this Gentleman put this Hardſhip upon 


People, which he does not allow of himſelf y I ſup- 
poſe Mr. Congreve's Conſcience may be large e- 
nough for any Reader, why then does he require 
any more? The Author thinks his few Things to 
much to be granted, and yet the courteous Reader 
muſt think otherwiſe! I ſay Mr. Congreve thinks 


them too much, why elſe does he engage to uſe 


them with ſuch Caution, to muzzle, and bind them 
up to their good Behaviour? 

Mr. Congreve proceeds to acquaint us, how: eare- 
ful the Stage is for the Inſtruction of the Audience. 


. That the Moral. of the whole is generally ſumm d up | 


in the concluding Lines of the Pogm, and put into 


 Rhime, that it may be eaſy and engaging to the Me- 


mory. To this I anſwer, 

Firſt, That this Expedient is not always made 
uſe of. And not to trouble the Reader with many 
Inſtances, we have nothing:of it in Love in a' Nun- 


nery, and the Relapſe, both which Plays are in my Opi- 
nion not a little dangerous, ; . Secondly, 
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do more harm than good: They do ſo in the Sol- 
ers Fortune: They do ſo likewiſe in the Old Bat- 


bellor; which inſtructs us to admirable Purpoſe in 


theſe Words; ä 


But ob N 
What rugged Ways attend the Noon of Life ? 
(Our Sun declines) and with what anxious Strife, 


What Pain we tug that galling Load a Wife? 


. 


# 


This Moral is uncourtly and vitious, it encou- 


ages 'Lewdneſs, and agrees. extreamly well with 
the Fable. Love for Love may have ſomewhat a 


better Farewel, but would do a Man little Ser- 


vice, ſhould he remember it to his dying Day. 
Here Angelica, after a Fit of profane Vanity in 
Proſe, takes her leave as follows; 


The Miracle to Day is that we find 
A Lover true: Not that a Woman's kind. 


This laſt Word s ſomewhat ambiguous, and 
with a little Help may ftrike off into a light Senſe. 


But take it at the beſt, tis not overloaden with 


Weight and Apophthegme. A Ballad is every ot as 
ſententious. 

Thirdly, Suppoſing the Moral grave and unex- 
ceptionable, it amounts to little in the preſent 
Caſe. Alas! The Doctor comes too late for the 
Diſeaſe, and the Antidote is much too weak for 
the Poiſon. When a Poet has flouriſhed on an ill 
Subject for ſome Hours: When he has larded his 
Scenes with Smut, and play'd his Jeſts on Religion; 
and exhauſted himſelf upon Vice, what can a dry 
Line or two of good Counſel ſignify? The Tin- 
dure is taken, the Fancy is pre-ingaged, and the 
Man is gone off into another Intereſt. Profane 


Wit, luſcious Expreſſions, and the handſome Ap- 


pearance of a Libertine, ſolicit ſtrongly for De- 


bauchery, Theſe Things are mighty Recruits to 


Folly, 
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gecondly, Sometimes theſe comprehenſive Lines | 


| 
| 
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l Folly, and make the Will tos hard for the Under. 

ſtanding. A Taſte of Phifoſbphy has à very fla uf 

Reliſh, after ſo full an Entertainment. An agree: 
able Impreſſion is not eaſily defaced by à fingle 

Stroak, eſpecially when *tis wotn deep by Force 

and Repetition. And as the Audience ate not ſe- 

curd, ſo neither are the Poets this way: A Moral 

Sentence at the Cloſe of a lewd Play, is much like 


- a pious Expreſſion in the Mouth of a dying Man, I R 
who has been wicked all his Life Time: This 8 
ſome ignorant People call making a good End, az Ml *: 
if one wife Word would atone for an Age of Fol. Ml / 
ly, To return to the Stage. I ſuppoſe other Parts ! 
of a Diſcourſe beſides che Concluſion, ought to C 
be free from Infection. If a Man was found only ll * 
at his Fingers Ends, he would have little Comfort e 
in his Conſtitution. Benum fit ex integra tauſa; 4 
good Action muſt have nothing bad. The Qua- Wl © 
lity muſt be uniform, and reach to every Circum- 
ſtance. In ſhort, this Expedient of Mr. Congreve's, Ml © 
as tis inſignificant to the Purpdſe *tis brought, ſo Il * 
it looks very like a Piece of formal Hypocriiy, and 
ſeems to be made uſe of to conceal the Immora- Il ? 
= of the Play, and cover the Poet from Cen- : 
ure. N copies 
Mr. Congreve in the Donble Dealer, makes three Ill © 
of his Ladies Strumpets; this, I thought an odd Ml / 
Compliment to Quality. But my Reflection it 


ſeems is over ſevere. However, by his Favour, 
the Characters in a Play ought to be drawn by 
Nature: To write otherwiſe is to make a Farce. 
The Stage therefore muſt be fuppos'd an Image of 
the World, and Quality in Fiction reſemble Qus- 
lity in Life. This Reſemblance fhoüld like wiſe 
hold in Number, as well as in other Reſpects, tho 
not to a Mathematical Strictneſs. Thus in Plau- 
tus and Terence, the Slaves are generally repreſen- 
ted falſe, and the old Men eafy and over credu- 
lous. Now i the Majority in theſe Diviſions ſhould 
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not 
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not anſwer to the Mold; if the Drama ſhould cross 
a MW upon Converſation, the Poets would be to blame, 

e believe they are in the later Inſtance. Thus 

le when the greateſt Part of Quality are debauched 

ce on the Stage, tis a broad Innuendo they are no bet- 

e. ter in the Boxes. F 0, 
This Argument he pretends proves too much, 

+ and would make us believe, that by this way of - : 
„ Reaſoning, If four Women were orion upon the p. 16. 
is W Stage, and three of them were vitious, it js as much as 
19 to 5 that three Parts in fo! of the whole Sex ate 
art naugbt. I anſwer, the Caſe is not Parallel. 
The Repreſentation in his Play turns more upon 

o Condition than Sex. Tis the Quality which makes 

y Wl che Appearance, marks the Character, and points 
out to the Compariſon abroad, 'O 
His Precedents from Virgil are unferviceable up- 


on two Accounts. 


Firf; The Fact is miſreported, - The Catalogue 


|- , 

„of ill Women in that Poem is not ſo numerous a4 

b pretended. re mojo exempts four of them | 

from this Charge, and I'll help him to four more. 

For Crenſa and Lavinia are perfectly paſſive and 

- WI over-ruled, Then as for Camilla, why is ſhe throw ' | 
into the black Liſt, and ranged with Aecto and 

. WH the Harpyes? What Decrees of Ihe Gods dees ſbe de- 

{ Wl if? She ſtood by Latinus tis true, neither does 

t che Poet oblige her to quit his Intereſt. So that [1 

„br any Thing that appears, the Lady was a good 

Woman in her Way. To theſe if we add Anna, * 

Dios Siſter, a very innocent Princeſs, I believde 

Lee may venture to poll with Juno and all her 

N art. N. 23 IT AHL G7. er N +: ab . 7 

|; Secondly, His Matter of Fact, as ſtated by him- Ce. 


ſelf, makes aga zinſt him. For if Virgil did well in 17. 
mak ing moſt of his Female Characters faulty 10 | 
exceptionable, becauſe, as Ariſtotle as ventur d to — 
ofirm, there” are more bad than good Women in the 
World, then there ought x be a Proportion be- _— 


— 


210 MA Defence of the bunt Niem, Ee. 
treen Life and Poetick Imitation; à Proportion 
eee ven to Computation, tho not juſt to equality and 
telling of Noſes. And thus his Ulluſtration deſtroys 
his Argument, even by the Authority of Ariſta; 
and Beſu; and which is worſt of all, by his own, 
who cites them with Approbation. 3 
There's one unlucky Thing behind, and that i; 
: his concurring, with Ariſtotle in a very unceremo- 
* >, nious Paradox. This Philoſopher bas wenturd to 
. affirm, that there are more bad than good Women in 
the World. Very. likely? If he had ſaid there are 
more bad Men than good ones, the Diſcovery 
might have been altogether as conſiderable. | But 
we are not yet at the End of the Inditment. . For 
| 2 * goes on, The Vemen (take them altogether) 
more harm than goog. Well, Ariſtotle was a bold 
Man: However, this is to be ſaid for. him, he 
was no Stage Poet. Had his Concerns been with 
thæ it or Boxes, tis likely you had ſeen him bet- 
ter Pdliſh'd, But that Mr. reve ſhould, Coun- 
tenance an Author in his Miſ-behaviour, and mike 
ay Court as l to the * ies, 0 5 
irpr this the way to oblige the Women, 
. they do more harm than good in -the 
Hill, that their, Sex is a publick Nulance, an 
an: Error in Creation... e $a, 
{ I had charg'd. our Modern Dramatiſts, and par- 
View, 5.8, ticularly Mr. Congreve, with being too free in ex- 
%  poling the Nobility under Characters of Lewdnels 
Ti - and Contempt. This. I obſety'd was no Cuſtom 
4 of the Reman Stage; and that Plautus and Terence 
Amend. were much more courtly and reſerv'd. This Re- 
p19 mark he endeavours to diſprove from Perſius and 
2 As how? Did theſe Authors write either 
Comedy or Tragedy, or have their Citations any Re- 
ference to the Drama? Not at all: Why then are 
they N 9; To what End is a foreign Chara- 
cter and Buſineſs haled in to determine upon the 
Stage? Well. But theſe Poets were ne 
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. are ſeldom beſtow'd on the — Ob- 


rr n Mr. Co Nen zTE 


lay d their Invectives upon Dratiry, and is not 
writ do the bus, we 16 But y, — 


. The Satyr of 2 Comedian and Aer 
Pot, have a different Effect upon Reputation. A 
Character of Diſadvantage u — 2 Stage, makes a 
ſtronger Impreſſton than elſewhere. "Remaling is 
but Heating at the'ſecond Hand: Now Hearing at 


the beſt is 2 more lahguid Conveyance _ Sight. 
For, as Horace obſerves, 2532 e Lets 


Poet. 
Seghius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, |; Fon 
Yen . faut oculis ſubjetta Raiba. 75 


The Eye is much more affecting, and ſtrikes dee- 
per into the Memory than the Bar, Beſides,” up- 
on 28 Stage both the Senſes are in Conjunction. 
The Lifs & of the Action forrifies the Object, and 
awakens the Mind to take hold of it. Thus a dra- 
matick Abuſe is rivetted in the Audience, a Jeſt is 
improv'd into an Argument, and rallying grows 
up into Reaſon :+ Thus a Character of Scandal be- 
comes almoſt indelible, a Man goes for 4 Block- 
head upon Content; and he that's made a Fool in 
the Play, is often made one for his Life-time. *Tis / 
true he paſſes for ſuch only amongſt the prejudiced 
and unthinking; but theſe are no inconfiderable 
Diviſion of Mankind. For thefe Reaſons, I hum- 
bly conceive the Stage ſtands in need of a great 
Deal of Diſcipline and Reſtraint: To give them 
an unlimited Range, is in effect to make them Ma- 
ſtets of all Moral Diſtinctions, and to lay Honour 
and Religion at their Mercy. To fhew — 
fidiculous, is the way to loſe the Uſe, and abate 
1 Value of thie Sur, Things made little in 
Jeſt, will ſoon be fo in Earneſt: For Laughing 


Secondly, The Cenfures of Juvenal and Perfius 6. 
are 5 moderate and . in Mr. 8 19. 
- q Ita- 6 a 


| 
is 
| 
| 


| double Poet keeps within the Terms of Reſpect, ſlides o · 
ar. ver the Quality, and 


. 141. no 3 


1 treats a Marquis with great F amiliarity. 


A Defence of the ſhort Niem, & c. 
Citations. Juvenal comes ſomewhat the cloſeſt. 
He rallies the Flattery and Partiality of the Times; 
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10 and tells us, that Gaming and Debauchery were 
* ſeandalous to little People; but when theſe Vices 


dwelt in great Houſes they chang'd Complexion, 


and grew Modiſh and Gentecl. 


B e onpor = 


points rather upon the For- 


tune of the Libertine. 
a pray + laid the Scene in his own Country, cre- 
ated a Lord a Coxcomb, and ſhewn him ſuch for 


hard. But this Branch of Satyr was left for Mr. Con- 
greve's refining; who to do him right, has treated 


4 mend. the Character with much Delicacy of fine (Raillery, 
and Excellency of good Manners, as he | 


es it. 
His Teſtimony from Rapin does not come 


0 hw, &c. to his Point. For as I obſerv'd, Moliere ridicules 


| higher than a e Now, notwith- 
ſfanding Mr. Dennis's Exclamation, a Marquis in 
France is much leſs than a Marquis in En land, or 
a. Baron either. This I take it is pretty 8 from 
Moliere himſelf, for in his Play called, L Impromp- 


. 22, 29 tu de Verſailles, Brecourt, one of the minor Nobleſs, 


He calk 
him Mon pauyre Marquis, and je te promet, Mar- 
quis; now this way of ſpeaking is not Manners, 
unleſs to Equals or Inferiors. 


WOritique 


Eſcole 
[- _ verſes-with- a Marquis upon Terms of IT 


- And-in another Play, the Chevatic Dorante con- 


5.5 c and Climene a Lady, ſalutes him only b 
4 'S of Monſieur, whereas  Monſtigneur . s to 

he Quality of an Exgliſb Lord. 
ie w, 8c, = Biſhop of Arras run in this Style; and ſo like- 
159. wile does the Addreſs of two French Letters to 
the preſent Lord Biſhop of London, printed at the 
End of a Book called the Unreaſonablnef of Separa- 
tion. Farther, Rapin ſeems to eite Þ Impromptu a- 
bove · mention d. Here Moliere informs us, that 


3 whereas 


Now had Fuvenal written 


: _ 4 1 2 » 9 Day , 
- > nn ems Seated ©. rn. a 9 2 fi 


three Hours: together, his Caſe had been ſomewhat 


The os of 


Z . 
1 


Auſiuer to Mr. Covenzy N. 2713 
whereas Comedy formerly plaid the Fool with none 
but Slaves and Serving- men, nom the Caſe-was.al- 
ter' d, and there AG no Sport without a ridiculous 
argu, But as for making bold, with Peale of |. 
8 ity and the Court, this 9.2 added by Rapiy. 
owe ver, granting this the Meaning and Practice 
of Moliere, tis ealily reconciled with the Senſe, I 
am contending for. For a Perſon of Quality does f 
not ſound ſo high in French as in Engliſo; the lower 
Nobleſs being often eee ee in this Diſtio- * 
ion. Thus Moliere's Brecourt is called a Man of F mmpro 
Quality in the Liſt of the Charggers, . but. in the bra, &c 
Play he is only Chevalier, ar a Knight at the beſt. 


1 Ss 9 


tion to the Court. Now un Baurgeoiſe 5 
fr 


Moliere has written. | 
Mr. Congreye is ſo hardy as to affirm, that I am 
in plain Terms for having 8 paſs'd on Per- 
ns of Duality, and neither will allow their Follies 
nor their Vices Io be expoſed. This I confeſs is to be 
over-ceremonious. But the beſt on't is, there's 
Adthing like it in the wole Book. The very Place 
Anas ws & ana od 


* Fab And that 1 ſay ſtill is foul in the 
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Aucted by Mr. Congreve is 1 Prog of the Caturi. 


ll I; ; The = ſands in the Form of a Queſfion 
9 ie, c. us. 


8 cart they 


afh the Vite without Pointing 
1 way of ſpeaking ſuppo- 


i 114. 4 „ Bali "Pe 
| bare pravtiable Buſinefs ; unleſs this 


em | . Folly and Peerage art iſe 

825 e. "ed e e e 

Ceremony, Wh 8 artery is there in all this; 

I. confess, I am of Opinion, that all Satyr ought 

to have regard to Quality and Condition, fr 4 th 

| Decency nd Reproof ſhould go together. 

t think it any Excellence 4 * Manner. 80 

oſe the Noble in theit Robgs, to put Contempt 

among their Titles, and to repreſent them in ſuch 

a2 a Manner," as if the Lord _= e Fool, Tike Forſe 
272 b e in a See natüfally together. 

r. Congre ve 1782 in his. Defence, and en- 
deavours to off the Impncarion of Smut and 
Pedlantry from L d Puchwobd; but here he cites 
more than is neceſſary: I had nothing to do with 
his Yerſes, as the Reader may eafily i imagine. "Twas 
the Proſe Part of Lord Touchwood to Whey I ob- 
mage, 
mbarrafs'd with ſing Epithetes, and ill le 
to the Character. But thus, by . en 5 Inno- 

cent with the Guilty, he hoped to make the Charg: | 
| 7 r unreaſonable. 

e are no come to the Midur ning-Brile' _ 
W. Con reve ſeems ſo well affured of the Decency 

of this Play, that he caſts the whole Cauſe upon it. 
Ss there be Vaude in this Tragedy (ſays 5 J maſt 
a fs my felf mf of ever writing any thing with 

Modeſty. It may be ſo: An 1 Cuſtom ena 


to conquer with ſome Pe But ſetting this 

Matter aſide, T ftill charge b. Congreve Wit Im- 

. Bride, modefty ; tis in Ofmin's laſt Speech in the Page 

36. "above-mentioned. Indeed I did not cite the Words, 

| © becauſe Tam nor willing rafarnifh the Reader with 

A Collection of Indecencies ; to ſhew I defign — 
thing 


2 fo 1 Consk AVE. : "big 


' thing but fair Dealing, 1 always refer to the Play, 
e to the Character and Page, where 8 
18 Entertainment is to be met with. This is 
fling the Ch e as far as the Caſe will bear; 


| 5 the are unfit. to, be ſhewn, 
Mr. Cengreve and his Brethren deny the Fact: A 
t Inſtance of their Modeſty in another Senſe, 
it Innocence then to be guilty of Things too 
bad to be nam d? What fort of Faults muſt thoſe 
be which won't endure the Light, tho? only to pu- 


_niſh them?; 
This Gentleman quarrels with me becauſe I would 


have had Almeria and Ofmin parted: civilly; as if dwonk 
it was not proper for Lovers to do fo: Bur Civi- Þ- 24 
lity and Incivility haue nothing to do with Paſſion. this. iſ 
I den that, — d Paſſion are often con- 
cern together; 1 1 f 1 ſuppoſe his Anendnenss 
may make an Inſtance. 

. Civilly, I meant only Jocendy, as any one | 
might eaſily imagine. And as for 7; 2 when 
aue ank and Nauſcous, tis Rudeneſs, 1 
take it. 

Mr. Congre ve would excuſe Ofmin?s Rant by 1 
ſaying, 7 — moſt of the Incidents of the Poem thi 28 
Scene and the former, were laid o prepare. for tbe 
Violence of theſe Expreſſions. If it beſo, I think the 
Play was not worth the Candle. Tis much as wiſe 
as it would be for a Man to make à long Prep. 
ration to get out of his Wits, and quali himſelf | 
for Bedlam. For nothing can be more diſtracted _.. 
thy O/min. He is for riving bis clotted Hair, ſincar- M. Bri 

ng the Walls with his BF and daſbiug his disfign- p. 36. 
7 Face againſt ſomething. And agreat deal more 
ſuch Stuff, as a Man may go to all the Mad-houſes 
in Town, and ſcarcely hear of. Was it worth O/ 
min's while to be thus crazy, and are all Lovers | 
to take a Pattern from this Hero? I am ſorry _Þ} 
Mr. Congreve was at all this Trouble for a prophane 


Allufion; but he is pot” there's ng either 
P4 1 


| 
' 


4 Defence file ſhort Views, Kc. 


Een or * Immodeſty i in. the Expreſſion. Wick 

rs I did not charge it: But is there no- 

Profaneneſs in brioging the moſt ſolemn 

1915 s in Rik NE u on the tage ip making a 

Madman rave about Heaven, and in comparing the 

Bigppoine ments of Love: with Damnation? The 
Lines ſhall appear onceagain, 


On Almeria: r TEE, 5 
Jl hee do thet Daum d endure bat to . 
- But knowing Heaven to knyw: if left for 5 


Mr. Congre ve does not know how nd are 
a Similivaxe Keen from the Crehd: 1 can'e en 
— 22 F thought the eternal Puniſhitment of the Danes 
had been Part of the Crred. I ſhan't untie 17 
EKnots as theſe are for the future. He tells me, I 
| ro * an ill bold of Profaneneſi in bis Play, and 
this, was reduted to catch-at the Poetry; and then makes 

a2 miſerable Jeſtabqur Corruption and Generation. J 
Bad but in bold Profanenefs ! As ill as *rwas, he 
bas not yet wreſted it from me. Twas in my 
Power befides to have taken better, and ſince be il +: 
8 complains of gentle Uſage, I ſhall do it. J 
24. Bride, In the firſt Place, here's frequent Nag by 
8, 9.29, Heaven; I ſuppoſe the Poets thinks this nothing, 
41, 48. their Plays are ſo much larded with it. But our f 
Saviour has given us another Notion of this Liber- 
| ty; he charges us not to ſtpear at all, And tells us 
ie © 17 that be that fevears by Heaven, fwears by Will 
34. r. he Throne of God, and by bim that fitteth thereon. 
22. To go on to — Branch of his Irreligion. 
The Scene of this Play lies in Chriſtendom, as is 
L-" evident from the Hiſtory or Fable; and to men- 
tion nothing more from Oſinin's Rant: Let us ſee 
then how Ofmin accoſts Almeria, When he pun 
her ſafe on ſhore: Truly, 1 think their Meeti 
as extravagant as their Parting, tho Mr. Con- 


eve wort allow i ir ſhould be BY The 9 
2 duns chu? | Ai 43 1. bon 


in 26. 


_ Auſeex 120 Mer. Coxnckeve. AY, 
We Bride, 

Thar Excellence; Bon Joy, thou Haber ef Los. — | 
. the little Succeſſes of a Pair of Lovers, 
equall d with the Glories of Heaven; and a 
key Paſſion ftrain'd up to the beatifick Viſion. 
Tay ay Paultry, for ſo n v upon the Compariſon. 
To go on. Almeria having ſomewhat" of the ke, # 
houſe Breeding, is reſolyed not to be wanting in 
the Return "theſe Civilities. She therefore makes 
him a glorified Saint fox the firſt Piece of Grati- 
rode, and then gives him a Sort of Power para- 
mount to Omnipoteite, and tells. him, that God 
Almighty could not make her happy v without Bu 


I pray d 10 thee as th 4 Saint. 7. 30 
And tbau haſt heard m [n for — 4 1 ene, | | 
To my Dif to my: _ eh: err dr 

Without thee could not Cure. 4 


Aneria has another Flight, and ſhews the Rank | 
neſs, of * Wing, 3 85 Jr as s much. as in the * 


mer .. 


N 3 Ran to * a 3 : £ e 

If Heaven is greater Foy, it is no Happineſs.” 3 1 
This is Mrs. Bride, Complement, which both 
15 the Religion and Decency is ſomewhat Extra- 
ordi 

45 11 15 4 Chriſtian Prince, upon "the News of 
'2 Rival, ſwaggers at a moſt impious Rate, Paga- 
niſm was never bolder with dels, nor wor, more 
bray'd by the Giants. It runs thus, 


Better for him to- tempt the Rage of 'Narven,' . Bride, 
Aud wrench the Bolt red biſſing from the Hand F. 26. 
Of bim that Thunders, than but think Raul, Infoence || 
. daring for a G 


And to make the Matter worſe, Mr. C reve. 4 
does not ſeem to think this Atheiſtical Sally a Fault Amend. 
in Manuel. He lets us know, he has puniſh'd him ? 30. 


for 


— — 


A Defente of the ſhort View, &c. 
2 his Tyranny; but not à Word of by. Profane. 
neſs. _ . 

Once mort and I have done. Ofen 's hag 
of Almeria are an Oran! in — Kind 


| ee and End of my Vibes, 


Here's Ceremony to Adoration; he makes bes 
: Ris ſupreme Happineſs, and gives her ſoyercig 
Worſhip: In ſhort, this Reſpect is the Pretog. 
tive of | caven. *Tis flaming Wickednels to 15 
"It to hg lefs than Goa Almighty ;, And to 
fer the bw ry in the better Light, it runs al 
in devout Language, and Chriſtian Tranſport. 
I come now to the Vindication of his Poetry: 
Anend. Where in the firſt Place, he complains extream. 
7. 27. ly; becauſe I miſ-· quoted Waſting Air. for Waftin 
Air. Now to m Mind, the 7 of the Text 
is a very poor Relief. For this latter Epithet i 
Ea expletive and foreign to the Matter i 
and; there's neither Antitheſis nor Perſpicuit 
in't. It neither clears the. Senſe, nor gives Spit 
to the Expreſſion : Beſides, the Word is almol 
worn out of Uſe, and were it otherwiſe, *twoul 
rather belong to the Water; for to waft a Fleet of 
Merchants is to convoy them, but not I ſuppoſe 
through the Air: So that the. Paet at beſt, ſeems 
to have miſtaken his Element. However, Lal 
mis Pardon for tranſcribing an / for an / and ex 
pect he ſhould aſk mine; for putting Superſtitin 
upon me, and commenting upon his own Blur 
der, when *twas printed bee in all the three 
8 Editivns of my Book. 115 Art! & 4 ; 
Mr. Crus am at or R iſals, an 
* bears down boldly upon a ing! Peri 4 Lit 
. View, dc. ter of Epithets, &c. he fays ibis Com "br al. of mine 
u. is bandſame. Why, fo it may be for all bis Di 
proof: Unleſs the ſtanding r it in his Book | 
* enough to make i ridiculous, I confeſs 1 


21 


12 
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= ſomething in that, for bad Company is often 


and Caution. 


Mr. Congreve, in ome Lines of his 

gn Wl cited by me, anſwers, that the Didtion.of Poetry con- View, &c. 

„ Figures, and the freguene Fs Epirbe IL 

ee wich him, but chen the Figures mould be f. 30, ft. 

to unforc'd, drawn with ee and ally d to the ene 

Matter in Hand. The Epitbets likewiſe muſt, be Net. L 3. 
ſmooth, natural and ſignificant. But when they 7-2 

7:0 are lean and remote from the Buſineſs, when they 

„look hard and ſtiff, when they clog and incumber 

"Wl the Senſe, they are no great Ornaments... Whe- 

x Wl ther Mr. Congreve's are of this later Kind or not, I | 

1B ſhall leave it to the Reader to determine! 

n After a hideous Collection of Profaneneſs, I ex- 

I pl my ſelf with ſomewhat more than ordinary 

it WF Concern, as was both very natural and proper; 


amongſt other Expreſſions, I faid, : Nature made ; N 


e Ferment and Rifing of the Blood for ſuch Occa- 
n. By Nature I grant him, I meant nothing leſs 


than God Almighty. That our Mechaniſm was 
contrived ſo as to make our Paſſions ſerviceable ; 
our Conſtitution adjuſted to our Mind, and our 
Blood ſo diſpoſed as to reinforce the Operations of 
our Reaſon.” And pray what is there exception- 
able in all this? And where lies the Miſtake, in 
Rehgion or natural Philoſophy? I can. hardly forgive 
my ſelf the taking Notice of ſuch Objections as | 
theſe, - But Mr. Cangreve was reſolved to make his 8 
Logick and Drollery of a; Piece, and I muſt be pro- | 
duced in Ferment and Figure, as he calls it. But | 
this Expreſſion I ſhall leave with the Reader, and | 
ns him ſame, time to make Senſe on't. He won- 
ers after all, why 1 ould uſe ſo much Vebemence ? 5. 34. 
Vehemence 


% 


220 A Dęſence of +þe ſhort View, &c. 
*  Vehemence againſt what? Againſt Profanenc u. f 
'Blaſphemy. Are theſe then ſuch harmleſs Pradia en 
that they muſt be gently treated? Is the Honoy 
of God, the Intereſt of Religion, and the War 
of humane Society ſo very inſignificant? Are they 
Things beneath our 'Paſſions, and not worth the 
Tontending for? And won't they juſtify a litth 
Warmth and Expoſtulation in their Behalf? Chi. * 
_.  .. Fianity ii milg, tis trye, but not in ſuch Caſes u 
this. The Cretians did not droll upon their Bijl l 
ui. like the Modern Poets, and yet St: Paul bids 7; | 
. Pet ci. 2. tus rebuke them * ſharply, St. Peter likewiſe, and beat 
n. St. Jude laſh the Lewdneſs of the Grofticks vid 
great Severity of Language. But he aſks me u 
all this Vehemence in a woritten Afgument ? As if 2.0** 
per would bear Senſe, no 'more than will Ian 
ſometimes, or that People were obliged to wr” 
with greater Negligence than they talk, Thi Hr 
2 i r Queſtion! But Queſtions are al . 

rted. © 4 | $ . en e 

Mr. Congreve is now come forward to the VC bh 
dication of his Comedies. He can ph that in foo 
Amend. my Chapter of Profaneneſs, I bave repreſented bin . 
p. 36. falſt and 5 halves. FROM 217 G20" wn F | 
That I have quoted him falſly I deny; neither 
has he been able to prove it in the leaſt Inſtance: 
That he is ſometimes reprefented imperfecthy! 
grant. His Immodeſty forced me upon this Me. 

thod. He is often too offenſive . "To 
have ſhewn him to the Reader in this Condition, 

had neither been civil nor ſafe. Why then does he 

find fault with this Reſeryedneſs? Is he ſorry hi 

Indecencies are conceaPd and grown Proud of bs 
WWie are now with the Old Batchelor, and Mr. Cu. 
greve pretends Pm unfair in not citing Belmar 
more at length. He fays, Iconclude with Dal. 
243 if both the' Senſe and the Words of the whole der 
+=» Tence were at un End. Juſt the contrary : I made! 


 Daſh— 
* 
| 
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nabe 10 Mr. CoNe Ae, 22 
Dan to ſhew there was ſomething more ſpo- \ 
Len : But though the Sentence was not at an End, 
he Senſe was, as appears from the Words, the 
Pointing, and the Capital Letter which follows. 
Let's ſee a little farther, if this Gentleman has re- 
eived any Harm. Bellmour is now talking to Vain- 


Bell. Could thou be content to marry Araminta? 


inlore replies in a very pious Queſtion: 

hy Vain. Could you be content to go to Heaven? 

ol Bell. Hum, not immediately in my Conſcience, not 
Marty: — d do a little more Good in, my Gene- 
1 tion firſt in order to deſerve it. 


He would do a little more good firſt, i. e. He 
would gladly be a Libertine ſomewhat longer, and 
merit Heaven by a more finiſh'd Courſe of De- 
bauchery. Thus we are taught to interpret Bell- 
mour by the Old Batchelor and the Amendments, &c. 
He is very lewd in the Progreſs of the Play, and 
Mr. Congreve grants, he repreſents the Character of Amend. 
a wild Debauchee of the Town; and that the Expreſ b. 3%. 
fron is light, and ſuited accordingly. = 
This is a good hearty Confeſſion, and a ſuffi- 
cient Proof, that af I had quoted more Words, 
| had quoted more Profaneneſs ; and therefore 
$2324. go? has reaſon to thank me for being 
Mr. Congreve drops the Defence of Fondlewife, lid. p. 39. 
and makes merry with the Entertainment. Hi 
Excuſe is, he was very much a Boy when. this Come- 
dy was written, Not unlikely. He and his Muſe 
night probably be Minors; but the Libertines 
dere are full grown. But why ſhould the Man 
laugh at the Miſchief of the Boy, why ſhould he 
a the Diſorders. of his Nonage, and make 
dem his own by an after Approbation? He wrote 
t, it ſeems, to amuſe himſelf in a flow Recovery 1bid. 
from a Fit of Sickneſs. What his Diſeaſe was I am 
not to enquire ; but it muſt be a very ill one, — . 
6 # 1.97 F533 5 5 : 1 e 


zA Defence of the Miri Li, We. * 
be worſe than the Remedy. The Writing of te 
Play is a very dangerous Auvviement either for 
Sickneſs or Health, or Pm much miſtaken. 
He pleads guilty co the next Article ef In. 
peachaents. but then he is ſomewhat profane in 

very Acknowledgment, and can't find | in his 
Heart to give up an old F auſt withour making a 
new one. Wee 

His next Attempt i is to b off Ballmonr, who 
kiſſes the Strumpet Letitia, and tells her, Eiern 
| was in that Moment. Mr. Congreve's Anſwer is 2 
. 40, ar. ſurpriſing, he tells us, To Gy: Eternity is in a' M. 
1 ment, 15 neither good nor bad, 72 25 B Now 
ſenſe. 

By his Fanta, the Matter & qui re prhrv 
If Mr. Cengreve will have — he 
Nonſenſe by and by; and to make it the ls 
Fault, he ſhall do it unwillingly. 

Whether this Gentleman borrow'd- this Vantence 
or made it, I can't tell; but there's juſt ſuch a no- 
ther in Love Triumphant; where vpan ſuch an Oc- 
; caſion, Alphonſo tells Vittoria - | 


"That Moment were Eternity in 22 


Now if Mr. Congreve has not a Mind. to ſpeak 
Senſe, I hope Mr. Dryden may have leave to do 
ſo. However, we'll prove our Right, and not 
-; » ©. ſtand to bis Courteſy. Now to-ſay of an Advan- 
tage that Eternity was in that Moment, is by com- 
mon Interpretation meant, the Pleaſure of Erer- 
nity. The Satisfaction is ſuppos'd to be great, 
that what is loſt in the Duration, is made up in 
the Quality. This in the preſent Application is 
profane; but the Senſe and Spirit of the 
Expreſſion 1 is intelligible enough. 
| - Mr. Congreve, in the Cloſe of this Paragraph i 1s 
ſomewhat extraordinary. He pronounces the Ci. 
5. * tation fark Nonſenſe, and frankly. declares, he bad 
| not * though I had beer it, 1 think I have 


[ 


diſcover's 


4 


he 1/wer 10 2 * ONE. K. ply 
dſcoyer d it. ſomewhat worſe. . Howeyer, I won- 
der at his being ſo reſign'd. What, not care to 
dave ſtark Nonſenſe found upon him; not in a 
printed Play, and in the Mouth of the fine Gen- 
tleman! This is ſtrange indeed, and I could hardly 
believe it at firſt Sight: But the more Tread of his 
Amendments, &c. the: better I am aſſur*d of the 
Sincerity of his Confeſſio o. 
 Letitia has another lewd and very profane Sen- 
tence given her, which I had taken Notice of. To | 
this Mr. Congreve anſwers, Tit the Expreſſion of à ©. Batch, * | 
wanton and vicious Character, and that fhe is diſco- f. 3 
ver'd in ber „. 1 reply in the firſt Place, 4. 
That my Diſproof of his ſecond Poulate or Pro- Amend. 
poſition, cuts off his Retreat to this excuſe. 5. 41. 
Secondly, She is not diſcover*d in her Lewdneſs, 

nor makes a diſhonourable Exit; and Mr. Congreve 
contradicts his own Play by affirming the contra- 
ry. For there's a Colour found out which paſſes 
upon the Credulity of Fondlewife, who declares  _. 
himſelf ſatisfied with her Innocence. Upon which o. Barck. 
Bellnour concludes the fourth Act thus: .' 7. 39» 40. \ 
No Hufbend by bis Wife can be deceiv dl. | 
She fill is virtuous, if ſhe's ſo belied P. 
Sharper ſays to Vainlove. WON GER 23 .crotl 
I bave been 4 Kind ef Godfather io you youder, 'I. © 
baue promis dq and vod ſome Things in your Name, I 
which I think hen are bound to perform. Mr. Cen- old bares“ 
greves Anfwer is, that he meant no Ill by this Ale- f. 49- * | 
gory, nor: perceives any in't now. Nv ill wt, that's Amend. 

| 

| 


Strange! Not in applying the ſolemn Engage- #* 
ments of Baptiſm, 1 not in * 
burleſquing che Church Catechiſm? If theſe are no | 
ll Things, there's no harm in Profaneneſs; and 

2 I confeſs, he has juſtified himſelf to pur 

Before we part with the Old Batchelor, Pll give oldBatch. | 
Mr. Congreve another Citation unmention'd be- f. 48. 
fore. . Heartwell - 


224 Deſtuce of the N wrt V iew, Re, 


curſed State 

Hot wide we er 

When apprebenſ ve o/ the Load f Life” 
VII. ————: hope to find g 
Wat help 'which Nature meant in — 

It ſeems then Nature was as much miſtaken in the 
Proviſion, as Men are in the ee Te, 
for as the Poet goes on: 


FR 7 48. And Adam ſure wou'd with more E aſe da. 
The Bone when broken, than when made a Bride. 


This is an admirable Comment on the Old and 
Ne Teſtament, and the Office of Matrimony in 
the Common Prayer. The Thought looks like 
an Improvement of a Line in Abſalom and cbite 
pbel: Where the Subject of the Poem is Men 
from the Times of Polygamy. ' 


n Pre one to one was curſedly kl 


Achit p. x. 
The Provoted Wife' has a Se not muck 
- ſhort of this. 

Sure (ſays Sir Jobn Brute ) if . Had . 
ready created, the. Devil inſtead of being kicked dewn 
into Hell, had been married. © 
View, &c. We are now come with the Double Dealer, where, 
. as I remark'd, Lady Plyant cries out Jeſus and talk 
Smut in the ſame Sentence, Here again he pleads 
And. puilty : He bad condemr'd it long fince, and reſolved 
| 23 r bete it out in the next Irre on. Well] Repen- 


1 23. | 


ly wiſh Mr. Congreve mop go through with it. But 
Fm afraid this good Re olution of his went off in 
a little Time: My Reaſon is, becauſe the Double 
Dealer was publilled in 1694, and ſtands till in 
the firſt Edition; but the Old Batchellor has been 
reprinted long fince, the ſixth Impreſſion of this 
Play, bearing Date 1697. And yer here in this 
N nen we have the Exclamation Tj * 


dee ſpeaking of Nee cries 0; 0 


tance is a very commendable Thing, and 1 hearti- 
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 Aafaver 10 My, Concanve. NN 
in a jeſting way, by the fulſome Belinda. If Mr. 1 | 
Congreve Was difpleas'd with the Profaneneſs in his 48 1} 
Double Dealer, Why did he not expunge it in his | 
Old Batchellor ? He can't deny but that Opportu- | 
nity preſented fair a great while together. But al 
here inſtead of aſking Pardon of God and the 
World, and ſhewing himſelf concern'd for ſo '- i 
dalous an Expreſſion, he tells you a pleaſant Story 
(as he fanſies) of a Letter of Advice from an Old 
Gentlewoman, and a Widow, wha, as ſbe ſaid, . 
very well to\paſs. I ſuppoſe ſhe ſubſcribd herſelf | 
Old Gentlewoman, as Widows generally do, - 
therwiſe, as far as appears; he had been at a Loſs | 
for her Age. But to return. Either this Story is 
pretended or real. If 'tis a feigned Caſe, tis no: 
thing to his Point. If *tis Matter of Fact, it makes 
againſt him. For then he makes a Jeſt of his own 
Reformation, drolls upon good Counſel, and returns 
the Gentle woman an Affront in Publick, for her 
charitable Admonitions in Private. As for the 
Smut, he tells me, if there is any, I may &en take it Amend. 
for my Pains. Very generouſly argued! Since he is). 43. 
thus noble, I'll omir the Scrutiny, ' and only refer Double D, 
to the Page. P. 34. 

And here the Reader may pleaſe to take Notice, 
that the Word Jeſu is thrice made bold with, in Double D. 
deſpite of Reg and the Statute 3 Jar. * * 16, 
cap, 217. | 

Sir Paul Pl wits among the reſt of his Follies, | 
is mighty n of the Word Providence, and repeats 
it on Tevera Occaſions. From hence I drew this 
natural, or rather neceſſary Inference; That the 
Meaning was, to ſhew, that Senſe and Religion a- 
greed ilſ t 1 and that none but Fools were 
fit to alk pi {gms Mr. Congreve inſtead of defend- 
ing himſelf, en eavours to > make me ſpeak Non- 
Ne but chat lies all in his own LIP: q us 

I tave en nee 


He 


4 | 


I» 


| 18 | ADefence of the ſhore V7 ew, Ke. 
= He retends there's no 
litele Drollery about Febu's being 
* and Gems confident no — Text can be 
©, - burleſqu'd. excepting Lady Froth's Poem. He fay; 
mend. Lady Froth calls the Coachman our Jehu, and why 
45. gb be not bave that as well as any Fewifh or Chri. 
tian Name? Pil tell him for once. *Twas never 
the Cuſtom of Jews or Chriſtians to take any Scrip- 
ture Names from exceptionable Perſons. Neither 
Feroboam nor Febu, nor many others, were religiou 


| 


heard of more than two Jehu's, one in the King, 
30. and the other in the Doyble Dealer. That Prin: 
| in the Kings is ſaid to drive bis Chariot furiouſy, 
From hens the Coachmar's Character was equip'd 
Both the Name and the Office, have a plain Re. 
ference to the Holy Text. Farther, Lady Frub 
does not call her — by any Name in her 
Poem; by conſequence the Aſteriſm for Direction 
- "Tan never lead us to the Meaning of her Verſes 
For if Jebu ts unmention'd in the Poetick Text, 
bow can the Lady be explain'd by his ſtanding | in 
the Margin? In ſhort, the worthy Myſtety can't be 
clear'd up without Recourſe to the Scriptures; and 
therefore without doubr we are much oblig'd to 
the Poet for this Neceſſity. Thus tis plain the 
Bible js made bold with, and the Turn of his Ex. 
preſſion ſeems to reach che Commentators too. Hon. 
ever, if his Meaning is overſtrain'd in this lter 
Particular, it will do him very little Service; and! 
aſk his Excuſe. I'm ſorry to ſpend ſo many Work 
About fuch Stuff as this is; but Mir. Cie muſt 
Have Juſtice done him. 

Sir Paul Piyaut will afford eech work 
that the former: This itz! of the Poet's making, 
tells his Lady, he finds Paſſion coming wpon hin 
© Tnſpiration; *his\Ihad Reaſen'to. charge upon 
Mr. rr co —_ a very profane:Expreffion : In ar- 


Tree to ils he firſt rails a Sentence or two F — 
| 5 2 | | ; 


a 22 | 


for this ſe. No Man, I believe, ever 
1 — urpoſe. No Man, ve, ever 


de Way and then very Magiſterially tells s, 


14d a Trath pet, 86. Muy be ſal 8 
i deliver a muted Sou Help of — 5 


By his Fxvour, all People that talk 808 I Luer. 
that Inſpirarion, when it ſtands without Epichets 
and Addition, is always taken in 4 religious Signi- 
fication. Inſbirution, and to be 11D u, have: 4 
ſolemn and àuguſt Meaning in Chriſtianity. Theſe 
Words ichply Divine Im 8 and Supernarural 
Aſſiſtance, Ng are op eſtion of Faney, 
and humane od Sag To Weil by K 
is to ſpeak by the Hol Ghoſt; ay every for? Bp 

tell him: To be feed and Salvarfon, vd at 
firſt no more than Safety, and 88 gen Wa 
Man ſhould ſay, 45 be bo 2 194+ flv? 
himſelf, that he intended n no more, keeps he 5750 
to get Cover before u Shower reuek'd hin z would 
he not be look'd upon as impertinentiy proſap i If 
he calbd a lucky Leap of a Diteh $4lvation, and 
pretended to juſtify hitifelE, that the Word erg. 
nally-imports no more than common Deliperatite, 
what Place would he be thought fit forf Thus when 
Words are made Incloſure, when they are reſtrain'd 
by common Uſage, and ty'd up to a attieuldr 
Senſe: In this Caſe, to run up to Etymology, and 
conſtrue them by Dickionary and Prepoſtion, is 
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tell Sage That Cuſtomover- rate Mann, and = Poet. 
Law to Language. 


| Num Penes arbitrium et, © f is norma 1 


Mr. Congtevs petteiving hittifeW preſsꝰ d, retires 
with all 855 ee 1 Prop But tft 1 
have diſabled If ke is pbiſo'd with His 
— and 2 himſelf fiek; he muſt take 
2 what 
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That the Word Inſpirntion, when it has Divine Nr. Amend, 


fied to ii, betrs a particular anti nstum Signification:Þ: 45% . 
But otherwiſe to inſpire, is no morr thay to breath Av, : +} 


= 


ese 1 l/. Co weise 15 


wretchedly ridiculous and p peduntdel Horace can De ant; 


* 
* 


, 


| 
| 
| | 
| 


Wo De 


| IJ find Paſſion ays he) comi upon me I 
rr tion, and I cannot ſubmit as win © . 2 C . 


i 

| N 
. 
: 1 
| 


| Doll D time. .So that beſides burleſquing the Bible, the 
5. 18. 


Defence of his Folly, from the ES 
cumſtances of it! No Prophet could ha peu bike 
. his Reſentments from a higher Pretenc 


| 2 reſſed. For Still is is uſeleſs, and compre- 
| them two Fools, they are Fools after Marriage, and 


hat follows; for 'his (Anne in gone To te 
turn to Sir Paul. 


Jou ſee: hat an admirable Reaſon he urges in 


The fine Lady Cynthia out of her pious Educz 
tion acquaints us, That though: —— makes Man 
and Wife one Fleſb, it leaves hen till two Fools, But 
the little Word STILL is left out in the Quotation; 
which like the Fly on the Concb-H#heel,-: raiſes a 
mighty Duſt; 'I grant I haye by Chance omitted 
the Word STILL; and if he bad done ſo too, the 
Senſe had been perfectly the ſame, only better ex- 


nded in the Verbs Leaves. Fur if Marriage leave; 


then they are Fools Still, I think: Nothing can be 
clearer than this. Beſides, Cynthia herſelf won't al. 
low of Mr. Congreve's Excuſe. For after ſhe has de. 
liver d that remarkable Sentence of leaving them two 
Fools, &c. Mellifont anſwers, That's only when tao Full 
meet, which is exactly Mr. Congreve in his Amend 
ments. This Cynthia denies to be her. Meaning, 
Cynth. Nay, ſays ſhe, I have known two Wits meet, 
and by the Oppoſition of their Wits render themſelves as 
; ridiculous as Fools, And therefore after. ſhe has 
given Matrimony an odd Name, ſhe adviſes him to 
court no farther, to draw Stakes, and give over it 


Satyr is pointed againſt Marriage. And the Folly 
is made to lie in the State, as well as in the Per- 
ſons. Upon the whole, we-ſee the Double Dealer, 
and the - Amendments can't agree; and thus two 
Blemiſhes, as well as two Beauties, are ſometimes 
unlike to each other. Mr. Congreve ſays, Ben Jobnſin 
2283 .1 | 15 
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er 70 Ur. Coxen zvk. 419 
5; mutt Bolder Ir the firſt Scone of bir Bartels 
1 
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| 
| 
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Fair. Suppoſe all chat. Is it an Excuſe to follow 
an ill Example,” and continue an atheiſtical Prac- 
tice? I thought Mr. Congreve in his Penetration might 
have ſeen through this Queſtion. Ben Jobnſon (as 
he goes on) mates Littlewit ſay, Man and Wife mate Amend. 
one Fool. I bave ſaid nothing comparable to that. No-. 47. 
thing comparable Tru in in the uſual Senſe of that 
Phraſe, Mr. Congreve, *tis poſſible, has ſaid no- 
thing comparable to Ben Jobnſon, nor it may be 
never will: But in his new Propriety he has ſaid ſome- 
thing more than comparable, that is a great deal 
worſe, For though Littlewi?'s Alluſion is profane, 
the Words of the Bible are ſpared. He n | 
droll directly upon Geneſis, or St. Matthew;. upon 
God the Son, or God the Holy Ghoſt: Whereas 
Mr. Congreve has done that which amounts to both. 
And ſince he endeavours to excuſe himſelf. upon 
the Authority of Ben Jobnſon, I hall juſt mention 
what Thoughts this Poet had of his profane Liber- 
ties, at a time when we have reaſon to believe him 
moſt in Earneſt. Now Mr. Wood reports from the 4then 
Teſtimony of a great Prelate then preſent, . That Ter 
«© when Ben Fobnſon was in his laſt Sickneſs, heb: 
vas often heard to repent of his profaning — 
0 Scriptures in his , and that wich Hor-' 


& rour.” | 
Now as far as I can ogedive; the Smut and 


Profaneneſs of Mr. Congreve's Four Plays out- ſwell 
the Bulk of Ben Jobnſoms Folio. I heartily wiſh 
this Relation may be ſerviceable to Mr. Congreve, 
and that as his Faults are greater, his Repentance 
may come ſooner. yew 0 K es Peecantems 7 

fore pænitentem. wy 
The Double Dealer is now done with, and Mr. 
Congreve concludes his Vindication in his uſual if 


of Triumph and Affurance. 
Q Love 


[ 
| 
Y 
— 
| 
| 
| 
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Lowe for Laue comes at laſt upon the Board. ln 
this Play I blamed him for making a. Martyr of 


Whoremaſter : Upon this he flies immediately for | 


Sucgaur to Scapula, and the Greek Grammar. He. 
very learnedly tells us, that Martyr is à Greek 


Ward, and ſigniſies in plain Engliſh no more thazx 4 


Witneſs, Right! theſe two Words are the ſame; 
and when a Cauſe comes on in W-tminſter-Holl, the 

Adartyrs are call d immediately! But Martyr is — 
bare Mitnaſ in the Greek. Not always: Chriſtian 


rable- Name in Greet, but always a Reproach in 


Engliſh. But to dilate upan theſe Cavils, is throw- 


ing away Time. If the Reader deſires more, he 


may pleaſe to look back on my Anſwer to his Ob- | 


jection about Inſpiration. 


This Poets [way of underſtanding Engliſh putz 


me in mind of a late Misfortune which 5 n'd. to 


Ls Pi thecary. The Dr. had preſcrib'd a 
| Phoſick. | 


to be taken in ſomething Liquid, 


| ahh wn Bill, according to Cuſtom, call'd a 
' _ Vehicle. The Apothecary being at a Stand about 


the Word, applies, as Mr. Con Fes +a might have done, 
to Littletons Diftionary 


up the Bill, and away he goes to the Lady, where up- 


on the Queſtion, how the Phyfick was to be taken? 
he anſwers very innocently; Madam, fays he, you 
may take it in a Cart, or a Waggon, but not to 

ve. your Ladyſhip roo much Trouble, I think a. 
Nl may do; for the Word Yebicle. in the 


Bill, will carry that Senſe. In ſhort, this Pirec- 
tion was comply'd with, and the Footman drove 
the — about the Chamber. To return to 


Mr. Congrev?. I had ſaid that · this Libertine Appli- 
cation of his, was dignif; 10 Adultery wh. the 


Style of 9 ; 885 Mr. Congreve) any 


Word 
. 
oe 


Writers often uſe it in a Senſe, appropriated. And 
were it otherwiſe, there's no arguing. from one 
Language to another. Tyrant was once an honou- 


there he finds Vobin- 
lum ſignify'd ſeveral A conſiderable Things. He makes 


— re 


ws 


it a con. a, p-,, on OO? 


P 


Writings, that he had digeſted ill Language into a 


Feremy's. ſaying he was born with VHhoreſen Appe- 
liten, which I complain'd of; and which I take to 


He pretends I have wrong'd him ſtrangely in a 
Rant of Sir Sampſon 


the.cxxxix Pſalm. Pm ſorry Pm forc'd to explain? 51. 


Auer to Mr. CONGREYE:. 
Ward could dignifie Vice. And pray why not? Does 
not the Varniſh hide the Coarſeneſs undernea | | 
and the Pill go down the better for the Guildinge .._. - 
Whether he knows it or not, there's a great deal ß 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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Charm and Impoſture in Words; and an ill Practice 
is often comply'd wich upon the Strength of a fa- 
ſhionable Name. Fa My OSS 
He aſks, who told me Jeremy Fetch was. bred at p. 49. 
the Univerſity ? Why, Feremy ſays ſo himſelf pret- 
ty plainly, and Tazzle ſays fo, and I ſuppoſe Mr. 
Congreve lays as much as that comes to in his Re- 
flection immediately following. But this.notable rv. for 
Queſtion was pat to introduce another Buſineſs of Love, p. 
greater Conſequence. For. upon this Occaſion, out 75: 
of bis Excellence of gaad Mgnners, he is pleas'd to ob- 2 
ſerve, That 1 ſhould not haue been ſuſpected of an Uni- 8 
verſity Education any more than his Jeremy in the 
Play, if I had not printed M. A. an the Title Page. 
Here the poor Man has ſhewn his Win, and his 
Weakneſs ſufficiently! I'm almoſt ſorry: ſo low 
with him- When a Poet is ſo extreamly well inclin'd 
to be witty *cis pity he has no more in his Power. 
Mr. Congreve goes on manfully in his Defence, and 
ſays, - For the: word M horeſon, I had it from Shakeſ- And 
pear and J ohnſon. Not unlikely. People are apt p. 50. 
to learn what they ſhould not. Mr. Congreve's 
Memory, or his Invention, is very conſiderable 
this way. Indeed one would almoſt think by his 


| 
| 
| 


_ 4 
1 
o 


common Place. But it was not only Mheiteſon, but 


be blaſpheming the Creation. 


s; and would make the Rea- | 
der believe I charge him literally with araphraſing Amend. 


my {elf in ſo clear a Caſe. 8 
We may obſerve then, that the Pſalmiſt in Con- 
51 24 *' templation 


— 


templation of the aſtoniſhing Beauty and Services. 
bleneſs of humane Bodies, breaks out in a Rapture 


Pſ.cxxxiz.of Gratitude » T will give Thanks unto thee,” for Tan 


Ver. 13. 


fearfully and wonderfully made, marvellous dre tb. 
Works, and that my Soul knows right well. Let us 
now hear Sir Sampſon. This Gentleman after hay. 
ing railed a Lecture over Feremy's Body, for be- 
ing born with Neceſſities too big for his Condition; 
he cries, Theſe things are unaccountable, and unr 

ſonable : Why was not I a Bear? Nature has be 


* provident only to Bars and Spiders: Thus we ſee 


what a Harmony of Thought there is between Da- 


vid and our Author. The one adores while the 


other reproaches. The one admires, the other 


burleſques the Wonders of Providence. And this 


eaſily imagine. 


was all the Paraphraſing | meant, as any one might 
The Dialogue of Scandal and Foreſight lies next 


in our Way, I ſhall once more tranſeribe it from 


Love for Love. N , 4] 
Fore. Alas, Mr. Scandal, Humanum eſt errare. 


Scand. You ſay true, Man will err; mere Man will 


err—— but you are ſomething more——There have 


| been wiſe Men, but they were not ſuch as you. — Men 


' who conſulted the Stars, and were Obſervers F O- 


mens— Solomon was wiſe, but how? By his Fuds- 


ment in Aſtrology, — So ſays Pineda in his third Book 
and eighth Chapter. But (ſays Mr. Congreve ) the 


Quotation of the Authority is omitted by Mr. Collier, 


either becauſe be would repreſent it as my own Obſer-- 
vation to ridicule the Wiſdom of Solomon, or elſe be- 


cauſe he was indeed ignorant that it belong'd to any body 
elſe. --To this Iantwer* => 2 05095 utc 
1. That Mr. Congreve yields Solomon's Wiſdom 


. ridiculed by this Obſervation, therefore by his own 


Confeſſion, if *tis none of his Authors, he muſt 


anſwer for't himſelf. Now Pineda gives us a quite 


different Account of the Cauſe of Solomon's Wiſdom, 


and which is perfectly inconſiſtent with Mr. Con- 
. Ys þ #, a ev Pa 


A * een | 

Anſwer 10'Mp."Coxennve. 233 
Banter. Pineda affirms; That © Solomon's 1 King. n 

« Wiſdom was given him by God in a ſuperna- 5» 12. 

« tural Dream, mentioned in Scripture. And that 

« after the Dream, he found an unuſual Light in? 1 7 

« his Underſtanding; his Idea'S were brighten'd, 7 , 

« and the Extent of his Knowledge ſtrangely en- 147. Ed. 

« larged. *Tis true, Pineda believed that Solomon Mogunr. 

« underſtood Aſtronomy in Perfection, and that he 149.3. 646 

« had Skill in Prognofticks, which he calls Afrone- *** 

« mia judiciaria. He continues, that he could in | 

« great Meaſure reach the Inclinations and Re- 

« ſonings of Men, where they did not depend pure- 

« ly upon Choice, and the Turn of the Will. But 14i4, 

« then he does not ſay that Solomon's Skill in A | 

« noſticks was that which made him wwi/e; No: This 


« Talent was only a Branch, but not the Cauſe of ß 


« his Wiſdom, For as Pineda ſpeaks elſewhere, So- i;. 3. cane 
« omon_had/ a Univerſal Knowledge of Nature, oo. 
« but then this Excellency was no Reſult of natu- 
« ral Parts, or humane Induſtry; *twas an imme- 
« diate Bounty from Heaven; and both the Thing, 
and the Conveyance were extraordinary.“ 
Mr. Congreve agrees with Pineda at leaſt in a jeſt- 
ing way, Solomon was wiſe, hut hot? By his Judg- 
nent in Aſtrology. That ' is, his diſtinguiſhing At- 
tainments were gained this way. There was no- 
thing in the Caſe, but that he had looked into a 
Star ſome what farther than other People: He learn- 
ed his Wiſdom it ſeems from the Caldæans, or AM- 
eyptians, or from ſome ſuch Book as Lillies Almanack. 
This is Scandals Solution of the Myſtery, and the 
beſt that I can make on it. For 'tis one thing to 
lay that a Man is wie by Aſtrology, and another that 
Aſtrology or Aſtronomy was only a part of his Wiſ- 
dom. The one implies the Cauſe, and the other 
but a Branch af the Effect. The one excludes the 
Miracle, and the other affirms it. Upon the whole 
Matter, Mr. Congrev#-and Pineda are not to be 
reconciled, ſo that by his own Confeſſion he has 


ridi- 


41 £ 


K 1 | 


A Defence of the ſhurs View, c. 


ridiculed the Miuom of Solomon, cod GN 
Author into the Bargain. 


322 2 Suppalieg Pizede bad, beep fairly y-reparted by 


| 5 ſolf had done no ſeſs, by citing him without Cen. 
fore, and upon a drolling Occaſion. For this Rex 
© ſon I wayed the Conſulting of Pineda, as well know. 


.” Mr. Congreye, the Poet had heen much. to blame; 
he then the Caſ@had ſtood thus; Pincds; as Mr. 
Congre ue obſerves, had ridiculed Soloman,. and him. 


ing that, ſhould the Teſtimony have been right, the 
Play was certainly in the wrong. Befides, —— 


What to be ſuſpected Mr. Congreve never ſaw Pi. 
nada; my Reaſon is, becauſe he falls twiæe into the 


| 8 Fools and Fortunetellers. 


chat Scandal hanters Foreſight, but not the Audienc: 


ſame Miſtake, he quotes the Eighteenth Chapter for 
che Eigbub, and to make it appear the * groſi, 
tis done in Words of length, and not in Figures. ! 
hope, for the future, Mr. Congreve wen Bring 
Salomen to divert the Play-bouſe, nor en 
 Scande?'s telling Fore/ight he was mare ben mere 
Aan, and ſecure from Miſtake upon that Score, i 
likewiſe-a profane Expreſſion, . To Fa pions this of + 
ny Perſon, is as much as to ſay, he is either our 
Saviour, OT a Prophet, ok —_—_— miraculous 
Influence. 24 N 
Scandal goes on with. Fore/ight, an, « The 
„ Wiſe Men of the Eaſt ow'd their Inſfruction to 
aA Star, which is rightly obſery'd by Gregory the 
Great in Favour of. 
Mr. Congreve vindicates this Paſlage by laying, 


Not banter the Audience; He-affronts the Aw 
dience, I'm ſure, if they have any Chriſtianity in 
hem, by drolling upon a Miracle at our Saviour's 
Birtk: He banters St. Matthew too, who has re- 
corded the Miracle, and Gregory the. Great, who 

Malbourles 4 upon it. | 
Mr. —— is pleas'd to ay. chat 1 aw m 
wy that Sir Sampſon. has not another Name, be. 1 
cauſe 


- Anfewer to Mr. Cowen Ev. 21 
-uſe Sampſon is a Name in the Qua Teftament, This Amend. 
falſe in every Syllable, as the Reader may fee by 54 
conſulring my Book. Bur this Lfay, that Mr. Cent Jucker. 
greve- has. burleſqu'd the Hiſtory of Sampſon, and Love for 
yreſted the Scripture into Smut. EW 39-4 414135 IT Loue, p. 

There are two other profane Paſſages cenſur'd, 74. 3d E- 
by me in the ſame Page: Theſe he leaves as it were 4 
to ſhift for themſelves, and has not as yet made | 
them worſe by defending them: Excepring that ge 
comes up with his old Cavil about the Word Mar- 
xr, which I have anſwer'd already. 

The next Place Mr. Cangre ve leads us to is Bed- 
am: And here he gives us three Reafons for Valen- 
ſinꝰ's pretended Madneſs. The two latter are ſome- 
what extraomdinary. He makes him mad, it fees, © 
for a Variation of the Character. A ſhrewd: Contri- m. 
yance,. to put a Man out of his Wiss for the Sake? 55 
of Variety? For. without. doubt, Raving and In- £1 
coherence are wonderfully taking. I ſuppoſe Mr. Amend. 
Congreve made Bellmour talk Nonſenſe for this wife i- 
Realon. For tis a dull thing for a Man to be ak 
ways ty d up to Senſe, and confin'd to his Under-- 
ſanding. His third reaſon for taking away Reaſon Amend. 
s, becauſe Madaeſs gives 4 Liberty to Satyr, and au- P. 56. 
ſloriſes a Blunt nes. &c. which would otherwiſe haue 
teen 4 Breach of Manners in the Character. Fhat is, 
it gives Valentine a Commiſſion to talk Smut, and 
abuſe his Father. But Mr. Congreve needed not to Love for 
have given himſelf this trouble about Valentine; for Love, 4 
Valentine, vhen he was in his Wits, and under the Cha- 51, 3%) 
ater of a fine Gentleman, bad Breeding enough 6 
be ſmutty, and undutiful. Mr. Congreve: wauld' Love for If 
perſuade the Reader that I interpret him wich too ve, . 1. 
much Rigour, for making Falentine in his Lunacy 34 Fe | 
ay, Tam Truth, &c. If this Point needs any.fars 
ther diſputing, we may take Notice that our Blef-:obn div. 
ld Saviour mentions the Word Truth in a ſo- 6, 17: viii. 
lem ond peculiar manner. He ſometimes applies 2, = 
* to Himſelf, ſometimes to the Holy Ghoſt: xvii, 18, 


and ar. 


1 


236 A. Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 
ad and' ſometimes to the Revelation of the Goſpel 
In ſhort, tis as it were appropriated to the greateſ 
Perſons and Things, mark'd as the Prerogative of 
Oo, and uſed in the Senſe of Emphaſis and Dj. 
ſtinction. Wn - compare St. Jobn, and Mr. Con. 
. .._ © greve a little, and then we may eaſily judge where 
oe the Fault lies. OE N ; yy T5 | 
St. Tomas anſwers our Bleſſed: Saviour, Lord 
_ xiv. e know'0t Whither thou goeft, and bow can we know 
the Way ? Feſus ſaith unto him, I am the Way, and ib. 
Truth, and the Life. Sir Sampſon is at a Lal {wears 
and cries out, I know not which way to go. Valentin: 
Tove for enquires, Vbo's that that's out of his May? Tam Truth, 
Love, p. and can ſet bim right. it IG e 
$7- Our Saviour aſſures his Diſciples, That he vil 
34 Edit. fend them the Comforter. And that when be the Spi. 
John xvi. rit of Truth is come, he will guide you into all Truth, 
13. and be will hew you things to come. 
The execrable Valentine ſays, Interrupt me u. 
aa Ell <ohiſper Prediftion to thee, and thou ſhalt propheſy. 
Love, 24. Tam Truth, and can teach thy Tongue a new Trick: J 
& 3d. am Truth, and come to give the World the Lie. 
And is not this horrible Stuff? Whar can be more 
intolerable Boldneſs, yu thus to uſurp the Regal 
Style, to proſtitute the Language of Heaven, and 
apply it to Drollery and Diſtraction? 
"Mr. Congreve is advanced to my third Chapter, 
| concerning the Abuſe of the Clergy. As for the 
Amend. Diſſenting Miniſters, he ſays I charge him with no- 
#-57- thing more than Setter procuring their Habit for 
Baellmour. Under favour; this is a great Miſtake. 
7iew, &c. The Pimp reads a Lecture of Abuſe upon the Ha- 
5. 67. bit, expoſes Spintext from Head to Foot, makes 
OlaBatch. him both a Knave and a Libertine, and his Wife a 
* Jes Whore into the bargain. The Yiew, &c. has re- 
8:6 - ,mark'd, that Barnaby calls another of that Charaller 
3 we. Prig. He does ſo. And Fondlewiſe repreſents 
2 58. 


lewd in a luſcious Deſcription. Mr. Congrev: 
replies, bat if bis Name were Mr. Prig, or _ 
| | f 


' | Ayfeer.to My. Cove REVI. 
i#it were not? Nowtis\poffible he I not ke it, if” 
don't confider theſe weighty Queſtions. ' I - 2 
then, if his Name was ſo, he has miſbehav'd him- 
ſelf by putting him in his Play. If *rwere not ſo, 
he has uſed the Diſſenting Miniſters ill, by repre- 
ſenting orte of their Order in a contemptuous Man- | 
ner. For, as he himſelf confeſſes, a Mr. Frig, and 8 

2 Mr. Smirk, are Names implying Characters wur- P. 76. 
thy of Averſion and Contempt. Now for a Man not 
to underſtand his own ill Language, and contradict 
himſelf in a few Pages, is, in his own decent Ex- 
preſſion, furiouſly ſimplie. 4 

Mr. Congreve pretends that a Refle&ion on 2 
Lords Chaplain is no Reflection on a Parſon of the . 82 
Church of England. That's ſomeuchat ſtrange. The z Bat. far: 
Roman Catholick Lords have no Chaplains; the | 
Law does not allow it. And as for the Diſſenters, 
there are very few Lords of their Perſuaſion. I de- 
fire therefore to know upon what Party the Abuſe 
muſt ſtick? In earneſt, Tm almoſt tired with an- 
ſwering theſe things. 'To ftrike the Air does bur 
make a Man's Arm ake. | 

There's a pretty long 1 e from 
the Double Dealer, to ſhew the Miſbehaviour of the 
Stage towards the Clergy ; theſe Paſſages he leaves to 
take their Fortune; for they have nothing in them 
t ſeems, which n eds a Defence. This is a diſcreet p. 59. 
way of anſwering; and I think, if he had made 
more uſe on't, it might have done as well 

To ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of the Stage i 1 
repreſenting the Clergy under Characters of Biſad. 
vantage and Contempt, I endeavour'd to vindicate 
the — of chat Order from three To- 


picks. 
I. From their Relation to the Deity, n- 
Il. From the Importance of their Office. 
III. Becauſe the 7 had general Ge nd PA 
ſription | for their rivilege. br IE 


W 


26 A Deame of the Porr iet, Ke. 
iu, &c;; Under the iſirſt Head, I had faid that the Cy 
. of the Servitt always riſes in Propurtion 20 be Hl. 
| My and Gtreatneſ of the Maſter, This Propoſition, h: 
Amend, ſays, is ſophiffical; and yet he is ſo civil as to graut 
„. 61. it in che next Line but one. However, be makes 

| wid, 2 Stand at the Inference, and aſſerts, That thy 
ze Credit of the Service riſes in proportion to the Qu. 
lity of the Maſter, yet the Credit of the. Service does mt; 
riſe in proportion to the Credit of the Service. Na 
riſe in proportion to the Credit of the Service; 
that's — thought Office and Authority 
had been a juſt Ground for Regard ; and that ho- 
nourable Charges had made honourable Men. And 


if ſo, I ſuppoſe the Eſteem of the Perſon miſt im. and 
prove with the Credit of the Employment. I would Wl and 
gladly know in what Circumſtance the Dignity of 

an Ambaſſador conſiſts? Does it not lie in he fo 


Commiſſion and Credentials, in the Advantage and I be 
Significancy of his Character? What makes ſuch 2 50 
Perſon treated with greater Regard than a Fuer, ing 

or private Agent? Is it not the Honour of the Re- Wl car 

_ preſentation, and the Weight of the Buſineſs? Now In 

he that executes for another, or repreſents him by 4 
way of Authority, is without doubt in his Service: 
From whence it follows, That if the Credit of the 
Servant riſes by the Quality of the Buſineſs, and 
Authority, it muſt by conſequence riſe in propor- 
tion to the Credit of the Service; for theſe ate only 
different words to ſignify the ſame thing: Mr. Cor- 
reve's ſaying, That an ill Servant beth diferedits bi. 
„ and 13 diſcredited by it, is partly foreign, and 
partly falſe. To fay he is diſcredited by it, is un. 
tue. For 'tis the Miſbehaviour, not the Office, 
which gives the Diſcredit. And then to ſay that 
an ill Servant diſcredits his Service, is nothing to his 
Point. For the purpoſe. Suppoſe the Miniſters 
State 6f Fuſtice, in any Government, ſhould fail 

H their Conduct: Are they preſently to be inſulted 
by the Common People, expoſed in the * 


P. 61. 


e. g SS Sg SFF S. 


Anſwer ro Mr. Con 
of cheir Character, and made the Diverſian of che 
Town? What if a Man is an ill Servant, his Come 
miſſion. ought to be is Protection from private In 
digaities. As for his erf he muſt ac- 
count to his Maſter; Equals or Inferiors have no; 
thing to do to puniſſi. Mr. Congreve add, that if Amend. 

3 Servant is puniſhed by. the Lato, the Honeur of tbe p. 62. 
Service" is not by that Means violated, As much Law 

i he pleaſes; let Juſtice have its Courſes; and I'm © 
contented; - But what's this to the Stage? Have 
they a Patent of Juriſdiction over we Clergy? Are 
they authorlz d to pronounce upon their Faults, and 
their Puniſhment? [To give them little Viour, 
and contemptuous Uſage; to make them Fools; 
and then treat them as ſuth ? 

But now tis Mr. Congreve's turn to aſk Que Amend: 
bons: He would-know of me, Hberber a Man afsty p. 63. 
bas received boly Orders, is become. imtapable of either | 
| 


839 
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flaying the Knave or the Fool? Why truly, confider- 
ng he has the ſame humane Nature with a Poet, 1 
can't think him utterly incapable of either, And now 
[ may have anſwer' d his Queſtion &- eivilly as he 
aſk'd i b4211 1472 11 Ji ai oon 

But if "a Clergy-man plays tbt Foal, he is equally ni. 
with a La)-Fool, the. Suhect of Laughter and Con- 
tempt, Not in the fame way neither. Cireums 
ſtances. alter any Cafe. Different Things require 
different Conſiderations. There are Laws, Diſci- 
pline, and Ordinaries, to take Care of greater Miſ- 
curiages in the Church. And as for leſſer Mi-. 
fortunes, they ſhould: rather be lamented, than en- 
poſed. The Clergy are à ſort of Spiritual Parents. 
* Haul 's Reaſoning ſuppoſes it: And the Church- 
Cuechiſm gives them an Itiference of Privilege from 
the Fifth Commandment. To denter a Relation 
of this kind; has neither Deceney nor Religion in 
t And we knom Ham got ne Bleſſing h his Dif- 
covyery. To ſtigmatize a ſolemm Character; to play 
the Buffuba in a Goyn ** 

| ure 


| 
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3 haviour the Man becomes alienated from the Priiſ 


Prieſt is not a jot the worſe for it. This is much 


Puacity, applied to another ' Caſe. To give this 


-*- , fineſs.: Tis true; the Office and the Perſon are 


be privileged from Abuſe. To make the Miniſters 
See View, Teem ſenſible of this Reaſoning, and practiſe ac. 
1 5. 79, g0. cordingly : 10 | py; 


F 


plainly to confound the Order and the Miſcarriage, 
BINS | | r0 


Church for a Monſter, is, one would think, an odd 
Diverſion in Chriſtendom. ' The Heathens treated 
the Primitive Chriſtians much at this rate: They 
wrapt them in Bear-ſkins, and then ſet the Dog 
on them. Db eat 97 hy: 
But Mr. Congreve urges, That by improper B. 


. 


þ 


and ſo the Folly is expoſed, not the Function. For ex- 
ample, if the Man be knock'd on the Head, the 


like the old Diſtinction of Politick and Perſonal Ca. 


Gentleman an Anſwer more at large, he may pleaſe 
to tue Mice: : „ffn 
1. Though the Function and the Perſon are ſe- 


parable in Notion, they are joyn'd in Life and Bu- 


two Things; but yet *tis the Perſon which executes 
the Office: This makes them ſhare a Diſadvantage 
in common; and a Cenſure frequently ſlides from 
the one'to the other. If you make the Man a Knave, 
the Prieſt muſt ſuffer under the Imputation: And 
a Fool in his Per/on, will never be thoughr diſcreet 
in his Function. Upon this account Perſons in 
Authority, whether Spiritual or Civil, ought to 


of Church or State, the Subject of Laughter and Con- 
tempt, difables their Authority, and renders their 
Commiſſion inſignificant. The Heathen Dramatiſts 


2. If the Poet's Defign was no more than to . 
poſe and reprebend Folly and Vice in general, why are 
not the Failings of the Clergy repreſented in a Lay- 
Appearance? Why muſt the Satyr be pointed at 
the Coat, and run out into Reference and Diſtinc. 
tion? Why muſt the Profeſſion be dreſſed up, and 
the Folly keep all within the Function? IIs not this 


Auw u Mr, Conentte. 
to go off from the Aan to the Prizf, and render 
r | dein e <4: JODTION- 088 
3. Employments are oftentimes à Shelter to 
Perſons; and Characters a Protection from Inſult: —_ 
Publick Reaſon will not endure Authority to be 
expos d, or the Magiſtrates, to be made a Ma- 

Game.' To talk in Mr. Congreves Language, 4 

Lay-Fool is not always to be faluted by his Folly. | 

This would be great Rudeneſs in Converſation 

and the Government might ſuffer by jt. Condi 

tion is a Cover for Failings: And Authority muſt 

not be a Jeſt. In rhis Cafe a Man ſhould be view'd 

on the Side of Advantage, and treated by his beſt 

Dictinction. Now if we conſider the Author, and 

the Ends of Church-Authoriry ; we (ſhall find it 

deſerves a Guard, no leſs than that of the State. / 
The Church-Arnticle quoted by Mr. Congreve, | 

does him no Service. If it has any Reference to the | 

Maiter in Hand, it makes againſt him. The Ar- | 

ticle affirms, That Avi Minifters a#F'by Chriſi's Au- 

thority and Commiſſion: That the Mord and Sacraments 

are ſignificant and 3ffefinal in their Hands; and that 

the Indiſpoſition of the Agent does not weaken the / 

Isfitution. Now ſinee even a vicious Prieſt repre- 

ſents our Saviour, ſince he is God's Armbailatoh, 

and is a Conveyance of the Bleſſings of Heaven; 

theſe Credentials, thefe Benefits, one would think, 

might guard him from Contempt, and make his 

Character inviolable. *Fis true, the Article fays, 

They may be areu,*d, ond being found guilty, by fut 

fudgment de pod. Bux what of all this? Are the 

Poets their Judges? And is the Stage grown Doctors 

Commons, or Weſtminſter-Hall? Well: But the Ar- A 

uppoſes a Diſtinion between the Man and). 67. 


ticle ff 
the Prieſt. Les: And it ſuppoſes too, that tbe 


— 


„Mn © to fare the better for this double Capa- 
80 city. Mr. Congreve in citing this Quotation, has Amend. 
5 niſtaken the Chronology, and confounded the A-. 3+ 


ticles and Canons, But this I ſhall paſs over. 
| R But 


| 


| 
i 


| 
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. 2. 66. bliſhed to take off the Authority of this Father. 


. bid. 


But Mr. . ** falls into a worſe Miſtake than 
the former. e makes St. Cyprian affirm, that the 
Validity of the Sacraments depends on the Probity 
of the Prieſt, and that the Article was partly' ez. 


Now to ſay this, is to miſ-report St. Cypriay, 
*Tis true, this worthy Prelate believed that a Pre 
Authority was ſuſpended by Hereſy and Schiſn; 
but that bare Immorality could recall his Commiſ 
ſion, he does no where ſuppoſe. The Caſe of Baj- 
tides and Martialis, if Mr. Congreve had produced 
it, would not come up to the Point: For this In 
ſtance concerns ſacrificing to Idols; which is an 
Act of Apoſtacy: It implies a renouncing of Chri- 
ſtianity. From whence it will follow, that thoſe 
who are not ſo much as Members of the Church, 
cannot have the Power of Church Governours. 

Mr. Congreve ſeems diſpleas'd with that little Ju- 
ſtice I endeavoured to do the Clergy ; and calls 
the Teſtimonies of the beſt Poets, Orators, Hiſte- 
rians, &c. vain Stuff. I take it (ſays Mr. Congreve) 
he would give us to underſtand, that in all Ages the 
Function of a Prieſt was held to be a very honour- 
able Function; did Mr. Collier ever meet. with any 
Body Fool enough to engage him to aſſert that ? Many 

a one, I can aſſure you, that have been either Foo! 
or Knave enough, I can't tell which, If the Poſt 
is honourable, the Perſons ſhould be. conſidered 
accordingly : They ſhould not be expoſed in 4 
| wretched Appearance; and have neither Senſe nor 
Spirit, nor fair Uſage allowed them. The Hes 
See View, then Poets, as I prov'd at large, never ſerv'd their 
Rc. Ch: 3. Prieſts ſo. e ES 
Amend Mr. Congreve urges, that Kings bave been in al 


/ 


P. 71, 72. Ages ex ofed and un bd on the Stage, vet never an) 


King complained of th. Theater or the Poets. From 
hence he argues, that if Ng may be expoſed on the 
Stage? Why not Prieſts? To this I anſwer, 
Firſt, Mr. Congreve's Argument ſuppoſes = 
| "7 
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Anſwer to My, Cove REVI. 

poets have the leave of Princes for this Freedom. 
Kings it ſeems are willing to be brought, and diſ- 
ciplined on the Stage. Very well. But does the 
Hierarchy deſire to be repreſented? Does the 
Church give the Play- bouſc this Permiſſion? By no 
means. She complains of the Practice, and would 
have it otherwiſe. Now what Conſequence is there 
from Permiſſion to Remonſtrance, and from Plea- 
ſure to Averſion? The Church does not deſire to 
be ſo publick. Why ſhould ſhe be haPd in a- 
gainſt her Inclination, and gaz'd on like a Male- 
factor? * | F7 | 

Secondly, . Stage Princes are uſed agreeably to 


their Station: The Honour of their Function ſhines 
out in their Appearance. Their very Misfortunes 


are Majeſtick, and their Ruin Glorious. They are 
never repreſented inſignificant, treated with Con- 
tempt, and play'd the Fool with in Comedy. If 


they were thus uſed, I queſtion not but that the 


Poets and Players would quickly hear orc. - 
Thirdly, If Princes were uſed as ill as Prieſts up- 
on the Stage, they would not ſuffer ſo much by it. 
Princes are well guarded againſt Dramatick Out- 
rage. They have Power to puniſh and to oblige. 
The Magnificence of their Courts, the Pomp and 
Parade of their Figure, brighten their Authority, 
and preſerve a Regard. Theſe Circumſtances glit- 
ter upon the Senſe, and ſtrike an Awe upon the Spi- 
rits of the People. They refreſh their Character, 


and make them underſtood. They prevent the 


ſpreading of Fiction into Life, and keep a Play- 
bouſe Abuſe: from being acted in the Streets. In 
fine, Wealth and Power, tho* much ſhort of Prin- 


ces,” breaks the Force of Infolence, and is a Sove- 


reign” Remedy againſt Neglect. But the Clergy 
have no great Share of theſe Advantages; I mean 
generally ſpeaking, and with us eſpecially. Their 
Froviſion is often flender, their Cenſures relate to 
another World, and they have nothing. of Luſtre 


R 2 to 


143 


keeps the Richneſs within from being 


Vid. St. 
2 


| of Plin 
| Eo Dio 


| 4 <> 


| . 
5. 27 
cit. * 
| 4 Serres 1 


i. 


be well mended, the 
ſtolical Poverty, and all theſe Autichriſtian Thing 


well provid 


Akutes of the ſhite V3 Jew), Ar. 


9 affect the Imagination. A Condition thb un 


fortißed, thus unbrnamented, lies open to i U. 


ſage: The' greater Part of the Clergy: ard not ſo 
to diſprove an unfair x adorn 
They can't ſo eaſily confute a. Calumny: 8 
Equipage, nor make their Fartune put a 
ef Countenance. To: — Netiee of, Thing 
muſt ſhine as well as be ſolids a coarſe Qutſide 
d. 
Spiritual hou 1 and inviſible Adva vey & ſig· 
1% little with ;Ignorance or Acheiſm. hen a 
Man can ſcarce hold his Head ahove Water: there 


needs po great Weight to: fink him.” Misfortune 


in fuch an Age as this, is almoſt a Jeſt of it ſelf 


A little Buffooning is ſufficient: to make Indigene 


hook ridiculous; for when a Man's Coat is de 


have, tis an caſy Matter to ao a Hole in't. 
Fourthly, His Pretence of Matter of Fact i is not 


> ne; Princes have complained of the Theatre.” The 


grea eat Scipio pull'd it down; . — Antoninu 
ilefapbus diſcouraged Plays, Tiberius baniſhed 
the Stage, To come nearer home, Lewis the Gad. 
ly. would not endure, a Play-boyſe, and Queen E. 
.. lizabeth oſten checkꝰ'd this Sort of Diverſian. Now 
theſe were moſt of them Great: Princes, and which 
is more to the Purpoſe, moſt of them good ones 
90. 

Mr. Congreve ſeems now fallen i into a Fit of Le: 

yelling Quality and: ſecular Advantage are grown 
| Bell A Baubles, In his Logick, Honour and E- 
ſtate, are Inconſiſtent with Humility and other Cbri. 


2 Lian Virtues. 5 uch Temporal Pride be fretents agret! 
ver) ill with the Perſon aud Charatter of 4 truly 


pious and eremplary Divine. Had this Gentleman 
the Direction of A5 „tis likely the World would 
hurch — into Apo- 


of Fortune and Convenience, taken from the Exen 
plary Divines, and given to the Exemplary hace” 
; © r 


01 


„n a wi. wn. & e e | 
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Mf. Congrrve cbs on again reihforced vith Amend. 
Mr. Hats,” who, proves from Seri 2 char a, 714 
Claim to Su 439500 by Title of Cr is 
« wok certaihly cut off. With ebe to 
Mt. yh this 8 not Univerſal oy re For the 
Church being u Focte? 8 mult by onſequetice'have | 
Govennoufs, and th the fame Necefity, muſt 
in that Reſpect be 1 err — ag Governed. For 
this Reaſon, the Apo to private Chri- 
ſtians, enjoins 187 in 1 Es bre Obey them H.b. xiii. 
that have the yo ov2r you, and /, ab mit Jour TON 17. 
for 2 watth ft Wt Foul," ed This Text we 
ſee plain 1 Fl 14 Beate bf Buty to Eecle a- 
flical Ger e Now thofe 0% Bade be tt 
over others, ate gettainly fo Far their Superiors; and 
thoſe who are to ebm themſeho2s, are bound to 
acknowledge them as ſuch. To go en with 
Mr. CongrevPs, Citation. 4" Nature, and Religion 

agree in this, that neither of them has a Hand 
« in this Heraldry of ecundum ſub & fubra ;* all 
« this comes from ' Compoſition and Agreement of 
„ Men among themfelves.”_' Hete Mr. Hales is uid. 
miſtaken again; for Parents have by Nature a Ri 
of Superiofity over theit Childten. I grant Mr. 
Hales's Principle holds true in the Malu; but no- 
thing can be more extravagant than Mr. Congriod's 2 
Inference. Does this Gentleman mean that there's 
no ſuch Thing as Superiority amangſt Chriſtians? - -; -- 
I Subordination deſtroyed by Baptifth? Does Chri- 
ſtianity confound all Degrees, and melt down all 
Diſtin&ion in the State; this Doctrine is calcula- 2 
ted for 2 Meridian of Mugler, for the Boar of i, ; 
C:rmaily, for Jobn of Leyden and Rui pperdblling comment. 
Jack Straw and Wat Tyler, Cade and K-t, wou d | 
have been wonderfully obliged at ſuch a Diſcove- 
ty as this. But if Civil P vilegss are canfiſtent 
rv Chriſtianity, I hope the Clergy may 5 N 
of the Cont in Common, and rake the Advantage 


the Conftienion lke other People. 
R 3 I had 


246 4 A D eſence of the ſhors Vieu', c. | 
Y View, &c. I had ſaid, The Addition of Clerk is at leaſt equal 
p. 88. fo that of Gentleman; were it otberwiſe, the Profe 
| ſion would in many Caſes be a Kind of Puniſhment. | 
ſay ſo ſtill. For if a Gentleman was made leſs, 
and degraded "7 going into Orders, would it not 
be a Kind of Puniſhment? Can any Thing be 
plainer than this? I can't imagine how Mr. C. 
reve could miſinterpret this Period. But ſince he 
Fas done it, he would do well to call in his Ex- 
clamation, and wonder at his own Ignorance or In- 

* ES ns 4 

I obſerv'd, that Monſieur Racine, contrary to the 
Practice of Foreign Countries, repreſented Prieſts 
| in his Athalia. I obſerv'd farther, That this Play 
| View, &c. ava a very Religious Poem. And if it were not di. 
. 124 fign'd for the Theater, I bave nothing to object. M 
| meaning is, if it were deſign'd for the vn, 
thought the Form and Argument too ſolemn for 
the Place, But that it was deſign'd for the Thes- 
ter, is more than I know; and I rather believe it 
-was not. It being not uncommon in France and 
elſewhere, to act ſerious and inoffenſive Plays in 
Religious Houſes, Had Mr. Congreve underſtood 
this, or gndeed the plain Engliſh of the Words, 
all his cavilling and awkard Felts had been at an 
End. The Short View, &c. ,takes Notice that 


Shakeſpear, though to blame, was a genteeler E. 


[| », 125, NEmy than the Relapſer; Why fo? Becauſe he gives 
Sir Jobn, Parſon of Wrotham, ' ſome. Advantage in 
| bis Charatter, he repreſents him lewd but not little 
Here Mr. Congreve is extreamly diverting. The 
|| Amend, BUT (ſays he) is coming again, I bad a Glimpſe of 
I! P-74 im juſt now. Beſt of all; tis more than he has of 
ll ' himſelf ſometimes, Lewd but not little, there's a 
Paradox for ye! Well, I grant ſome People are 
both. However, there's Room enough between 
Qualities for a Diſtinction. For I ſuppoſe a Man may 

| be lewd in his Practice, without beinglittle in his Fi- 
gure and Behaviour. Does every 1 
r 4 * 8 
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1 Anſwer 10 Mr. Con GREVE. 
1 Livery, or is Lewdheſs a Forfeiture of Cdndi- 


there's nothing meaner than Vice : But then the 


tion? In a Senſe of Philoſophy and Religion, 


Advantage of Appearance is ſome Cover for the 


Deforthity, and gives it another Air to common 


Ven 24 2 | 8 
Mr. Congreve allows, That when Men neither 


ſieak, nor do any thing unbecoming their Office in the 


World, they ought not to be repreſented otherwiſe on 


ſolutely unexceptionable? Were there no Prevari- 
cations amongſt them? And did they never live 
out of their Character? Mr. Congreve can't think 


the Stage. Were the Heathen Prieſts then ſo ab-! 77: 


this: And yet as I obſerv'd, they were always well 
treated by the Heathen Poets. But beſides, what Yew, bee, 
occurs in this Anfeer, I have given him my Rea- 7 7% 


ſons elſewhere, why the Clergy ought in no Caſe 
to come upon the Stage. 1 . om! 

Mr. Congreve is ſo kind as to inform me, that 7 
talk in the Pedantical Cant of Fable, Intreague, Diſ- 
covery, of Unities of Time, &c. He means the Pedan- 


View, &c, | | 


tical Cant of Ariſtotle and Horace, of Ait and Cor- p. 82. 


neille, of Rapin, and Mr. Dryden; that is of the beſt 
Criticks, both antient and modern, upon the Sub- 
jet. This is ſomewhat ſtrange! But I perceive the 
Man is wildred in his Spleen : He loſt himſelf in 


a Miſt of his own making, and when People 


can't ſee, they are apt to fall foul upon their 
Friends. 18 0 J 
He finds fault with ſome more Expreſſions of 


1 


= „ how reaſonably I ſhall conſider by and p. 84. 


* 
Mr. Congreve, having ſpent ſome Pages in Tri- 
fling and Scurrility, advances to my fourth Chap- 
ter. This Chapter charges the Stage with Immora- 
lity for rewarding their Iooſe Characters, and giv- 
ing their Libertines ſuch Advantage in Figure, 


R 4 


denſe and Succeſs. Mr. Congreve knew the Old , 
Batchelor and Double Dealer concern'd under this p. ga. 


Head, 


343 A Defence of the ſhort View, Kc. 
Head, but takes no Notice of it. *Tis true, he 
_ makes an Attempt to diſengage Yalentine'in Ine 
for Love. He would gladly blanch his foul Cha- 
rater; but alas, *tis to no purpoſe to waſh nnd 
rub: The Spots are not Dirt but Complexion. He 
ſays Valentine had honeſty enough to cloſe with à bad 

Bargain, rather than not pay bis Debts. Thus Mr. Co- 
greve. But if we will take Valentine's Word fort, we 
ſhall find the Matter otherwiſe. *Twas his Necef. 
ſity, his Diſreliſh of Confinement, his Paſſion for 
Angelica, which put him ypon this Compliance, 

| Let him ſpeak for himſelf. 
1 | ove r Val. Th Condition was once propoſed before, and I 
Tove, p. refuſed it; but the preſent Impatience of my Creditor 
5, 61. for their Money, and my own Impatience ofi Confine. 
ment, and Abſence from "Angelica force” me to con. 
nt. 

| p So much for his Honeſty. And that he is de- 
view, &c. bauch'd, profane and ſmutty, unnatural to his Son, 
9 and undutiful to his Father, I ſtill affirm and ap- 

peal for Evidence to the Pages of the Citation. 
lp. 47, 35. Mr. Congreve endeavours to juſtify Bel/mour and 
end Sharper, in the Old Batchellor, againſt my Excep- 
g. o, . tions. But here, according to his uſual fair Deal- 
b. 92. ing, he milreports the Caſe. He tells the Reade 
I produc'd theſe Paſſages to prove him guilry of 
encouraging Immorality. Bus this is quite miſtaking 
| the Matter. Theſe "Paſſages among others were 
See View, produced to ſhew how roughly the Vemes were 
er“ res, treated by the Sage: Thar their fine Charaters 
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a Cavalier. 

He 1 e 
— — Syilable [POR] at tength;/ 1 2 not do ſo 
in Page 54 of my Book. Right. And I had ſome 
Reaſon for my Scruple. For 1 conceive; there 14 
' ſome Difference between the naming a blaſphemous 
Curſe and the foul Diſeaſe. The Word was uſed the 
former Way when 1 e to tranſcribe it. 5 | 

ave 


Auſiver o Mr. Co REVL. 149 
I bade #fanlted: the Town, it ſetms, in the Stat p. 103. 
their principal and moſt reaſonable Pleafure. Ian 
A to hear the encouraging of Vice, the Liber- || 
ties of Smut and Profaneneſs, the Expoſin of ho- 2 
y Things and Perſons, are ſuch lively Satiskactions. = 
The Palate muſt be ſtrangely vitiated to reliſh ſuch 
Entertainment as this. I would gladly believe 
the Stage has not yet ſubdued the Underſtandings 
of the Audience, not debauched their Reaſon to 
this Degree. I hope the Ton is miſ reported in 
ſome Meaſure, and that as to the Choice and Va- 
lue of Pleaſure, the Pfalmiſi's Authority may be 
better than Mr. Congreves, Bleſſed i5 the Man that 
lands wot in the Way of Sinners, nor fits in the Seat 
of the Scornful. But bis Delight is in the Law of the 
Lord. e 2 
Mr. Congreve pretends the Invectives of the Fa- 
thers were levell'd at the Cruelty of the Gladiators, 
and the Obſcenity of the Panromimes. f ſome 
them, continues he, bave confounded the Drama with 
ſuch Speftacles, it was an 3 of Zeal very al- 
lowable in thoſe Days, and in the Infancy of Chriſti- - 
when the Religion of the Heathens was inter- „ 105 
mingled wwith their Poetry and Theatral Repreſenta- 
tons. The Fathers Cenſure of the Stage, of which 
| gave many Inſtances, was an Over ſigbt of Zeal! 
Their Heat ran away with their Judgment, and to 
make them ſafe, we muſt read them witch Mr. Con- 
greve's Comment. And yet this Overſight of Zeal is 
forgotten, and their Conduct juſtified by our Au- 
thor immediately after. For as the Caſe then ſtood, _ 
bed ſays the beſt of the Heathen Plays might very well be wig. 
forbidden. But theſe Reſtraints, it ſeems were put 
upon the - Infancy of Chriſtianity. Under Favour, 
Chriſtianity was no gradual Religion. *T'was like 
Adam at its full Growth at firſt. If Weakneſs, if 
Obſtinacy and Perverſeneſs are Signs of Infancy, 
we are much more in the State df the Cradle now, 
As for the Concern of the Heathen Rellgion, that 


P/al.i.1,2, | 
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250% A Defence of the hort View, &c. 
Was not the only Objection the Fathers had to'the 
Stage. They likewiſe delaim'd againſt the Leyd. 
| neſs and Immorality of thoſe Diverſions, © This! 
oh have ſhewn ſufficiently in the - Teſtimonies cited 
24 © from them: And likewiſe prov'd the Cenſure of the 
eine. Fathers applicable to the Engliſh Theatre. + 
\ Mr. Congreve would gladly. throw his own Ta. 
I. 105. lent of unfair Citing and Miſapplying upon me. 


0 
i 
* 


| 
106, 10) But has not been able to prove it in one Inſtance, 


=. 
f [ 

| 
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5 excepting that Miſtake of Waſting for Wafting men- ] 
tioned before. „ ert e 
His Story out of Polybius will do him no kind- 
neſs; for, as I have obſerved already, there is no t 
arguing from Heatheniſm to Chriſtianity. Ignorance, | 
when not affected, goes a great Way in an Excuſe, 
Polybius was a wiſe Man, but he was a Pagan, and 
lived too early to know any Thing of our Reli 
gion. In ſhort, either the Theatral Performances of 
the Cynetbians were innocent, or they were not. If 
they were not, to what purpoſe are they men- 
tion'd: If they were, our Stage is no parallel to 
them. There being very few modern Plays in 
which there is not ſomething . 
ther Curſing or Swearing, vain Invocation of the 
Name of God, Ribaldry, or Profaneneſs; or elſe 
ſome fooliſh and deſtructive Paſſion made credit- 
able and charming. And as for the Bulk of this 
Author Polybius, I ſuppoſe Scipio Nafica, Scevola, 
and St. Augyſtin, were all of them as great Men 
as he. I ſhall give him counter Evidence from 
87. Aug. them. This Father informs us, that Scævola who 
er; was Pontifex Maximus, and one of the Senate, dif 
| wh 31. ſuaded that noble Aſembly from going on with the 
| Building of a Theater. He told them in a ſet Speech, 
li That this Diverſion would bring in Foreign Vice, and 
the Debaucheries of Greece among tbem. That tht 
old Roman Virtue would be loſt, and the Spirits of ibe 
People emaſculated. This Harangue govern'd the 
Senate, and ſtopt the Progrels of the Stage "= that 
11 ime. 
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Time. This Teſtimony St. Auguſtin mentions with © 
Approbation. And in the next Chapter but one, 
he calls theſe Theatral Performances, animorum la- cap. 33. 
tem & peſtem probitatis & honeſtatis everſionem, i. e. | 
The Blemiſhes of humane Nature, . the Plague of Rea- 
ſon, and the Ruin of Virtue: And adds, that Scipio 
foreſeeing theſe mortal Conſequences, hinared the build- 

ing of Play-houſes. He did not think the Govern- 
ment could ſubſiſt upon the Strength of Brick and Stone. 
But that Diſcipline and good Manners were to be ta- 
ken Care of no leſs than the Fortification of the City. 

To the Authority of this Father I ſhall ſubjoin 
that of Horace, who in his Book de Arte Poetica, 


mentioning the Roman Theater before his own 
Time, has thefe Words. 


Quo ſane populus numerabilis, ut pote parvus, 
Et frugi, caſtuſque, verecunduſque coibat. © 


'Tis very remarkable, ſays Monſicur Dacier, that 
Horace ſhould commend the old Romans for not 
frequenting the Theater. He gives four Reaſons Dacier Ro- 
for the little Inclination they had for theſe Diver- . 
ſions.  ** They were not very numerous; they 2 — 
„were wiſe; they were religious; and they were 16. Af 
© modeſt, ”? Php nf 
The three laſt Reaſons are ſtrongly to our Point, 
and the ſtronger for coming from a Poet. This was 
ſo plain, and ſo conſiderable an Acknowledgment, 
that Mr. Dacier makes the following Marginat Note | 
upon it. The Theater condemned as inconſiſtent with bid. vol. 
Prudence and Religion. 10. 5. 37. 
As for innocent Diverſions, I have nothing to 
ſay Painſt them. But I think People ſhould take | 
Care not to relieve their Spirits at the Expence of 
their Virtue, not to cure Melancholy with Mad- 
neſs, and ſhake off their Spleen, and their Reaſon 
together. Mr. Goſſon, a Stage Poet in Queen E- 
lizabeth's Time, ſays much the ſame Thing, only 
dhe Expreſſion is ſome what ſtronger. In his — 
3 | > _ 


A Defueiſ the bon I SN. 
Wl _  G#reſs to the Gentirtvomen of London he has thei, 
oſſe Words: Being penſtbs at Tlome, if you yo th Yhr This 
Scheel of Agr + | : I IS 72 
W Abuſe, Tres to drive athay Fancies, it is as good Het, 1 
il , for the Ach of your Head, to knock out your Brat, 
l or then you are ſtung with an Waſp, to rub the Sor: 
with a Nettle, © e 
The fame Author is ſo frank as to declare, That 
Eaſe and Talenefs bring Deſtruftion; and that Pleaſure 
and Sport are the DeviPs Baits: That honeſt Nerrri. 
tion quickens the Spirits, but Plays are venemous A. 
rows to the Mind. When Comedy comes upon the Stage, 
Cupid jets up à Spring for Woodrocks, which are en 
tangled &er they diſcern the Line, and taught befor: 
S "they miſtruſt the Snare. Anda little befote, We cal 
Apel. of that a Slaughter-houſe where brate Beafts are Kill'd, 
Nel and bold that 'a Paſtime which is the veryButchety of 
ö 4 * T Chriſtian Souls. | 1 
Mr. Congreve argues at laſt from the Diſadvan- 
. 108. tage of the Globe, and the Uncertainty of our Climate. 
No I'm afraid theſe Geographical Reafohs are nv 
better than the reſt, I doubt this Expedient of 2 
Play-Houſe won't make the Latitude one jot the 
better. Twill ne'er fix the Floating of our Hu- 
mours, nor bring us to the Steddineſs of the Con. 
tinent. To ſpeak ſoftly: What is there more likely 
to awaken our Paſſions than theſe Diverſions, and 
to fill us with Freaks and Fancies, and row if 
Amuſement? Now when Paſſion runs high, Dit- 
appointment riſes with them, and good Humou 
grows more precarious. For the more we are diſap- 
pointed, the more dark, and ſaturnint, and melancho- 
tick we ſhall certainly be. The Refighation of Chri- 


ction of living to ſome purpoſe are, by hiuch, the beſt 
- "Remedies Ain Melancholy. But are not ps of all 
People the moſt unfit to be alone? The French Proverb 
"ſhall anſwer this: Better be alone, tban in ill Company. 
Mr. Congreve goes on in his Panegyrick upon bis 
Country: Are there not more Self: Milrdevars, and 


melan- 


ſtians, and the Pleaſures of Reaſon, and che Satisfi- 
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lune buli k Lunaticks in England, baun in one 1bid. 
Tear, tha in a great Part f Europe h. Tho 
[ ſomewhat queſtion the Fruth, as well as the Ci 
vilty of this Reflection; but if tis true, vis pro- 
bable the Play-Houſe may in ſome meaſure act unt 4 
for the Fact. If there are more Self. Murders and 
Lunacies in England than elſewhere, vis probably 
becauſe there are more bad Plays in Exgfand ibang 
in a great part of Europe befides: I believe I may © 
fay, than in all Europe befides. When Paſſlong are 
rais'd, and Principles deftroy*d, ſome People can Pry TY 
neither keep their Wits, nor their Lives long roges © © i 
ther. They grow impatient! of this World; 'an# ** 
fooliſh enough to ruſty blindly upon the other. 
Love and Pride are obſerv'd to ſtoek Bedlam. Now W , 4 
meſe two Paſſions are worked up te the higheſt | 
Excels in Plays. A Spark is ſcarce thoaght civil 
tw his Miſtreſs, unleſs he's ready to run mad for her. 
And as for Pride, *tis no'lefs ſtrongly recom- _ 
mended under the Notion of Glory, Greatne(s, and --* . i i 
Revenge. Indeed the Play-bouſe 18 4 fort of Nur- 5 Ii 
ſery to a Mad-houſe: *Tis not long ſince one of 
them was ſent thirherz and J rather wonder they 
are not oſtner tranſplanted. Pm ſorry for any 
Man's Misfortunez and *tis' only Mr. Congroues 
Argument which draws the Inſtance from me. He 
s now come to his laſt Queſtions. ' From whence are p. 109. 
all our Sefts, Schiſms, and innumerable Subdiviſions 
in Keligion? Let them come from whenee- they | | 
vill, we had better have them than ſome Peoples 
THI Tis much ſafer to be ef different 
pinions, than agree in believing nothing. A- 8 
theiſm is an ill Dive of Hereſy and Schein; 1 I 
admire Uniformity in Doctrine extreamly; but {ti} .. , | 
cn crave Leave to believe, That a miſtiker 1 
e eee eee, 
Mr. Congreve concludes his Book with at unfair 
Quotation about Muſick. He underſtands the Art 
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254 MA Defence of the ſhortView, Rc. 
| of Miſrepreſenting, and leaves out a ſignificant 
Word, very handſomly for that Purpoſe. But ſhall 
paſs it over, and come to his Criticiſms upon ſome 
of my Expreſſions. | + 

. 84. The Lady's Fancy Slip-ſtocking bigb, with which he 
| Echard's 8 is an Alluſion to a known Story, in a 


| Reaſons of Book very well known, To deal freely, I made 
| the Con. bold with it to prevent its falling into the Enemies 
ll A the Hand, Aube Kennel of Beaus after a Woman, is no 
[ gy: Language of ee : *Tis a Quotation from the Re- 
5 * lapſe; as Mr. Congre ve — eaſily have ſeen. Ruy- 
ning Riot upon Smut, is miſquoted. My Words are 
| 125 1 thele: „The Double Dealer runs Riot upon ſuch an 
— i, « Occaſion as this, and gives Lord Touchwood a 
| 5 , . Mixture of Smut, &c.” The upper End of the G. 
q vernment, is a defenſible Expreſſion; and his Ex- 
{ ception to the Litter of Epithets, &c, I have an- 
ſwer'd already. His Objections at Big- Allyances, is 
ll - ſomewhat unfairly tranſcrib'd, and the Page miſ- 
vu, &c. mark d. The Patlage i is this: Fehoida ke, High- 
. 84. © Prieſt was thought an Allyance big enough for 
| & the Royal Family.” He cavils at two other little 
Words, which I think may paſs : But I ſhall fay no- 
thing in their Behalf. To Jef: nd ſuch-Trifles, would 
be almoſt as idle, as to object againſt them. 
Now though I have examin'd Mr. Congreve's 
Writings but looſely upon this Head, yet in Re- 
turn to his Civilities, I ſhall preſent the Reader 
| with ſome Proprieties of his in Phraſeology and 
. 11. Senſe. In his Amendments we have, To Savour of 
. 3, 79. Utterance, &c. And in the Mourning Bride, we 
haue all the Delicacies of Language and Rhetorick, 
= and the very Spring it ſelf upon Paper. Here's 
_ 24. Bride, Reſpiring Lips, ample Roof, and ample Knowledge, the 
| "A * Noon of Ni ight, fear d, for frighted, the Pageantry of 
14. Souls, Eyes rain Blood, and what not. To go ona 
p. 8. little with the Mourning Bride, with Reference to 
_ and Character, 


King 
N 
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King Manuell aſks his Daughter Almeria, why ſhe 
wears Mourning at his Triumph. She tells him, 
She mourns for her Deliverance from a Wreck. This 
was a wiſe Anſwer, and a very natural way of ex- 
preſſing her Gratitude for coming ſafe on Shore. 

Gonſalez relates ManuelPs Victorious Entry after 
his Succeſs againſt the Moors. The Cavalcade is 
wonderfully ſplendid and pompous: But the Story 
goes off ſomewhat unluckily. 


The ſwarming Populace ſpread every Wall, . 7. 
And cling as if with Claws they did enforce 
Their Hold through clifted Stones ſtretching and ſtaring. 


Here he ſtruts to purpoſe in Sophocles's Buſkins! 
Cling and Claws are extreamly magnificent in ſolemn 
Deſcription, and ſtrangely proper for Tragedy and 
Triumph. To give him his due, I think theſe two 
Lines are the beſt Image of a parcel of Cats run- 
ning up a Wall, that I have met with. That which 


follows is worth the remembring. 

| | £490" Ibid. 
As they were all of Eyes, and every Limb, „ 
Would feed his Faculty of Admiration. | 


A Limb of an Eye, J confeſs is a great Curioſity; 
and one would think if the Poet had any of theſe 
Limbs in his Head, he might have diſcover'd it. 
We muſt not forget O/mir's Talent in Arithmetick, 
who lets us underſtand that 121 


Heaven can continue to beſtow, 


When ſcanty Numbers ſhall be ſpent in telling. 


As ſcanty as they are, I fan/y Telling will be ſpent 
much ſooner than Numbers: But Senſe in a Tragedy 
is cold and unaffecting. To go on. Zarab makes 
Oſmin a high Compliment upon his Air and Com- 
plexion : She tells him when ſhe firſt ſaw him, 


Pale 


256 A Defence of the fbort View,"&c, MW. 
„ Pale aud expiting, drend/4 in lj Waves, WP 


| A 
God-like even ibn. . 


_ "Death and Paleneſs are ſtrong Reſemblances d 
a Neity! But I perceive, to fore People, a Sen 
Phim, and a drown'd Rat, are juſt alike. King 
Manuell is giving Sentence upon the Rebels: Let 
us ſee how he ſupports his Character 


Bear to the. Dungton thoſe rebellious Slaves, 
The ignoble Curs, that yelp to fill the Cry," 
Aud ſpend their Mouths in barking Tyranny. 


And a little after, he calls the noble Oſuin, that 
foreign Dog. Here's majeſtick Paſſion, royal Ven. 
geance, and magnificent Railing for ye! A Com. 
mon Hunt could not have done it better! This, a; 
Mr. Congreve has it, is Dag- Language with a Wir. 
neſs; and never made for a Monarch's Mouth. 
Zara has another Flight very remarkable, and 
with that I ſhall conclude. This Princeſs, we muſt 
know, was ftrangely ſmitten with O/min, and find- 
ing her Amour croſs'd, was reſolv'd, out of ftark 
Love and Kindneſs, to poiſon him: *Tis true, ſhe 
intended to be ſo juſt, as to diſpoſe of her ſelf the 
fame way. Now coming to the Priſon {he ſpies a 
Body without a Head, and imagining it O Gn 
grows diſtracted upon it. And why ſo? Was it 
- becauſe ſhe was prevented, and had not the Sati- 
faction of diſpatching her Spark her ſelf? Or was it 
becauſe ſhe had a mind to convince Ofmin of the 
Strength of her Affection by murdering him? Thats 
ſamewhat odd. Was it then to ſhew how willing 
| ſhe was to die with him? She ſays ſo; but preſent) 
rejects rhis Reaſon as frivolous and unneceſtary. Fot 
if you'll. believe her, O/min was capable of knov- 
ing her Paſſion, without ſo barbarous an Expe 
Qient. | | "Wo 
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_ - Anſwer re Mr. .Concuete. 2577 
Inn Soul fill ſees, and kngws each Purpoſe, . 61. 


And fixt Event of my perſiſting Faith. 
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Well, let the Reaſon of her Diforder be what 
it will, for we can't agree about it, ſhe falls into a 
moſt terrible Fit of Fuſtian, upon the Sight of the 
Body! l L 9.47 | l = Y tial 11:5} 8 Ys 
Ha! proftrate! bloody ! headleſs! O, — ſtart Eyes, p. @ | 
Split Heart, burſt every Vein at this fire Obes... ON 
Daſh your encountering Streams with mutual Violence, 
Till Surges roll, and foaming Billows riſe, 
And curl their crimſon Heads to kiſs the Clouds! 


One would think by this Rant, that Zara had Blood 
enough in her Veins to fill the Bay of Biſcay, or 
the Gulph of Lions. At this rate a Man may let 
the Thames out of his little Finger! This is mon- 
ſtrous Impropriety of Thought! Never were Things 
and Words joyn'd more unluckily. Call you this 
Poetry! The Figures and Flights of Poetry are 
bold, but then the Fancy ſhould be natural, the Fi- 
gures juſt, and the Effects hold ſome Proportion 
with the Cauſe. Zara riſes in her Rumbling, if *tis 
poſſible, rails bitterly on the King, in Aſtronomy 
and, as far as I can diſcover, ſhe goes ſomewhat up- 


Rain, rain, ye Stars, ſpout from your burning Orbs p. 62. 
Precipitated Fires, and pour in Sheets, 
The blazing Torrent on the Tyrant's Head. 


Well, though this Lady has not much Wit in 
her Anger, ſhe has a great deal of Learning: I 
muſt own, this is a very Scholar-like Piece of Di- 
ſtraftion, If Mr. Congreve replies, the Occaſion ' 
was extraordinary; and that the Sight of O/mir's 
Murder muſt mightily affe& her. Granting all 
this, the old Saying will hold good againſt him: 
Cure leves loquuntur, * ſtupent : Here 4 15 5 
| r 


258 A Defence of ibe ſhort View, &c. 
Wy 7. 37. Fit of Fainting, and a good Swoon at the End on! 
lf would have look'd like Buſineſs, and have bean 
very natural upon the Occaſion. I could have been 
ſomewhat larger upon the Mourning Bride, but thi 

an ſuffice at preſent. 364 . 

View, e. 1 charg*d Mr. Congreve with two very led an 
p. 16. ' ſcandalous Songs; but theſe he paſſes! over m. 
Tove for mention'd. This is ſomewhat unfortunate : One 
banden, Would have thought, if he had neither Modeſty w 
. 73. make them, nor Reaſon to defend them, he might, 
8 at leaſt, have had a little Conſcience to have given 
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HIS Author pretends! had little to ce * 
him with upon the Subject of Immode Phy 
_ that J come to no Particulars, but o 
mention Mi 1 Hoyden with others for — vindi⸗ 
Inmadeft Character. By his Favour, I am particu- p. 7. 
lar in dae Matter objected, and fince he calls for pw, oc: 
it, I ſhall direct the Reader to ſome more Decencies . 144. 
of this young Lady. To deny Matter of Fact in the Relapſe p;- 
Beginning of a Vindication is a little unlucky ! 2 62, 
This tleman is at @ loſs what I mean by Immos 54 W 
lefty, be knows of no Smut talk d by Miſg Hoyden; 
and makes the Fault mine to underſtand him in that 
denſe. Here's a Flight of Innocence for ye]! One 
voud think his Capacity was bound up to Virtue 
n an extraordinary manner; and that the bare No- 
tion I III __ not get into his Head. By the 
Ti 'am ſorry to find him thus undifinguſhing: 
3 in a Stage-Poet does not e 
. uſto- 
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260 A Defence of the foot View, Ke, 
if Cuſtomary Swearing takes away the Senſe doing 
it, and I am afraid it may. be. applicable to other 
Matters. The. Hiudicalor and his, Brethren have 
an admirable way of defending themſelves from In. 
decencies* If you detect them, they tell you ?ti 
your own 'Confirudtion, and you may take it for ytur 
pains. As if the Knowledge of Good and Evi, 
— Kriminal; qnd to ſne one Fauſt, was to milz 
andkher. It ſegms then the Defor it of Marth 
lies n the Org im, not in the Object, in the Idea net 
in the Thing. A Man had much better go into: 
Puddle than diſcover it. He 2 ſees an Ulcer, 
or perceives an offenſive Smell, is extreamly to 
2 blame in his Senſes! The Yindicator impoſes on the 
i Reader by afti:mifig himſelf concern d only 1 in one Yu 
tation more in my G ter of Imedeſty. For 


P. 143 beſides, if it qid not, I have, given more Inſtances 
* in Loveleſ and Benmmbia, en tie fame Head, tho 
Relapſe, p hot in the ſame Chapter. There are likewiſe more 
| 47, 51, lewd Paſſages in his two Plays heighten'd with Ir. 
3.74 religion: but theſe. ſhall be poſtt pod a lite. 
| I fhalt now-examine his Defence of a Quotation 
. from the Provaobd Wife, The Dialogue lies be- 
-. 1: teween Lady Brute and Belinda. Balimda ſays, Wh 
\ don't ſome Rifarmer or other Seek 9: Poet N S 
dhe” a” I 2022-00001 

L. Brute. Berau be is not 6 fare of our private 
= * Approbations es: of aur \publick Thanks, Moll; jure 
=” >" there is nut anon Earth, jo n a hinges Wi 


Tv © mens Modeſtyc ' 0 
Belind. As, Mins Far fine that abliger 1s to it 
ue quit aur Modeſty, they fay we” loſe aur Cbunm: 


| (There's his Nefence:) And nl Gon know that we) 
Modeſt yis Af ettation, and rail at our Hypocriſy. Here's 

e Encour for Virtue} The Ladics 

make a Grievance. of M and declare it tht 
moſt impertinent thing in Nature. Ay, but what 
do che Men ſayf Why, they ſay tis all 1 — 


View, oc. 1. The general Reference may imply more. And 
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and Hypoctiſy. And are not theſe charming Qua- 
lities upon the Diſcovery? A Pretence ſeen through 
is wonderfully. engaging! The Yindirater confeſſes 
aS moch. He fa the Men rail at the Women for 
their Modeſty. Ican't ſee how they ſhould qe other- 
wiſe, if they believe it nothing but . Here's 
z handſome Complement upon the W . They | 
are brought in guilty by both Sexes, ey can't be 
ſacere, it ſeems, without appearing vicious, nor. 
deal clearly without Impudence, nor be 
without playing the Whore! But over and above 
the Poet's Courtſfip; theſe. are powerful Motiyes 
to Modeſty ! What Woman would not be in Love 
vith it upon this Deſcription? The Credit of At- 
ſedation is ſtrangely tranſporting, who would not 
take pains to. be counted a Hypocrite ? There's no- 
thing of Complexion in Model 7 Tis only a litt le 
Pang laid on with a Trowel, it neither fits ealy, 
nor looks natural: Tis fooliſh to themſelves, . — 
formal to other People: And now what Woman 
would not ſtrive hard for ſuch an Accompliſhment 
as this? But on the other ſide, this is a comfortable 
Scheme for the Town Sparks. To ſpeak in our Au- 
thor's Military way. What Libertine would not 
preſs the Siege, and be at the Trouble of a little 
Storming. when he has Intelligence of a Party with- 
in; when he believes the Bloody Colours falſe, and 
there's F riendfhip i in the very Defiance? Now had 
not ypon this Occaſion —— Reaſon to obſerve 
that Modeſty was out of Faſhion with our Stage, 
and che Bart much ſunk ſince the Time of Euri- 
pides; I fay fince the Time of Euripides; for his 
Ladies always converſe with all the Decency and 
— imaginable. They declare F in- 
tempemte Talk, and love Virtue both in che 
Thing and the Appearance. - 

| had ranged By en of the Shage 1 under 
ny an bg | 
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| 4 Their Curſing and Swearing. 
k II. Their Abuſe of Religion and Holy e | 


Upon the Head of Swearing, I obſerv'd the B. 
11 lapſe and Provotd Wife, were particularly rampum 
vid. f 1. and ſcandalous, 'Fhis, the Particator lays,; Stay inn 
11 with a great deal of Hone and Charity. So tem 
To report fairly, and tell People of their Fault, 
js very conſiſtent with both thoſe Qualities. He 
goes On, and jeſts a little about Bullies and Hackney. 
Coach-men, and by the Gayety of his Humor, 
you would think him extreamly innocent. © But of 
ter all this Unconcernedneſs, if his Crime ſhoull 
not be little, I am afraid his Conſcience will appen 
ſo. However. he complains he is mightily over. 
charg'd, and that all be Stretch of the Profanene 
Wl Yind.p.11t- lies in Lord Foppington's Gad, and Miſs Hoyden' 
. T Cod. Now Hoyder's Expreſſion I take to be rank 
Swearing, neither does he deny it. And as for 
Lord Foppington, he adds By, to Gad; which in li 
particular way of pronouncing o like a, is broad 
and down right. This Gentleman would excuſe 
himſelf by the Liberties of Converſation, and gives 
ſeveral Inſtances of diſguiſed Oaths. What means 
he by inſiſting ſo much upon Precedent? Does Cu- 
| ſtom juſtify \Faule? Is Sin improv*d into Privilege, 
lll view, &c. and can a Man Swear by Common Law? Beſides, all 
Bl 2 55- An. the Inſtances mention'd, excepting Par Die, are le 
8 vid. Criminal than his own. And were it otherwiſe, 
34 Pelal. no fart of Profaneneſs is fit for Repreſentation; 3 
Wl 2.10. I have Rue ſufficiently already.” This "Author 
| complains, N Accuſations againſt him almoſt awap 
run in general erms, &c. Well, if a Lift of Part 
 culars will oblige him, he ſhall have it, I did not 
take this Method for want of Evidence, I can af 
ſure him. The petty Oaths and Curſes (as I ſup 
Pole the Poets think hey rogether with the van 
nvocation of the Name of God, I ſhall omit ; to 


cranſctibe or Po to them, would t be tedious, * 
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ſhould firſt clearly have prov'd, that no Story, Phraſe 


Reply to the Short Hindiic cation, &c. 26 3 
as for thoſe of a blacker Complexion, though they 
muſt not be produc'd, the Reader may ſee them if 
he pleaſes: And then he may judge if I have done 
the Vindicator any Wrong by pronouncing them 
rampant and l "OB . 

In the Relapſe thischorrible Rhetorick is ſpoken Relapſe 5. 
by Lord Foppington, Toung Faſhion, Seringe, Coupler, ), * 1. 
and Miſs Hoyden. To theſe we muſt add Fuftice * 
Tunbelly, who to make himſelf the better Magi- 55, 61,62, 
ſtrate, ſwears like a Bully with open Mouth. The 65,56,74, | 
Provo d Wife is little better. Sir Fohn and the Co- 75577»78, | 
ine (wear with a great deal of Reliſh and Noiſe; 5 my .| 
and Conſtant is not over ſtanch. Some of theſe Pa- 103, 105, 
ges have double Charges, and fo have ſome in the 2rovet'd 
Kelapſe. i Curling and Fiend Language, is likewiſe Wife, p. 
very frequent in the Frovot d Wife. Now though 7 > | 
Gaths are not, Curſes may be Blaſphemy, Faſhion's — * 
is ſo in a horrible manner. This fine Gentleman 2e, 
does not ſtick to curſe the Author of his Being, p. 44. 
for making him younger than his Brother. But 
this is not all the Blaſpbemy the Relapſer has to ac- 
count for. And now at the Cloſe of the Article 
I muſt own my ſelf ſurpriz'd at the Courage of the 
Vindicator. That a Man thus ill prepar'd, ſhould. 
caſt-rhe Cauſe upon ſo bold an Hus, preſs for a 
ſecond Hearing, and call for a Charge in Parti- 
culars | 9 Bare a; 

The ſecond Branch of the Stage's Profaneneſs, is 
the Abuſe of Religion and Holy Scripture. How does 
the Vindicator excuſe himſelf here? He ſays, Before 
be fell upon me for an Abuſer of Holy Scripture, be - 


or Expreſſion whatſoever in the Scripture, ſhould be 
eitber repeated, or ſo much as alluded to upon the 
Stage. In return to this, I muſt fay, I have hinted p. 13. 
this pretty ſtrongly already, and proved it by plain View, &c. 
Implication. To argue the Point more at length, I C. 2. 
did not then think neceſſary. For what can be more 
evidently impious pn the moſt ſolemn 
% 1 | = 


[! | See 4th 


[ 264" A Defence of the ord Pete 
ſition; to make Religion — of our Sport, and the 
to cavil, I have ſatisfied th Objection more at 


large in my Reply to Mr. 2 The Vindics- 
_ "roy's next Attempt is very remarkable. 


N 
Pbecy, and Precept; which are things in tbeir own - 


Ridicule. Now this may be done without que 
ſtioning the Hiſtory, or miſtaleing the Text. To ap- 


of the Bible may be done without a Fault. I con- 


' Infidelity. Indeed, to take theſe Freedoms with 


Court. Now that this Gentleman has ſeveral times 
brought the Bible: 50 458 for him, is clear beyond all 


rhe Caſe. For en . the * 


and the moſt rrifling Things into the-ſame 440 


Bible furniſh our the Stage? I thought no Petſon 
profeſſing Chriftianity, could have wanted Informa: 
tion 1n hs Caſe. Bur ſince I find the Poets diſpos d 


The Scripture (lays he) is made up of Hi ory, Pro 


Nature capable of no other Burleſque than what calls in 
7 either their Reality, or ay: a Senſe. To this Wl - 
Anſwer, 1 t 
1. That the Vindicator is out in his Notion of 
Burleſque. To burleſque a Book, is to turn it into 


ply the Caſe: To doubt the Meajni of ſome part 


feſs, to queſtion any Fa##s. im Scripture would be to 
renounce Chriſtianity. But then to make Diverſion 
with them is ſtill Does; and adds Contempt to 
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Religion is a Si n of a ſlender Belief. We don't 
ſee Comedy garniſh'd with Parliament-Houſe Speeches, 
No. Where People are fure to be puniſbed, they are 
careful not to provoke. 
2. To believe the Scripture God's Word, and to 
play with it, heightens the Preſumption. Tis a 
id Reflection on the Divine Wiſdom; it ſup- 
poſes the Concerns of the other World over flou- 
riſh'd, that a pompous Out- ſide is given to Things 
inf nificant, an and chat the Weight of the Cauſe 
holds no Proportion with the Solemnity of the 


— - 
a4 a 


Contradiction. 
3. The — caſt upon his. own State of 


T 
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of che Scripture, but denies it, and gives an Inſtance 
to prove the Aſſertion, and to give the more Cre- 
dit to it, it comes from the beſt Character in the 
Prem. T is done in a Soliloquy too, where accords 
ing to our Author, 1h Per ſon who ſpeaks 15 K 

uppoſed to deli ver hingeal Thoughts to vw A 1 
Ananda is the Perſon; lets hear her. | 


What ſlippery Stuff are Men compo? mY > 1 
Sure the Account of the Creations falſ e,, "Relapſe; 
And twas the Woman's Rib that they were FP 2 2. 97. 


This Lady, it ſeems; ſpoke this for the Good of 
the Publick z her Buſin' like W/orthys, was to 
nſtrud tlie Audience. Tes, the Deſign of a Solis 
lquy is to prevent. Miſconſtruction, to direct the 
Underſtanding, and ſecure the Intereſt of Virtue. 
Tis poſſible che Account f Man's Creation mig 
have been thougbi true, and the Meaning of the 
lapſe miſunderſtood, if Amanda had not been dun 
out ſingle for this Service. Well, but the Gentle- 
man who'"writ this Speech is gone to Muſcovy. 1 
not to tell them the Hiſtory of the Creation is falle; 
well, let him go, I think this Town may ſpare him. 
But though the Man is gone to My/e5vy, the Play 
is here, and ſo is the Autbor too, who took the 
pious Muse into his Protection and made her free 
of his Poem. Suppoſe this new Laureat ſhould 
write a (reaſonable Copy of Verſes upon the Czar, 
and ſheer off from Moſco when he had done. Sup- 
poſe a Brother Poet of the Place ſhould borrew 
them for his proper Ule, and act and publiſh them 
for his own. Would it be a ſufficient Excuſe for 
e the latter to alledge that they were only borrowed, 
e chat his Friend was gone into a remote Country: | 
but that to bis Knowledge-be had too much Veneration 
Il WH for the Government to queſtion its Autberity, or fink its 
| Credit? Tam afraid ſuch a Speech as this, would do 
but little Service at Moſes, It may not be amiſs 
earns confider- the Applitarida, = 
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wy 2 
Dio next Time he has any Exerciſe made for hin, 
to look a little better into the Content. 
Me are now drawing towards Particulars. The 
Hiſtory of Adam's Fall is wretchedly made uſe of 
Wl View, dec. in the Provo d Wife. How the Scripture is am 
| # 49+ 5% ted by this, the. Vindicator ant tell; here's nothin 
lll © 24105: at refletts upon the Truth of the Story. No. Is the 
| ridiculous Raſor no diſadvantage to the Story? 
Does it not ſuffer by being mix'd up with, Smut 
and Banter, and applied to a ſcandalous Purpoſe. 
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the Story, I am ſure they reflect upon the Signifi- 
cancy on't, and by Conſequence upon the Honour 
of the Author. But by the Yindicator's: Favour, [ 
doubt it does refle& upon, the Truth of the: Story, 
For who that look'd on this Account as deliver 
by the Holy Ghoſt, would treat it thus diſreſpe&ful- 
1 ly? Who that believed himſelf akin to Adam would 
5. 15. uſe his Memory thus coarſely, ridicule his Folly up- 
| on the Stage, and make a Jeſt of his Misfortunes? 
The Vindicator concludes the Page with a memo- 
. rable Sentence, and gives us to underſtand, That 
ll Bid, be ſhall always make a very great Diſtinttion betuuten 
I: bis Reſpelts to God and the Devil. His Reſpefts to 
God is ſomewhat familiar. But he mends the Mat- 
ter. He makes a very great Diſtinction between 
his Reſpects to God and the Devil! Then it ſeems 
he has ſome Regard for both of them, ſome Re- 
ſpects for the Devil. Truly one would almoſt think 
6 by his Way of Writing, and if we may argue 
from the Intereſt he. promotes, I am afraid the Bulk 
of the Diſtinton will lie the wrong Way. . _ 
The Vindicator takes it ill of me for cenſuring 
the Liberties. given to Lord Foppington. And her: 
(he ſays) Pm as angry with bim for being for Reli. 
ion, as before for being againſt it. Not altogether. 
However 1 eee that he was a- 
inſt Religion before. Now by his managing, one 
would gueſs he had not changed his * For 
On 3 whatever 


. 


If theſe Liberties don't reflect upon the Truth of 
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Reply to the Short Vindication, &c. 167 
whatever his Meaning might be, his Method is 
ſomewhat untoward. For does not Lord Fopping- 
nn droll upon the Prayers, upon Sundays, and Ser- 
nom? Does he not do it in Earneſt? The Vindi- 
cator grants all this. Is he check'd then by the 
Ladies, or expos'd upon the Account? Very flen- 
derly; if at all. Berinthia rather prompts him, and : 
Amanda only aſks him if there was good Preaching Relapſe, - 
at St. James's ; and that ſhe was the worſt Company] J 33+ | 
in the World at Church, being apt to mind the Pray- 
ers and Sermon. This is a poor Rebuke for ſuch = 
rampant” Profaneneſs. And as the World goes, 
may eafily be interpreted to Singularity, and Fe- 
male Superſtitiqn. Ay, but Foppington's Manner 
of Speaking, together with the Charafter be repre- þ 
ſents, plainly inſtrułts the Audience, that what be ſays p. 16, 177 
of hi Church Behaviour is deſignd for their Con- 
tempt, and not for their Imitation. *Tis deſigned *|| 
for their Diverſion, if he pleaſes, which Pm miſta- | 
ken if the Subject will allow of. Let Lord Fop- 
pington ſpeak. | 5 | 

I. Fop. Madam, Sunday is a vile Day, I muſt 
confeſs; I intend to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
that the Players may work upon it.—— 4 Man muſt 
have little, to do there,' that can give an Account of 
the Sermon. But if I can't give an Account of the 
Ladies, I deſerve to be excommunicated. —— There's 
my Lady Tattle, Sc. are the prettieſt Company in view, we? 
the World. One is ſtrangely apt at Church to mind p 5x. | 
what one ſhould not do, meaning the Prayers and the Relapſe, 
Sermon, 8 3 HIP P. 32, 33 

Now who can miſcarry under ſuch Inſtruction as 
this? A Man muſt be of a very low Form in his 
Underſtanding, not to ſee the Drift of the Au- 
thor. This is Seraphick Satyr, all Light and Heat. 
Virtue muſt needs be refreſh'd,” and Conſcience a- 
lard ſtrongly, by ſuch Admonitions ! Inſtead of 
giving a frightful Idea of Profanenefs, the Matter 
$ all turn'd into a Jeſt; and the Audience deſired 

| 3 to 
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S8 VDeſence of the ſhort View, & c. 
1 to laugh at thoſe Practices which will damn then, 
14 Theſe are admirable Sentences to rally Religion 
with, to furniſh a young Libertine, and keep A. 
theiſm in 'Countenance! So much for the Many 
ef Speaking. And as for Lord Foppingtor's Chan. 
cter, that won't excuſe him. As the Poet has ma. 
nag' d the Buſineſs, this Lord is not ſo contempt. 
Paw, Nc. ble. For ſome of the beſt Raillery in the Ply 
Wy yp. 9%. falls to his Share, as I have ſnewn already, And 
| * were it otherwiſe, no Pretence of Character can 
vi, Juſtify ſuch profane Sallies. But theſe Poets, if they 
. 7 62, 63 can get a Fool, a Bully, or a Libertine, tg fly ou 
into Smut or Irreligion, they are ſafe enough. Thu 
, | . they can pleaſe and fence at the ſame Time; and the 
| Cbaracter, as they fanſy, is a Cover for the Trick. 
But there is much more of Art than fair Dealing 
0 in this Expedient. I wiſh they would conſider, 
tis the Poet that ſpeaks in the Perſons of the 
Stage; and that he who makes a Man mad, muſt 
| anſwer for his Diſtraction. ut. 
wy 2-77- The Vindicator can find no Reaſon for my Quarr! 
1% to Young Faſhion, unleſs tal becauſe I trok' bim for 
Bis Friend. Then I was much to blame. But the 
worſt is, this Gentleman contradicts: himſelf in che 
next Sentence; and ſays, I accus d his younger Bro. 
1 ber for kicking his Conſcience dawn Sui. Well. 
vin, &c. That's ſomething ; but not all the Quarrel. 1:con- 
5. 431.  plain'd of him likewiſe for a Hniſh's Pehauchee; 
and exhibited a long Bill againſt him. This the 
* 18. Vindicator is pleas'd to ſlide over: And inſtead 0 
deefending his Libertine, finds fault with my cal 
ding him His Favourite. And why ſo? Hasche not 
7 a Plot, a Fortune, and a/creditable 
Figure? And are not all theſe Signs of good Will 
Bid. and Inclination? Well, lt his Wife is liteiy t. malt 
vis Heart ate. Indeed, ſo fays the Vindicator. But 
Dung Fuſbion tells another Story. He is in no 
Fright about the Matter. Upon cgſerving ſome 
Signs of Extravagance in Hoyden, he ſays to 5 
5 C * 5 3 
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Reply to the Short N indicarinm, 8c. 26g 
if, (and then you may be ſure he delivers his real 


he does me wrong; I never queſtioned his Expe- - » 
rience in theſe Matters. Since he puts me upon't, 
| am willing to believe him a good Authority in 
the Cafe: And that he is well qualified to pro- 
nounce upon the Growth and Improvement of this 
Myſtery. What if the Profeſſion ſoars ſomewhat bigb- 
e than formerly, bope lis not grown creditable? If 
tis infamous in a Peaſant; tis more ſo in a Perſon - 
of Figure? Why then is it not laſh'd and ſtigma- 
ti“ d? Why han't we ſome of Plautus's and Te- 
rence's Diſcipline upon't? Why is the Poet's Fine go pref. 
Gentleman put upon this Drudgery? To uſe the Relapſe. 
Profeſſion thus gently, and pay it ſo fair a Re- 
ſpect, is the way to make it ſoar ſtill higher, and 
bring it more into Faſhion. But the Vindicator's 
Civilities. to Pimping were not the only Thing 
which I objected: I obſerv'd that Worthy and BE © 
rinthia made it an Act of Chriſtian Charity, and ral- , ge 
lied profanely upon the Office. But *ris. not this y. 51, 143. 
Gentleman's Method to ſpeak to the Difficulty. 

He tells me, tis a dull Thing to expect any 
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lender People are entertaining ſometimes. Why 
mayn't the Woman. be a-little Witty if ſhe was 
born ſo, eſpecially hen ſhe is to divert the Com- 
pany? All Nurſes are not Fools, any more than 
Poets are Wits. Beſides, I did not expect any 
great Matters from her in this Kind. But though 
e has not Wit, ſhe ought to have Humour? So 

that when. ſhe is out of Character in her _—_— 
neſs, 


Thing not dull from a Nc. And why ſo? As, % 


= Thoughts to the Audience) tis no Matter. She brings 

„ Eftate will afford me 8 ſeparate Maintenance. We Relapſe; || 
„e here's no Danger of Mortification. This So-“ 6. 
+ WM liloquy is extreamly Moral! It teaches the Art af 2-4 
+ WT marrying the Eſtate without the Woman, and 

i. Wl makes a noble Settlement upon Lewdneſs. | 
ay The Vindicutor complains, becauſe I wont take p. 18, 19%. 
M Vord in the Buſineſi of Pimping. Under favour, 


| 


127 Defence of the ſhort View, dc 
.- neſs, and ſpeaks contrary to Cuſtom” and Prob 
| bility, when the Race and Spirit of her Diſcourſe, WI 4: 
lies only in the Abuſe of two or three'folema Ex. Wl 
preſſions of Scripture, I ſay, when this happens, 
tis pretty plain the Poet's Deſign is to treat the 4 
Audience at the Expence of Religion. 
The Vindicator ſets down ſome more of Nurse. 
fine Speech which I had omitted. She calls Hul 
Prieſt of Baal, and tells him, her Conſcience flies ii 
her Face for taking bis Advice; and that bis Abſolu 
tion is not worth an old Caſſock. Now all theſe fine 
Sentences are only for Diverſion. Tis nothing 
but cracking a Feſt upon a Chaplain; and he ſhould 
be very ſorry to ſee the Day when ſuch 4 Liberty 
(where it has no Alluſion to Religion) ſhould be'brought 
within the Verge of Profaneneſs. And how does he 
prove a jeſt on a Chaplain ſuch a warrantable Piece 
of Raillery? Has not a Chaplain the ſame Com- 
miſſion- and - Buſineſs with another Clergyman? 
And if fo, why ſhould his Treatment be more 
. Courſe? If there's no Diſtinction in the Office, why 
ſhould there be any in the Uſage? But it may be 
the Vindicator may think his Authority ſunk upon 
the Score of Obligation; and that Eat ing and 
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Drinking are better than · Prayers and Sacraments. Ml ® 
But this Paſſage of Nurſes has no Allufion to Reli. 
gion. That's ſtrange! Is ſporting in'Scripture Phraſe * 

jo foreign to that Subject? Elas the Drolling on 

the Prieſt's Bleſſing, upon the Power of the X. ( 

and the Inſtitution of our Saviour, no Alluſion to Ml /* 
Religion? If this Gentleman had the ſtating of 

Profaneneſs, twould ſhrink into a narrow Com- * 

paſs. It would be no eaſy Matter to talk amiſs; WW * 

and the Laity would have as little Sin left chem, t 

as the Clergy would have fair Quarter. h 
Wortbys Addreſs to the fine Procureſs Bern- 

thia, muſt now be enquir'd into. Upon her Pro- 
miſe of a lewd Aſſiſtance, his Gratitude is won- h 


derfully rais'd and devout. Thou Augal 75 


Reply 40 the Short Vindicatiou, cc. 221 
let ne fall down and adore thee, He ſays, if I had ind pz. | 
quoted ber Anſiver, I bad given a better Charafter Lie. Kc. | 
of bin; and be thinks of my felf. Truly, I would“ - 

ladly oblige both of us, but Pm afraid twon't “ 2 - 
* Time: However, let's hear Berinthias An. _ 
ſwer. Ber. Thou Miniſter of Dartneſi get up again; Relapſe, 
for I hate to ſee the Devil at bis Devotions, This ? 91. 
is to make amends for t' other. I can't perceive | 
how. One Man injures his Neighbour, and ano- 
ther blames him for't; does this cancel the Guilt, 
and make the Fact nothing? One Man ſpeaks Blaſ- 
wap and another reproves him; does this ju- _ 

fy the Boldneſs, or make the Words unſpoken? 

But by this Anſwer, the Audience are put in mind Vindp.23; | 
ſhe is not ſuppoſed to deſerve that Compliment. I cant 
ſee that neither. Berintbia's Anſwer looks rather 

like a Deſign of carrying on the Profaneneſs, and 
continuing the Religious Banter. Her Character 

is looſe throughout the Play, and ſhe never ſays 
ought that's good, unleſs to abuſe it. The Poet 
might eaſily ſee, that Inſtruction in her Mouth 

was moſt likely to be miſunderſtood and miſcarry. 
There's no Occaſion for much quoting, the next 
Lines will ſhew us how ſignificant her Advice muſt 

needs be. e n 

Well, (ſays Worthy) my incomparable Berinthia, 
bow ſhall I requite you? | SIE, 

Ber. O nc er tronble your ſelf about that: Virtue Relapſe; 
(alias Pimping) is its own Reward. There's a Plea- ibid. 
fare in doing good, which ſufficiently pays it ſelf. Here's 
a Lecture of Philoſophy well apply'd! This is an 
admirable Lady to correct ill Sentences, and give 
am to the Audience! And yet the Jeſt on't is, 
the Man's not pleas'd becauſe I did not commend 
him for his Care. Truly he muſt excuſe me, Iam 
not ſo full of Panegyrick as this comes to. . 

Icited L. Brute for ſaying the Part 3 a down- 
right Wife is to cuckold ber Huſband. The Addi- 
tion of /etting it down as a Precept is all his own, 
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[ 1 Vind. p. 1 Compliment to the Ladies! And whether the Vn. 
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and Precept, it Fupbesbes general 


A Deſence of the bas View, &6 
and ſo conſequently is the foul. Play too, vi 
pear by the Lady 2 Words. 1 


right Wife. and cucbold hips: ls, not to Play the 
* Knave,. and to play che; Part of the Knave th 
ſame Thing? This, thoꝭ it does not imply Dug 
Practice, Truth 
in Notion, and Proptiery of Character: And as 
Man cannot be {aid to be a 332 without play. 
ing knaviſn Tricks; ſo by .the.Poet's reaſoning, x 
Woman can't be faid 77 lay the downright Mi, 
unleſs ſhe injures her Huſband... This is a great 


-  dicator. has. Reaſon 7s a/# their Pardons far. ing In 
| Joſt or in Earneſt, the Reader mult judge. 
He owns Lady Brute in her next Reply, au. 
that which at firſt View ſeems much more lialle 40 Hr. 
2 This Confeſfon 1. man than a0 
let the Lady ſpeak. 47. er 
L. Brute. My, afier all thire more bo be ſal 
for's (for Adultery) than you'd imagine, Child, | 
now, actording to the ftrith Statute Lau of Religiu, 
I. ſhould; do wrongs but if there were a Caurt of Ghats 
cery in — 1 ſoould-tr fire to caſt bin- 
Belind. q there were a 00 of Lord 1 
might. N 
4. Brute. Ir cithes I Bald infallibly ry my 
Cauſe. Why be iis the firſt Ao. (le had been 
worſe if he had been the ſecond:). Not .. 
Belind. Ay, but you ow: we . return good 
for evil. „ 


ow” BP Brute. That may be a Miſtake in the Tran 


25 


Thus the altice of God, rhe Court * Heayes, 


S. Mat. v. — the Precepts of our Saviour are tidiculed 


And what can make Satisfaction for theſe horribi 
Outrages? Not all the Blood in a Man's Veins 
The Mercy that pardons ſuch Boldneſs, had need 
be n Hup the Vindicator has taken care * 
Lf a 3 
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Reply to the ſhort avi 
ber Raillery ſhould Wot. 1 1 0 


pinto. oy, ce 
on, till I make. you. begin 15 t 
cel 


* made Ys Tis P. 4. 0 
i) This 18 an pn rey he on nm 
te blaſphemes in Jeft erts the any ö 
0 . 50. ing drehe 72 well the 620 this. 

wn Fo be commended for bis Caution + 1 Fo percei | 


and Religian are very, ſignificant Things » wi t 
People! 
10 cer Young Faſbign fram his very pro- 8 2 EY 
ine App cation of . Providence, he ſays c View, dec. 
Bad) knows the Word Providence in (common. Nif- p. 53. 
courſe goes for aches A Man that's ſinking Will 
catch at a Weed. I am ſorry I muſt ſpend my time 
about Words, eſpecially in fo plain a Signification. 
But ſince the Buſineſs muſt be undertaken, I ſhall TWP 
endeaygur-at a brief Satisfaction. We 5 My obſerve dur, — 
then, that Tully, in his Philoſophic racts, di- J. i. RES 
Witiaguithes Providence from the Epicurean Syſtem 4671. l. 2. 
wi of Chance: and Fortune, Providence and Diving b. der” | 
U ie are with him the ſame Thin ing. The 476 — 
N Empcror Marcus Autoninus Phileſapiacs has this Re- 
1 gious Bappſtulation, ; ri 4% S n Rechne ner Het, 
1 o XEV® 3 3 Who weauld le in a Wo Au- 
1 auen þ by the Geds and Providence? Jo far a 
te Engliſh Anthority. Sir, R Eſerange in 
lis Ae 5 Fables, uſes LK wats; Kt, nag 2 78. 
ai quently for the 8 of the World by the? 2 
Deity; but no otherwiſe that I remember. 
vi more particularly in the 187 and 211 Pages, he | 
makes the Notion of Fortune and Providence 1 
bind, and oppoſes the one to the other. This 
Gentleman is well non 4 be a Maſter of 
va ar therefore I chuſe 98 inſtance 5 him. 


uh 97. 2 1 
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plers Re Moy, the Relapſer takes Providence for 


Divine Appoint 
Being. 


"44 4 Berinthi 
bas ſhewn'us what ſpeed we may expe 


affirm, the Woman is not litemd to a Text in gore 
Fal, or any other Way? He had much bettter drop 
i. _», the Cauſe, than plead it thus untowardly. To r 
turn to the Relapſe. Berintbia goes on in Pulpt 
Phraſe, and 1 N N her Employment very intel 
ligibly. At laſt ſhe mentions Uſe and Application, 
and brings them up to the Point of Debaucher), 
By her talking, you would think there was littl 
Difference between Lewdneſs and Religion. And 
that Whoring and Preaching, a Church and! 
Bawdy-Houſe might be treated alike. This fins 
 _ ' Diſcourſe the Vindicator, out of his great Mode 
Find.p.26. 2. calls an inoffenſive Simile, and ſays it abuſes u 
ren | e 
Berintbia concludes in Blaſphemy, and joins tht 
Atheiſt and the Procurefs together. Now conſidn 
(ſays ſhe) what has been faid, and Heaven give ju 
Relapſe, ' Grace to put it in Practice; that is, to take Bern 
* hid." © © thia's lewd Counſel, to proftitute her Virtue, and 
View, &cc. turn Whore. Theſe Words would be always pro- 
7. 55. fane upon the Se, but the Application of then 
bere is flamingly blaſphemous. The Vindicato 
as s P Defence 
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ſelf is extraordinary. He runs 2 great Le 


Auſiver to. Mr. Go NxREV I. 225 
Defence is remarkable. He grants bee Wordt are p. 27. 
often uſed at the Cloſe of a Sermon, and therefore per- 

haps might as well have been let alone. It ſeems the 

Caſe is ſome what doubtful, he is not ſure. but that 

: Man may as well blaſpheme as let it alone! One 


had need of Patienee to read this. But St. Mir St. Jude! 


chael did not rail 9 the Devil, and therefore 1 
ſhall paſs it over. His lame Excuſe from thè Cha- 
rafter and Manner T have diſproy'd already. This 
Berinthia has a very ſcandalous, Soliloquy; ſhe retap/e; 
thanks Heaven for her Impudence, and 1 p. 40. 
ouſly bold and profane: Which, beſides the Irre 
gion, is an odd way of treating her Sex and Fi- 

ure. 24870 1 * 
5 We are now come to the . Abuſe of the Clergy, | 
And here the Vindicator's Method of Purging him- 
batyr upon the Rights and Privileges of 9 r. | 
ey. I perceive. the little Juſtice I endeavoured to 
do that Order, won't down with him. By his Rea- - - 
ſoning, one would think the World ſtrangely Prieſt- 
ridden, and all Ages, Countries, and Religions, 
extreamly to blame! If you'll take his Word fort, 
Riches, Plenty and Power, are very improper Things 9. 30; 
for a Churchman. f 


And yet this Gentleman owns 
the Inſtitution of the Clergy te be the maſt effeftual ibid. 
Means of promoting our Happineſs .in this World, and 
the other. Say you ſo? Then ſure they ought to 
have a Share in the common Advantages. Ac. 
knowledgment ſhould always bear ſome Proportion 
to Obligation, Where's the Gratitude, or eyen 
the Juſtice of acting otherwiſe? If Riches and 
Power are Things deſirable, why. ſhould not the 
Clergy come in with the reſt; if whey, are not, why 


are t grudged them? To put the Prieſthood un- 
der a Di advantage in the Sate, only for having 
God's Commiſſion, is an odd way of ſhewing our 
Religion, *Tis ſomewhat hard a Man ſhould be 


barr'd the Conveniencies of this Life, for helping 


Hogs 7 his 


4 


| 


his Neighbours to a better. To coy Are not 

the Clergy of the fame humane Nature with other 
People? Have they not the fame Neceſſities for 
this World, and the ſame Conſeience and Diſcre. 
tion to uſe it? - Generally ſpeaking, Poverty does 
as ill with a Preeft as with a Poet. Tis apt to fink 
the Spirits, to make the Mind grow anxious and 
feeble in the Diſcharge of Function. If Riches are 
fo mvincibly dangeraus, why don't the Chriſtian 
 _ Laity part with them, and like Crates, throw their 
Gold into the Sea? But does not this Plea for the 


j 
N 


a"! ſtianity ; or as the Vindicator tob lightly expreſſes 
g | 5. 30, it, does it not ſuppoſe, that Chriſt and his Apoſtle 
| 38 took the Thing by the wrong Handle? By no means. 
1 The Cafe is not the fame. The Apeſtles had 3 
W342: iis. Power of working Miracles to'hotd up their Cha- 
4 v. Fi racter, and make way for their Doctrine. They 
if 125 l. g. could cure Diſeaſes and infli& them; kill and male 
| Cor. v. g. Alive, puniſh and oblige in the higheſt Manner, 
l They had Nature at their beck, and Omnipotence 
about them. Such Credentials needed no other 
Recommendation. Such Muſtrious Poverty out- 
mines imperial Grandeur, and makes a Cottage 
look nobler than a Court. But this glorious Af- 
fiſtance was lent but for a few Ages. When Chri- 
ſtianity was once eſtabliſhed, and Princes converted 
to the Faith, the End of Miracles went off, and 
the Power was recalled. From this Time the 
Church was left in ſome Meaſure to humane Pru- 
dence, and Civil Policy. When the Heavens were 
thus ſhut in; and the other World withdrew, there 
was more Occaſion of Ar to this. Now 
temporal Advantage, and ſecular Support, grew 
much more feafoneble, and the Church wi? 7 
ged to preſerve her Authority by ſome of the Mo- 
thods of Civil Governours. But the indicator ſays, 
Religion is not a Cheat, and thersfore bas no Need & 
Trappings. A Judge is no Cheat neither. T wh well 
5 2 own 
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known he has good Commiltion..- To what Pur- 
poſe then are all | theſe Formalities of the Court 
all this Expence in Solemnity and Retinue? Cant 
the old Gentleman come like an Uropian Sypbogran- Moor's Us 
ta, with a Wiſp of Graſs upon a Pole. Away, '9- 
cries the Vindicalor, with all this unneceſſary State. 
Why muſt the Charge be given in Furs and Scarlet, 
ahh the Law will operate every jot as well in Lea- 
tber? However, this Gentleman will have it, that 
" an Ambaſſador who comes with advantageaus Projo: bid. 
he fals, flands in no Need of Page to procure bim Re- 
es. This Project would fave a great Deal of 
i» Money? But there are few Prinees of his Mind. 
„What 74665 the Vindicator mean by all this good 
„ Huſbandry? Would he have an Ambaſſador travel 
dne a Carrier, with @ Port-manteau behind him 
Loch Equipage would repreſent ſtrongly, and give. 
7 4 noble Idea of his. Buſineſs. In ſhort, as Things 
* WH find, Government of all Kinds require ſomewhat 
„of Figure. Appearance goes 12 Way in the 
© WH Expediting of Affairs, Naked eaſon won't al- 
TW ways do. The Generality muſt have their Senſes 
- WY firuck, and their Imagination affected. Thus Au- 
thority i is beſt refreſh'd, and the Ends of the In- 
ſtitution ſecured. For this Purpoſe Miracles were 
wrought; and hen they ceaſe, tis proper to = 8 
ply to the uſual Expedients. | 

And now I ſhall venture to odfreme the Erſt vr 31 | 
Article of bis Hereſy, as he calls it, with this Truth, | 
viz. Wat the Shepherd who has leaſt Meat at bone 
in his Houſe, has moſt Bujineſs: For Iadigence has a 
very working Head; and a Man is always moſt 
full of Care, when he does not know how to live: 
And for the ſame Reaſon, he that has the beſt 
Fortune, may be moſt at leiſure, becauſe he has 
others to manage his Affairs. 

The Vindicator in his ſecond Article diſcourſes of þ- 3a. 
batce and Sops, &c. Bur he has cook'd the Alle- 
N TO chat I know not well what to make 
r N N On't. 
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on't.” If he reaſons from the Kitchen upon theſs 
Subjects, he muſt talk by himſelf. His third Arti. 
cle I have ſpoken to already, and am now to con. 
ſider it farther. For 

„ 5 The Yindicator pretends, That Piety, Lanig 
Charity and Humility, would ſecure the Clergy from 
Neglect, much better than Power and Revenue. 
on a View. of the whole, one and t'other will 
found to do very well together. For firſt, If Pie- 
ty and Power are not to be reconciPd, and a 
Man muſt either throw up his Fortune or his Creed, 
the Laity will be oblig'd to the ſame Reſignation. 
The Incloſures of Property and Privilege muſt be 
broken down, and all Things laid in common. But 
if tis poſſible for a Man to be pious with a Pen- 

ny in his Pocket, the Clergy. I ſuppoſe may be 
ſo, with as little Difficulty as their Neighbours, 
'Then as for Learning, Poverty, and this Advan- 
tage are inconſiſtent. As the World goes, there's 
little Knowledge to be had without Money. A 
Man may get Honeſty for nothing ; bur if he will 
have any Senſe to't more than ordinary, he muſt 
Pay y for't. There are ſome few Exceptions to this 
ule, - but generally ſpeaking it holds true. To 

go on. Charity is much better exerciſed wy av 
venue than without it. *Tis true, a Beg 
have as large a Soul as a Prince. But Will with 

+ out Power, is neither ſo clear nor ſo ſerviceable. 
He that can go no farther than a good Wiſh, is 
_ oftentimes only kind in his Conſcience, and a Be. 
nefactor to himſelf. For where the Heart is invi- 
ſible, the Obligation muſt be ſo too. But Power 
brings ſecret Goodneſs into Light, and makes i 
appear unqueſtionable. And to come cloſer to the 
Subject, I believe if the Preacher could dine all the 
Poor of the Pariſh every Sunday, his Sermon would 
be more ſignificant.. His Table would aſſiſt his 
_ Pulpit, and his Charity reinforce his Reaſoning 
They'd firſt come to him for the Loaves, wy ths 


Reply to the ſhort ¶ matcation, &c. 229 
x the Doctrine. And laſtly, as for Humility, Ia. 
nee with the Vindicator, I think it molt neceſſary, - 
ind that no Man can be a Chriſtian without it.” 
But whether J have the ſame Notion of this Vir- 
ne with our Author or not I can't tell. To be 
umble, a Man is bound not to be full of him- 
ſelf, or grow ſtiff upon any Advantage, but give 
al the Glory to God. He muſt be fair in Conver- 
ation, not deſpiſe the leaſt Mortal, but rather 
ſtoop to oblige thoſe upon lower Ground. Thus 
fr without doubt all Clergymen, and all Chriſtians 
are concern'd to be hike But to be ſervile and 
ſheepiſh, to humour Pride, and blow up Conceit, 
this is quire another thing. There's neither Hu- 
mility, Diſcretion, nor ſo much as Honeſty in ſuch 
Management. *Tis little Knavery, and paraſitical 
Meanneſs; and Churchmen, of all People, ſhould 
ſtand clear of ſo uncreditable an Imputation. Now 
tis this Sort of Humility the Sage would put up- 
on them. The Yindicator and Mr. Congreve are Congreve 
wonderfully for an humble Clergy: And ſo are ſome — | 
of the proudeſt Men I ever met with. If *tis faid 
the Clergy are bound to be Exemplary, I willing-.--+ 
ly grant it. But Example ſuppoſes other Perſons + 
concern'd beſides thoſe who ſet it. If the Clergy - 
are to be Examples, tis becauſe the Laity are bound 
to follow. them: And in Humility. too, as well as 
in other Duties. For if the Teachers are bound to 
be humble, the Hearers without queſtion are under 
the ſame Obligation. The Argument might be 
pres'd farther, but I rather chuſe to leave it with 
dhe Reader. And fince we are on the Subject of 
Humility, the Vindicator and Mr. Congreve would 
do well to think on't. It, as this Gentleman ob- 
ſerves, He who teaches Piety and Morglity to the 
World, is a great Brnefactor to Mankind: Then by 
the Rule of Contraries, he who teaches Immora- 
hy muſt be as great a Nuſance. He who makes 
it his Buſineſs to exterminate Virtue and Conſcience, 
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and debauch both Praktice and Principle,” nt 


needs be a Misfortune to the. Age. Unleſs wat 1 
can clear themſelves of this Im utation, they obg ll 1 
to be wonderfully modeſt and unpretending,” TM t 
be the Author of irreparable Miſchicf ; to deſtrozl t: 
the Innocence of Life, the Securities of Goyen.Ml 5 
ment, and the Expectations, of the World to come, Ml p 
are powerful Reaſons for Humility. Thoſe sb it 
in any Meaſure lie under this Charge, can hardly » 
bend too low, or think themſelves leſſer than real. WM ( 
be chewed . 5s 2 | 
Pro. Wife, - The Vindicator would make us believe, tba 
2. 45» 46, Sir John Brute's debauching in a Gown, was no A. 
View, c. Duſe of the Clergy. That's 8 ! I rake it tte 


Company were merry with the Diſguiſe, *Twa 
the Habit and Function which made the Scene d. 
Wg. The Oaths and Lewdneſs would not have 
made half the Muſick in a Lay- Character: And the 

Cuonſtable's Jeſts would have been but heavy upon 

another Occaſion. Beſides, Sir Jobn is made tos. 

biulſe his pretended Brethren, and the Juſtice fall 

Pro. Wife, in general upon the Order. And is it no Diſſer. 

45+ 51. vice to be thus executed in Effigy, and made a 

Madman by Repreſentation? If a lewd Perſon could 
ſteal his Neighbour's Shape, and then play all his 
Pranks in't, I ſuppoſe he would have no Thank 
for his Pains. en the Badge of a Man's Office, 
which ſhould give him Credit, is ſhewn ridiculous, 

J fanſy he has Reaſon to complain. If the Vind- 

_ _#ater is of another Mind, 125 practiſe the ſame 

3 upon a Judge or a Lord Mayor, and ſet 


| _- how the Jeſt will take. 8 My if Ss RR] | 
, Re. I obſerv'd upon the Relapſe, that Bull the Chap 
. lain, wiſh'd the married Couple joy, in Language 
& horribly Smutty and Profane. I confeſs, I could not 
5. 35. go on with it. And what ſays the Vindicator to 
chis? Why he plucks up his Spirits, and lays it all 
upon the Board; no Body could have tranſcrib'd 
4 foul Paſf, age more honeſtly, And now * wer 
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ſülpect the Man to be otherwiſe than Innocent? 
Thus ſome People, When 8 going to put a 
Trick upon, you, eh "> m bare, and pre- 
tend ſtrongly to fair dealing. But here the Mat- 
ter was too groſs for a cleanly Conveyance. To 
argue this Point any farther, would be an ill Com- 
pliment to the Reader, and therefore I ſhall paſs 
it over. I charg'd the Relapſe, Preface and Play, View, & 
with a great deal more ſcandalous Abuſe of the “ 71, 187 
Clergy ; Hat this the Vindicator is pleas'd to over- | 
look. And as to the irreligious Part, he only fays, “ 35. 
is juſt as profane as the reſt; which though it may 
not come up to the Merits of ſome Pallages, is 
Character bad enough in all Conſcience. - 
We are now advanc'd to a nem Chapter. And 
here the Vindirator would fain know which way 1 | 
make it appear, That Conſtant is bis Model for a p. 4 
fine Gentleman, and that he is brought upon the Stage 
for Imitation. This Demand is ealily ſatished. That 
he ſands. for a fine Gentleman, is evident from 
his Senſe, his Breeding, and his Figure. Now theſe 
Circumſtances, with the fair Treatment he, meets 
with, make him a Model for Imitation. This Con- 
ſequence follows naturally from. the Advantagt of 
his Character. For moſt young People of any Pre- 
tences, love to be counted fine Gentlemen. Ane 
when. Vice has Credit, as well as Pleaſure annex d, 
the Temptation is dangerouſly fortiſiet. 
The Vindicator tells che Reader, So boneſt p. 43. 
Doctor daes not underſtand the Nature of Comedy, tho | 
be made it his Study fo long. For the Buſineſs of Co- 
medy is to ſbero People what they, ſhould do, by repre- 
[enting them doing what they ſhould: not &. Nor is 
there any Neceſſity to explain the Moral to the Au: * | 
dience. For all this Livelineſs, Pm afraid this hos vnd. 5. 
neſt Poet, neither underſtands Comedy nor himſelf, 
and that's ſomewhat worſe. Not himſelf, becauſe 
he contradicts what he wrote before. For in the 
Beginning of his Yinditation, he acquaints us, — 
3 careful 


1 
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282. ADefence of the bert View, Ac 
careful he was to explain the Moral for fear of 
Miſconſtruction. Tes; for fear the Boxes and the 
Pit ſhould miſinterpret him. But now the Tale 
is quite turn'd, and there's no Need of a Philoſd- 

pher to unriddle the Myſterrrx. 
2. He miſtakes the Nature of Comedy. This we 
may learn from Ben Jobnſon, who acquaints the 
_ Univerſity, That be has imitated the Conduct of the 
Antients: In whoſe Comedies the Bawds, &c. yea and 
oftimes the Maſters too, are multed, and that fitly, it 
being the Office of a Comick Poet to imitate Fuſtice, 
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Poet to imitate Fuſtice, &e. then certainly Rewards 
and Puniſhments ought to be rightly apply'd; 
WH then a Libertine ought to have ſome Mark of Diſ. 
flavour ſet upon him, and be brought under Diſ- 
.. vu, cipline and Diſgrace? To fay the Buſineſs of Ce. 
e. 58, medy is to ſhew People what they ſhould do, by repre- 
00. 107. ſenting them doing what they ſhould not, is a pleaſant 
1 way of arguing! What, is the Stage to be read 
backwards, and conſtrued by Contradiction? When 
they talk Smut muſt we underſtand them in a Senſe 
of Modeſty, and take all their Profaneneſs for pious 
Expreſſion? Then by the ſame Rule, when they 
ſay any thing that's good, we muſt conclude they 
have a lewd Meaning. This is an admirable Com- 
paſs to fail by; ſuch piloting muſt needs diſcover 
all the Rocks and Quick-ſands in the Voyage! This 
undiſtinguiſhing Method ar the beſt, would be like 
* "pu up the Buoys, quitting the Helm, and 
eaving the Paſſengers to ſteer at their Diſcretion. 

But as the Poets manage the Matter, tis ſtill more 
dangerous. For to ſhew a Religious Perſon ridicu- 
Jous; to give Figure and Succeſs to an ill Chara- 
| . Rter, and make Lewdneſs modiſh and entertaining, 
is the way to miſmark the Nature of Good and 
Evil, and confound the Underſtandings of the 
Find.p.46. Audience. *Tis the way to hide the Flaws in Be- 
ö haviour, to varniſh the Deformity, and make the 
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and inſtruti to Life. Is it the Office of a Comick 


Reply tothe ſhort Fimdicatton, &c. 293 
Blmi/bes look ſnining. The Vindicator inſiſts, Tat 
Conſtant ſays nothing to juſtify the Life be leads, ex- 

t, Kc. What needs he? He is ſufficiently juſti- ,_. 
ed in his Character and Uſage, and in not being 
puniſh*d. Let's have the reſt, He does not juſtify Page 47- 
the Life he leads, except where he's Pleadivg with Lach 

Brute to debauch ber, and ſure no body will ſuppoſe bim 

there to be ſpeaking much of his Mind. Why not? 

Does a Man who argues againſt Conſcience, and 

talks like an Atheiſt never ſpeak his Mind? If a 
Libertine pleads in his own Defence, why muſt he 

not be ſuppos'd to be in earneſt? Beſides, how 

could Conſtant expect to carry the Cauſe, unleſs the 
Colours look*d fair, and the Reaſon probable? To 

give this Spark his due, he makes the moſt of his 
Matters. He endeavours to inform the Lady, 

That Virtue conſiſts in Goodneſs and Pity, not in ſnar- Provok's 
ling frait-laced Chaſtity. That Honour is a Phantome, Wife, 
and that the Importance of it lies in the Cuſtom of the t 34. 
Country, not in the Nature of the Thing; and pre- 

tends Precedents for a contrary Practice. In ſhort, 

Hobs and Spinoſa could ſcarcely have faid more for 

him, This is admirable Inſtruction! And Lady 114. 
Brute for all the Shrewdneſs of her Anſwers, con- 
feſſes herſelf puzzled, and ſuffers the Intrigue to 

go on. In a word, if the young Ladies (the Vindi- proves 
cator takes ſuch Care of) have nothing but this Wife, 35. 
Dialogue for their Security, I ſhould think them in 

a dangerous Condition. And here I can't but take nA. 
notice how the Vindicator contradicts himſelf again. 
He makes the Lady turn Philoſopher, and gives an 14g. 
Interpreter to the Poppet-Show. Ae, 47. 

I tax'd his Bellinda for confeſſing her Inclination p;,,, Kc. 
to a Gallant. For this he calls me an unfair Adver- r. 
ſary, as if I had miſreported him, adding withal, p,,, 47. 
that Bellinda only ſays, I ber Pride ſbould make ber y;,,, g- 
marry a Man ſhe bated, ber Virtue would be in danger . 
from the Man ſbe low d. His Play will ſoon R 
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this Controverſy, and ſhew on which Side the Us Wh 
_ fairneſs lies. Bellinda's Words are theſe: 
L 1  Provl'd Bellind. to Lady Brute. G my Con dente "err 
| e ot for your Affait in the Bailunce, I. fhould 9D Rear ty 
|  * pick up ſome odious Man of Duality yet, and only th 
I For Heartfree for a Gallant. This very Bellach 
il | Provok'd fiele before adviles Lady Brate to ſurrender her 
. Virtue to Conſtant. The Lady requites her in 4 


- 


. Taicable Encouragement. 
l Lad) Brute, If you did commit Fornltation, Chill 
iP t be but a good friendly part, if ere only 1 
keep me in Countenance whilſt commit — So, it ſeem 
ſhe muſt turn Whore, out of good Breeding. The 
two Ladies, in a private Dialogue, whete we mul 
ſuppoſe their Hearts are open, are extreamly in 
five and civil to their Sex! Lady Brute inform 
her Neece, that the Menare moſt of them Atheiſt, 
and believe the Women to be no better; that by Ml. * 
a Woman of Reputation, is meant no more than 1 Nr 
Woman of Diſcretion. To this Accufarion the Lady M*" 
pleads guilty, and confeſſes, That Wart of Indi" 
nation ſeldom protect any of ber Sex. And as for he 
* Fear, tis too weak a Reſtraint to hold them long of 
And were it not for their Cowardice, they would 
id likewiſe venture upon all che maſculine Vices of the 
aer Fighting, Swearing, Blaſpheming, &c. Here you have , 
Wife,p.65. the Secrets of the Cabinet, and Truth and Ceremony 
in abundance. This Author in his Vindicarion counts 
$ind 9.44, the Sex in his own Perſon. With all due Reſpeft (ay 
45+ he) to the Ladies, a Biſhoprick may prove as weighty 
+2. Reward, as a Wife, or a Miſtreſs either. It ſeems 
then in the Scale of this civil Gradarion, a Miftref, 
+. "that is a Strumpet, is à weightier Reward than 
Wife. Truly I think' the Vindicator pays his K+ 
ppells to the Ladies in this Place, almoſt as ur 
towardly as he did to the Devil before. Ern 
Io conclude with the ProvoFd Wife, The Men 
of Figure in this Play, (excepting the Juſtice, 12 
i makes 


Rephy is le Sher Vindication; xc. 187 


s but a ſhort} Enter) are 1 Feiber tines, 
1d paſs off without Cenſure or D ent. I eve. 
— Sir Jahn Character hay ſome Strokes af Dil- 155 1G. | 
OUragement., but he's made Log ealy at laſt, | 
nd brought to no Penance. The Women 
me of the ſame Inclinations; and the fame good a 
Luck with chem. *T'is wie, Lady Fami miſcar. 
es in her Deſign; has her Diſguiſe pull'd off, ap& | 
ills under ſome Confuſion, But then a to 
e notice, that this Lady was the moſt modeſt of 
he Company. Whatever her Thoughts were, ſhe 
has the Diſcretion to keep them in Referye. . This 
racamiſhnels, tis poſſible, drew down the Seve- 
ity of the Past. Had ſhe been as bad as the reſt, 
might ha ve fared better. But it ſeems, a Pre- 
tence to Virtue is an unfufferable Boldneſs, and he 
muſt be puniſt d in Jerrorem to her Sex. 
This tes, of Management puts me in Mind of 
Mr. Dennis*s Inge nuit y. He frankly confeſſes Lewd- 
neſs promoted by the Sage This is clear dealing: 
And I ſuppoſe, the main 8 of his ſaying that 
be Play-bowſe contributes ſo much to the Happiagly 
of the Nation. 
We are now come forward to the Remaris n 
the Relapſe. And here the Vindicalor does às good 
is confeſs he has made many fooliſb NN in his de 
Plaz. And by a peculiar Happineſs in his Under- 57. 
ſeems both ih lenſ ble, and farighed wWithit. 
The Vindicator pretends much to Morals and In- 
ſruction about Loveleſs and Amanda, but can't for- 
bear running upon the old Haunt. For after having 
made himſelf merry with a Veniſon Paſty ani a Lan- 
tard of Ale, he falls à quotiug the Lard Hmyer p. 6x. 
about his Hay, and in different haracters, n 
ſenſible of his Devotion. 

He goes an in the Relation of bis e 
Lead us not into Temptation once again = 5 og 
Loveleſs had 'no farther Ocraſtion for that Petition Ip. 65. 
vi the Poet is not of Lovelgſis Opinion. His 
m 


aking 
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|  _ making bold with fo ſolemn-a Sentence upon ſo 

a —— is ſome what to be ſuſpectedꝰ 

. 65. 69. He informs us that Loveleß and Amanda's Ven- 
| vas bunt upon 4 Rock, and rais'd upon the utm 

Strength d Foundation,” and bad Religion; Sc. to de. 

Relapſe, fend it. And yet this Pious Couple are for Maty- 

P. 2, 3. — Paradiſe, e and wiſh for immortal Seriſua- 


Charatters by the Importance of the Deſign: The In. 
portance of bis Play is Diverſion; and to gain this he 
Vind.p,.60, has broke through the Rules of the Drama. But 
| let his private Deſign be what it will, I ſtill fay, 
Young Faſhion, Lord Fopplington, and their Party, 
make the principal Figure in the Play: The Plot, 
the Fortune, and the Concluſion, the greateſt Part 
of the Play, and of the Perſons too is on their Side. 
As for poor Loveleſs, he ſinks too in the Middle of 
the Fourth Ad, and you may go look him. Here 
the Yindicator could not find in his heart to quote 
| fair; however he makes a Shift to ſay, that if the 
7. 7%. Play bad ſunł in tbe Fourth AF too, it bad been better 
than lis by juſt Twenty per Cent. If he does not mean 
Pounds I agree with him, ſo far as to own that if 
it had funk in the Third Ad it had been more va- 
+- * luable, For ſome Entertainments like dirty Way, are 
; always the better for being ſhort, However, does 
not this Confeſſion prove the Truth of my Remark, 
and that Loveleſs was a Character of inferiour Conſi- 
deration? Does the main Concern uſe to die ſo long 
before the Epilogue, and the chief Perſon go off 

| when about a Third of the Play is remaining? 
The Vindicator gives a home Thruſt. at Parting, 
but his Weapon like Scaramouchy's is made of 3 
' Ruſh. He complains mightily of unfair Dealing, 
and pretends I have ridiculed the Morality of the 
| 7.73, 74+ Scene between Worthy and Amanda. Thus he en- 
Aeavours to caſt a Miſt before the Reader , but 3 
Man muſt have bad Eyes not to ſee through it: For 


In 
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po than ſo profane and finiſhed a Debauchee, 


next, is one would think ſome what forced and un- 

natural: It looks at beſt but like the Grimace of a 

| Diſappointment, the Fox's Virtue when the Grapes 

were above his Reach. To make a Libertine talk 
like Plato, or Socrates, is Philoſophy miſplac'd, ls 
good Advice, but out of Character; the Soil and 

the Plant, the Man and the Morals won't agree. 
Thus it appears the Blot he makes ſo much a 
Noiſe with, f 


Reply oe ide Vindication, =Y \ 


this Reflection upon Worthy, I was notexamining 
5 Moral, but che Dremivics Virtues of his Play. 
This was ſo plain that twas impoſſible for the Vin. view, &c: 
fcator to overlook it. I ſay my Remarks in this 2. 218, 
place were only upon the Manners in a Poetict 226, 227. 
Senſe. My Buſineſs here was to ſhew the Incon- * 
ſiſtency of Worthy's Character, and the Unlikelihood 
of his Reformation; indeed what can be more im- 

robable than ſo ſuddain a Change | in Behaviour: il 

his Spark immediately before his Lecture of Phi- Relapſe, | 
loſophy had told Amanda that Sin no more was Keke _— 
too bard for Mortals. This by the way, is a bold —2—“— „ 
Contradiction of our Saviour, tis impious in the | 
Aﬀertioo, and lewd in the Application; ſo few - 
Words can hardly be charged with more -Profane- 
neſs. Here the Relapſer calls the Senſe of the Scrip- ID 
ture in queſtion, charges the Text with Untruth, — w 
does that which by his own Confeſſion amounts to 
Burkeſque. © 

To return to mortby; What can be more im- 


o weak in Principle, and ſo violent in Paſſionn 
ſhould run from one Extream to another? Should 
break through Cuſtom, and meramorphoſe Defire 

at ſo ſhort a Warnine? To ſolicit Rudeneſs, and 

talk Sentences and Morality, to be pious and pro- 

fane in the ſame Breath muſt be thu e 

To be all Pleaſure and Mortification ſo juſt t 

ther, a Mad-man one Minute and a Hermit t 


es in his own Tables; whether I have 5.73. 14. 
hit it, or not, the Reader muſt judge. I am glad. 78. 
| _ 
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to hear him ta of his Grave... 20] M8 a ſeaſ 
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| defend them, af done. 
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I have nothin On 197 che Lindieators, b 
hefore V Gy I hall, eg. 10 ane Objedion f 
. d by bene fender f Dramatick Poetr 9, de 
f 
d 


r, Dennis. ors endeavour to juſlify the 
Theatre: from — Silence of the Scri — I . The 
IE of i & N of God (ſay they) has no where condemu d 
Sus „the Apeſtles who, were 10 11a 
« Caſes, have giyen e ne, no 
' ner Chriſtians any 1 en 
24,0%. “ which is more, St. Pau — —— 0 
meſs of 9 *c Firing Mevander a Cami Poet, no he would M,, 
139, not have done unleſs he had a Approved h the 5 
4% Author and his Buſineſs too.“ This is the Sum of Wt 
what they offer. Now the Plea: of St. Paul's citing b 
Menander, is extreamly lender. Every o 24 
tenee in Scripture is nat commende 0 
J. i. 4. Mention. The Devil's Maxim of Skix fl, - 11 2 bu is Wp 
ſet down hut not for. our Imitation. Igrant chis Verle n 
ef Menander is Moral, and Sententious ; and without I m 
doubt St. Paul cited it to put the Chriſtians upon A 
their Guard, and that they might be aſham'd to fall N 


ar gings 


"ſhort of the Inſtructians-of the 7th But ro Wy; 
infer that St. Paul e all chat Menaager had Ml 
written, and that the Apoſtle. = 

| to the Corinthians: To conclude all ch 1 

uotation, is by 

gtyde would juſtify che Stage to . in 

the e e on 

EEE 
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with A "£30k to . for as Plutarch an 

ſerves, he was K pect to Ariſtophanes, a ver 
madeſt Poet. Be des this very Qu Quotation, , 255 evil 
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Communication corrupts good Manners, diſſerves the 
ht for. "Tis a Rebuke 


Purpoſe *twas brou 
of che Licentiouſnefs of our Stage, and a plain Dif- 
iverſion n 


countenance of ſo ſcandalous a | 


To proceed with the Oby I affirm that + 
Plays are plainly condemn” i Ss upon two ' 
Accounts. I ſay they are 00 'cohdetnin'd,” tho? 
not by expreſs Prohibition, yet by Principle and 


Conſequence, which'is the fame thing. 

1. "They e condemm d upon the Score of 1de- 

lury; they were Parts of Pagan Worſhip, and un- 
der that Notion unlawful co Chriſtians. But this 
Reaſon expiring in à great Meafure with the Hea- 
ten Religion, I ſhall-infiſt on it no farther, How- 
ever it proves thus much, that the Unlawfulneſs 
of every Liberty is not particularly mark d in Scrip- 
ure. For in the Apoſtlet time, Mr. Dennis allows P. 149, 
Plays were idolatrous and unlawful; and yet we ſee "+ 
wy Text does not declare 2 the Weatre 

7 ame. 

2. The Stage, ( particularly the” E one) is 
condemn' d in Scripture upon the Score of Smut and 
Profaneneſs; upon the Account of the Danger and . / | 
decency of ſuch Liberties. We are ſtrictly com- S. A. v. 


James v. 


manded in 2 not t6 Swear at all, to put away Ez v. 

dl Blaſphemy and filthy 'Commuttieation out of our cl iit. 
Mouth to ſerve God with Reverente, to be Sober and Heb. xii. 
Vyilant, to paſs the Time of our ſojourning bere in Fear, 1 Bt. i. 


t Pet. v. 


ad abſtain from all Appearance of Evil. And in + Theſ. v. 


vord, To have no Pleaſure in ſcandalous Practices, row. l 32. 


1 Fellowſhip with the unfruitful Works of Darkneſs, Eph. v. ot 
ut rather reprove them. Here's Evidence enough 
n all Reaſon, theſe Admonitions are full againſt 
our Stage. Not onẽ Play in forty can ſtand the Tt 
. ſo much as one ſingle Na” Bring the Theatre 
but to the Bible, and the is Beis peer ly diſcover d, r Sam. v. 
and falls like Dagon before the ek. 3. 
This Argument from = Silenes of our * 
an 


— N 


9 
und his Apgſtles is anſwer'd at large by the Biſhops 


A Defence of the ſhort View, &. 


the World. Now if theſe Things, and Inclinations, 
are not of God, the moving Repreſentations, and 


_any-Praiſe, think on theſe things. As if he had faid, 


| S ant | 0 
Meaus in his late Book againſt the Stage. Whig «« 
ß ſo much to the Purpoſe, I ſhall tranſlate i « 
Maximes for the | nen 1. tt 
& Re- _ © Thoſe (ſays, he) who would draw any Adv « 
2 te tage from this Silence may by the ſame Reaſol « 
medie, p, defend the Barbaxities of the Gladiators; ud 
71, &c. other ãbominable SpeZacles, which are all wil « 
e mention'd in Scripture, no lefs than Plays. T 
Holy Fathers who have dealt with this Objection i « 
will furniſh us with Matter for a Reply. We vil i: 
„then, That all engaging Repreſentations which. 

d excite, and fortify unlawful Deſires, are eon 

_ «« demn'd'1n Scripture, together with; the Vice 

„ they tend to. For the Purpoſe ; lewd Picture 
are cenſur'd by all thoſe Paſſages which dec 

- » in general againſt Immodeſty ; and the ſame ma. 

e be faid of Dramatick Repreſentations... St. Jolullif « 

1 Job. il. has comprehended the, Whole of this Subject ui 
15,  * the following Injunction. - Love not the World il « 
neither the Things that are in the World: any Ma 
love the World, the Love of the Father is not in hin * 
For all tbat is in the World, is the Luſt of the H 

<< and the Luſt of the Eyes, and the Pride of Life, which « 

. + Luſt or Concupiſcence, is not of the Father, but i 


charming Images of them, are not of Him ne- 


* ther, but of the World; and by Conſequence + 
e Chriſtians have nothing to do with them. 
St. Paul like wiſe has ſumm'd up the Argument 
« in theſe Words: Finally, my Brethren, what 
**. things are true, whatſoever things are honeſt, what) 
ever things are juſt, whatſoever things are pure, (oc 
according to the Greek, whatſoever things are cbaſ 
* whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are 


of good Report; if there be any Virtue, or if there le 


„Whatever 


& whatever hinders * from thinking on theſe 
« things, and goſſeſſes you with contrary Amuſe- 
« ments, ought not to be entertain'd as a Pleaſure, 


Collection of Thoughts which St. Paul recom- 
« mends to a Chriſtian, there's no finding a Place 
« for the modern Theatre, how much ſoever it may 
« be in the Favour of ſome ſecular People. 

'. « Farther. The Silence of our Saviour upon the 
« Argument of Plays, puts me in mind that he had 
% no Occaſion to mention them to the Houſe of IV 
« rel, to which he was ſent, theſe Diverſions be- 
ing never admitted in that Nation. The Jews 
© had no Shetos to entertain them but their Feaſts, 
« their Sacrifices, and their holy Ceremonies. They 
« were fortn'd by their Conſtitution to a plain and 
% natural way of living; they knew nothing 
« Fancies and Inventions of Greece: So that to the 
« Praiſes which Balaam gives them, that there is 
« uo Enchantment in Facpb, nor Divination in Iſrael; 
« we may likewiſe add, there was no Theatre a- 
& mong them; nothing of theſe d Amuſe- 
ments to be met with, This innocent unde- 
© banch'd'People took their Recreations at Home, 
« and made their Children their Diverſion, Thus 


te their Spirits, as their Patriarchs had done before 
„ them. Indeed if we conſider the Matter rightly, 
«© there's no need of _ a Buſineſs of Pleaſure: 
Nature is eaſily refreſn'd without this Expence 
and Curioſit F 


Ll 


«to the plain Guſt of their Forefathers, might 
e not think themſelves concern'd to write directly 
* againſt thoſe Practices with which their Nation 


« but ſuſpected as dangerous. In this beautiful 


« after their Labours in the Fields, and the Fa- 
« tigues of their Domeſtick Affairs; they reliev'd 


— fs % 
The Apoſlles ſaying nothing expreſly on this 
Subject may poſſibly be refolv*d into the Reaſon _ 
above mention'd. Theſe holy Men being bred 


Reply to the ſhort Vi indication, Ke. © 91 


of theſe Numb. 


13. 


292 A Defence of the bort 4 Jew, &c, 
2.408 * unacquainted : *T was ſufficient for x 
« lay down. Principles by which fuch Liberties 
„ were diſcountenanced: The Chriſtians were well 
« ſatisfied their Religion was founded on the Jewiſh, 
| e and that the Church never allowed of thoſe Di. 
. verſions which were baniſh'd the Synagogue. But 
« let the Matter be how it will; this G4 of 
of the Jews reaches home to the Profeſſors of 
4 « Chriſtianity, It being a Shame that the Spiri- 
* zyal Iſrael ſhould indy e their Senſes in thoſe 
3 8 which the arnal People knew no. 
| | 10 thing . 
Piat. de "Before F diſmiſs the teak ron juſt give bim a 
Gbr. 4- Taſte of Mr. Dennis Skill and nn in anſwer- 
| 2henicn/, ing a Teſtimony. | 
Faw, XC. | I cited Plutarch to ſhew the Opinion of ho Althe- 


p. 156. | 
PHI nians concerning Plays: This People ( he) 
* bs e thc Comedy ſo unre le a ee — 


« that they ale a Law no Ii = - ag" 
« 2agus ſhould make one.” . Here . Dennis re- 
|. | =o very roundly , This Citation. is. abſolutely falſe. 
ight! Tis falſe in the Latin, but *ris true in the 
| Greek. Tv dhe a 4 V drag dethror ide 8 Que 
Denni, ruin, | 656 your 7 un m—_ eb Hat T 
| 2. 75 De Glor. Athen; p. 348. Nr 
* Beſides, the Latin makes 8 For 


by that the Law ſays, That no Man whatſoever 


Id write any Comedies ; which is a h Cenſure 

2 N 1 hope, for die fene i Dennis 

vont confide fo h in a Tranſlation, eſpecially 
when it ſits harder than the * wa 

His Remark from Ariſtotle's reatiſe of Poetry i 5 

I another Miſtake; and I think not at all to his Ad- 

| -4rif. Us. Vantage: But to ſer him in his Way, this Philoſo- 

| 4 Poet, pher does not ſay that Comedy wal very much di- 

| cp. 5. couraged at firſt, nor very little neither. This Point 

| was not argued: He onlyaffirms, That it was a great 

*  wwbile before the Chorus was unit 0 by the Go. 

| verument. ſhould 
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Robby ts the Eee ic. 383 
I ſhould no# go on with Mr. Dexxis, and ſhew 
his Attempt on my other Authorites as unſuccels- 
ful as this upon Plutarch; but ile Becker Buſineſs 


at enge 1 mall wave it till her Oppor- 
cunt. 
One word with che Vindicator of the Stage, and I 


have done. 
This Gentleman appear'd early in the Cauſe, _ 
has given me very fire Trouble, and therefore 
would hardly be civil not to diſpatch him at the | 
firſt Hearing. | 
He pretends I miſtake in tranſlating Seculariarint pa; 
Speflacula, Stage Pla 23, 
To this 3 fl Fi FI That I only affirm'd the View, Rc. | 
Stage was manifeſtly comprehended under Sæcularia p. 163. 
Spetacula: And that it is fo, will follow from his 
own Afſertion. For if the Ludi Seculares and Se- 
cularia Spectaculs were the ſame, tis well known 
that Stage Plays Were part of the Ludi Saculares ; 
all the Theaters being frequented at thoſe .publick Reſon, | 
Solemnities. S cborr. 
Secondly, The third Council of Carthage by me 5. 757. 


cited, can't poſſibl mean the Secular Plays by Se- , by 


cularia SpeFtacula: For this Council was held anno” 163. 


397, fourſeore Years and better after the Conver- 
fion of C onſtantine, Now the Ludi Seculares were 
Idolatrous, both in the Practice and Inſtitution, 
and never celebrated after the Empire became 


Chriſtian: 155 2 we hear of them was in 22%. is 
the Reign 2 6 * anno 248, Chron, 
_ ure 5 the Conyening of this 


erh Sæculum and Secularis, in the Lan- 
754 yg the Fathers, relates to the unconverted 
World, in Conſtradiſtinction to the Church. Thus 
Db Secularis, in the Life of Arnobius, ſigni- 
fies Heathen Pride. And thus the Council inter- 
prets it ſelf 1 calling theſe Sæcularia Spectacula, 
U 3 Pagan 


— 


29 % I Defence of the ſhort View, &c. | 
Pagan Entertainments. I almoſt wonder the Stage 
Vindicator could cite the Words, and miſtake the 
Senſe. hat : | N At 
What this Author may have farther, requi. 
ring Conſideration, he may find in my reply to 
—4 Congreve and the Relapſer, and thither I refer 


1 I 
f il 1 
THE END. 
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engey'd i in 2 ob the 


Dreſs , what TY 
1 5 auge been 


— ts 
what N co ——ů—— 7 think 2 
gether — ſuch a Size of 


rance, ſo unſupported by Proo 72 and Colour, 
i rarely to be met with. continues to 
caſt the Cauſe thus — upon his Cou- 
rage, he muſt diſpute by himſelf. 

His Eagerneſ7 to de end the Stage » has 
ſometimes tranſported him into plain Rude- 
wſs: To this I ſhall only obſerve, That Rail. 
, is a ſcandalous Talent, and an Argument 

of an ill Ondertaking. In ben a Man throws 

= , ts a ſign he has no other Weapon. 
Theſe are unchriſtian and ungentlemanly Fal. 
lies, and not ſo much as allow'd to Proveca- 
n. Having therefore neither Liberty nor 


. Tin 


1 


. Fancy for this way, I ſhall, for che moſt part, 


cl d, 1 
to amend them: They 


Ang +, with their i Plays; 
mod, 4 Profunene fi "are the jor 
le — being diſcover” ut t 


| |  Groutids of Atheiſm, common Sen ße 


ed, will * Henne 
| pecan Lan 1 Wau NY” — — wn 


To the Rezver, |» 


over look his Mirbehauiour. ä 31 "Þ ts 
A, for-the-Stage, I s-defparr of db. 
iu — any Service : bey are more in- 


cerve, to . their Faults tban 
make no br #2, of com. 


if on: 


wh oh 


up againſt Eerdevce and go on is Defiance 
* Religion, ir un 94 Tested of Dejan 
And beſider the ill Colour vf "the 

"will fail ur at the long Run, Conrage with- 


ons Canſcience ſtarts at the other World, and 


leaves 4 Man diſpirited when he has. uſt 


weed of Support. To'-con/ider that we have 
done our x. ht to debanch Mankind, toll be 


10 Pleaſure at ſuch a Juncture ar this." Ok 


te the 


leſs therefore we tou demon 
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To « 50 OK, Entiruled,” | | 
The Ancient and Modern Stages 
Sure kx. 


Efore I proceed farther with my Adverſa- 
ry, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 

his Scheme is defective, and the Compaſs 

of his Defence much ſhort of the Charge. 

For he does not apply his Anſwer to any Particy- ' -. 

lars, nor ſo much as vindicate one Paſſage accuſed 

of Indecency and Irreligion. So that were his whole 

Book true, the Imputation of Prophaneneſs and Im- 

morality, would ſtilk lie heavy upon the Stage. This 

Author, to give him ſome Part of his C 0 

ſeems to rely more upon Stratagem and Surprize, 

than plain Force and open Attack. His Buſineſs 

b along to perplex the Cauſe, and amuſe the Rea- 

der, and to * and repreſent amiſs. In che firſt 


told before, about the Original of Plays; and cient and 
charges all che Immorality, and Diſorders of the Modern 
Stage, upon the Head of Idolatry, and the Practice — 


thus entangled the Diſpute, and like the Scuttle- 5. 13, 23. 
Fih mudded the Water, he thinks himſelf uot] l 
. breach; 
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Place he tells us a Story, which Mr. Rymer had Tz, Au- | 


of the Mimes and Pantomimes. And when he has ,, J, 8, g. || 


| 


4 gerd S Kc. 


reach; but I ſhall endeavour to dive after bim, and 
drag him to the Surface. 
| In his Hiſtory of Heatheniſm and the Stage, he 
„ lays down: ſeveral unlucky Aſſertions, and ruinei 
| he A-. himſelf in his very Defence. He lets us knen, 
Aden that Paganiſm was invented to_oblige- and captivate 
| Stages ſur- . the Fropie, and gain d iti Aputhori l. them by 
e. d, &c. indulging their Senſe is and ęrati Ning the their. oo 
7. 10. Sa, the Games and Shews were the 
I, 13. Parts of their Religion, - that the abe. 1 0 
pPoompous Paus uf their ig uns ungfatefal to the 
2 whe 5 e S: Shew. He 
Informsvs farther, That the Fathers thaught it aq 
bra a „ ob 4a 1 0 0 
4 eligion, t the Portion 0 e that embra- 
#1 Chriſtianity Was Martifeatian; that their Reward 
d in 3 and that preſen. Sem! ts apt 
bl revail againſt a remote Hape. . 
ow if tage Pla ys were ſuch licentious Dive 
Gons, if — ** ww "and Luft, ſeiſed 
| upon 277 le*s Inclinations; and made 
them forget 902 Intere of Futuri if the Cale 
ſtood c ch (as the Surveyor | confeſen then there 
| were other heavy Ae the Stage beſides 
Lauolatry; then the bold Liberties and luſcious Plex 
ures n the Place, were fufficient Reaſons Leak the 
Fathers declaimed againft it; and by Conſe 


e Cenſures come erg upon the Zane te 


I 1 The Tf Chriſtiapit „ F of 
L . 8 Perſecutions, 2 eee oy Meaſures of Be viour, 
nor. YH far gear © Ditfviahce BENS the Pri- 
mitive and Modern Chriſtians, Ze Antti would 

x vs, APP oſe. If tis pollible, we have more Reaſon 
8 cautions and ſelf-g enying, than thoſs who 
bete 91 in the firſt Ages ehgion. For then 
tte Hiſtory of our Faith was freth, and the Proofs 
lay nearer fro the Senſe, Then Miracles were fre- 


3 to refreſh their N and 3 = 
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| An Anfwer 10 ale gare Survey 5 


des their y erings were awaken- 
1 ing Circumſtances, and a Guard pon hel Ve | 
Their being Þ 3 aſd in thi Id, was natu- 


nah apt to make them take the more Care about the 
ccher. Having none of theſe Advantages, we have 
Wl more 4 Diſcipline and Recollection; and 
«WM hould ſtand as much aloof from Temptation as 
erer. And therefore whatever debauches our Ap- 
petites, over-heats our Affections, and, as our Au- 
; thor phraſes it, relaxes the Nerves of our Zeal, ought ,, 1% 
by all means to be avoided. 

The Surveyor is now going to take off the Cen- 4 
fure of the Fathers from the Stage. And here he * || 
begins with St. Auguſtine, who (ſays he) abſolves po 22 
their Comedies and Tragedies from any Fault in the | 
WH Expreſſion,” and accuſes only the JT Matter, 
s To this I anſwer; 
Vo Firſt, That St. ine's cries 
bouſes runs. very high; he look d upon them as no " 179. 
better than the Narkvies of Lewdneſs and Irreli- Defence, | 
gion, and comprehended Comedy amongſt the Reſt #-250,251 | 
of their Performances ; as appears by his Inſtance | 
in Reſciusz but theſe Teſtimonies were too trou= | /_ 
blelome for the Surveyor to take Notice l. 

Secondly, St. Auguſtine, even in this Place, blames - 
Comedies and Tragedies for being very foul and 
faulty in their Fable and Matter, “ and by Conſe-* Mwire 

uence could not think them N for Chriſtian rerum tur- 
„ . 

Thirdly, St. hatin does not fay, that. Come- Nulla fal- 
dies, Sc. were always clean in the Expreſſion. He tem fon | 
throws in a Sentence which qualifies the Propoſi-*% mb 4 
tion, and makes it affirm no farther, than that fa lfte. : 
. ere not ſo ſmutty as many otber Tbing. Tis nicare 

ble he might mean they were not ſo rank as compoſite. | 
te Bacchanal and Floral Solemnities. _ De Civit. 

But theſe Words, Sicut alia multa, which change , . 
the. Senſe, and make clearly againſt him, he is 
8 to omit in » the Engl, tho” they ſtand ſta- 


ring 


— 


n. ed 


— 
"ys 


— } 
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2 } Second Defence, . SS 


ring in the Mar in, and ie hare of Hl Dil hs : 

tation. To falſify thus in the Face of Convidtin, WM * 
is like ſtealing before the Benth : But thus he n 
| oye to detect himſelf, and to give us à noble M. - 
Diſcovery of his Honeſty and Cunning at his fir 


| 
ſetting out. However, he would do well not to Ml 
rely too much upon an Enghf Reader for the fu. | 
ture. 3 
This G advances to the Teſtinonies . 
ted by the View, &c. And here he is pleaſed toi 
ſkip quite over the Councils, and takes no Notice 
of above half the Fathers; and thoſe he has the 
Courage to undertake, he does hut touch at. And 
thus he. confutes a Book at the Rate that Mice 
do, only by nibbling a little at a few of the Leaves f 
However, I muſt attend him in his. Method, Let 5 
us therefore conſider that little he can afford us 
from Clemens Alexandrinus; where this Father if. ö 
1 
v 


N n 


flrms, That the Circus and Theatre may not impri. 
Perliy be called the Chair of Peſtilence. Here the Sur- 
veyor would know, whence it appears that the Dru. 
matict Exerciſes are here aimed at? Were the Mini 
and Pantomimi leſs concerned with the Stage, &c. * 
In anſwer to theſe Queſtions the Reader may M _ 
pleaſe to underſtand, that the Surveyor makes fff & 
great Uſe of the Diſtinction between the Dran le 
(das he calls it) and the Mimi; by this Means he e 
buopes to perplex the Controverſy, and divert the 
CTCenſure of the Fathers, as if in their Opinion Co- 
medy and Tragedy were inoffenſive Diverſions; 
but ſhall a to make this en uuf. 
NS viceable to him, by ſhewin 
_. Firſt, That ſeveral of athens aw as a Spes by 
the View, &c. cenſure Tragedy and Comedy by 
name. Nay y, thus much the Surveyor himſelf con. 
feeſſes, that Tragedy and Nr ie fyIE condem- 
ned for Company. Now if Co jointly con- 
demned with the other Shes of the Theatre, hy 


does he endeavour to make the Fathers Juſtify ot 
overio 


S 


FD. oe. OE SW. 


SS TT 8 TT T>2 om Oo Fc cd of ©, 3 


_ Secondly, That Comedy and Tragedy were. the 


An Auſiver to the Stages Shroey d. 
overlook it? Why ſo much Pains to take off their 
Cenſure, and point the Satyr another way? What 


needs all this rattling wich Mimes, Pantomimes, nd 
Drama, as if there was ſome Charm and Myſtick 


Power - the Words? If the Fathers condemn _ 
medy, c. expreſly, tis to no purpoſe to conteſt 
their Senſe, and pretend their O infon undeclared. 
He muſt own therefore the Ancients are full a- 
* him in the Point. And ſince Comedy and 0 
ragedy is thus expreſly. condemned by the Fu- 


thers, we have reaſon to believe it always compre- 
hended under their general Cenſure of the Stage. 
Which will appear farther if we conſider, 


. and moſt frequent Diverſions on the 

hat: the were the Princi , I ſuppoſe the 
Surveyor 8 upon the 2 ee Fa- © 
ble, 2nd the Advantage 6 of the Plot and Character: 


The - Mimi being form'd Naur lctle Subjects and 4 
vulgar: Perſons “. * Zilins 


That Comedy, &c. were the moſt frequent Dj. Corouibet] 
verſions of the Stage, I prove thus; „= * 


Firſt, Becauſe the Mimi, dancing on the Sg; al. 6, 


He. were originally part of Comedy, as we may |, 
learn from Suetonius 4 ſo in all likelihood they 4s. 3. yas. 
continued a t while. Frag. 


Secondiy, The Poets who wrote the Mimi or Sueton.Pri- 
Farces Rare very few, ſcarcely one to ten of the o- — — 
ther Dramatiſts, as appears from Atbenæus, and aſſevit | 
Lilus Gyraldus. Now, why were the Comick and Trang. 
, Tragick: Poets thus over-proportion'd to the Mi- las omnie | 
nagraphi, but becauſe their Entertainments were L } 
muth more frequented and eſteemed than the o- ts 
ther? madia 2. 

* birdly, It does not appear that the Mimi were ent; 
rae: more ſcandalous Compoſitions than Come- 7% © 


Tu * we > have little of this Kind of Wri- 4 i 


| ' Choraxles in Comedia canchapt. 
$357k I ting 


30% ö 4 Seca Bette Bod. & 


cog = ed by Tit e | 
Macrob. ius, and cit Us ver 
, to have been modeſt one's ſententious. "ey = 
2 Iaius Junior, mentioning Vergilius 1 aig 
Per, Hiſt. Mimi-iambick Poet, commends him for his 
i 8. and his Wit, but does not in the leaſt tax him 
r. 918. with any Indecency. Beſides, Scaliger in lis "_ be 
ter De ſaltatiore, informs us, that Y Dances pr mc 
per to the Mimi were apiſh and fantaſtical ; ont no 
[5calix. Po that ſeveral belonging to Comedy had à wanton MI - 
. lib: r. and licentious Movement. So that of the two, Ml Ch 
7.67 64. One would think theſe Farces were ſometimes the 
more inoffenſive Performances. 

Fourtbiy, tis certain that the Mimes 27 Pan. 
Aue; repreſented Comedy and T in their 
Geſtures and Dances, as wal as oy the Mimi 
'Macrob, or Farces properly ſo calPd. That he Pantomime 
 S<cwrz. were concern'd in the Drama, is plain from Caſſ- 
. 2. ch. gJorys, &c. who tells us, That they could form 
| #9 their Geſtures into fock © a Sign — 4 with 

Sera; the ſame Limbs and Features hy 
p- 690. de Hercules or Venus; and make the — 
Dial. 6. rafter of a King, or a common Soldier, viſible in 
their Poſtures and Motions. Now Kings and He- 
8 855 > x we know, were only ents proper: for Tra- 
2 at Indeed theſe Sort of Actors were nothing but 
s-  Mimicks, (tho* much farther improv'd than the 
S ''  Moderns) and therefore as proper to appear in 
the Drama as in any other Stage Performance. 
From whence it will follow, that if theſe | Pants 
mimi's were foul in their Geſtures, the Drama mult 
anſwer to the Indictment ;; it being oftentimes on- 
Illy the Buſineſs of theſe Mimicks to ſupply the Place 
n the Dialogue, and expreſs the Paſſions of the 

And thus I have plainly SY that when the 
\* Fathers paſs Sentence againſt the Stage, the whole 

Myſtsy and F r is included; ä 
| on 
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mens Alerandrinus, but of the reſt of the athers, 


no great Matter. 
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ſulction between the Drama, and the Mimi and 3 
pantomimi, will do him no Er vice And this may 


ſerve to make good not only the Teſtimon np of Cle- 


6 his Objections againſt the Strength — their E- . 12 * 


vidence turning moſtly upon this Suppoſition But 
becauſe he ventures to attack but two Citations 
more, a little farther Conſideration of him will be 


[obſer 'd from: Tewpbent Autidchendis, tl the: 
Chriftians durſt not ſee the Heathen Shetws upon __ 
Account of their Indecency. aud Profanentſs, and par 


ticularly, that the Stage ; Adulterics of the Gods and 


Hero's were unwarrantable E eee Kc. Here 


he is poſitive that the Tranſlator veryl tell knew, 5. 18. 


; 

ST raged) and Comedy were unconcerW d, and no- 

; Wl thing but the Mimi aim'd at. Say you: 105 ? Is not 
the kl concern'd in ſuch Re epreſentations as 
theſe? What do you make of Plartig's Ampbytrio, 
nd Terence's Eunuchus, of Eutipides's and 2 5 


— 


s of the Gods and Heroes are defcrib'd and 


1 
1 
N Theft es, not to mention any more ? Here the A- 
1 


5 and in ſome of them make part of the main 


# 


Argument : And beſides all _ the Expreſſion a 3 ce 


throws it upon the Drama. 
His next Complaint againſt me is for tranſlatin 
e fbratrum a Play- bouſe. This he very ſhrewdly calls 


n ald Way of Legerdemain;. for by all means it Ni, - 


| eie. 14 


way n 
Tis — | 
S yoddras, _ 


| Would haye been rendred Theatre, I have a fine “i c 
Time on't to write againſt 4 Nay that does not 2. N c 


Ines what is Latin for =. Play-bouſe! Truly this erent FO 
I þ 4 6-9 Point! But I hope Horace 4 Authority may 1 cape, | 
- 3 | 


atisfy him, that. his Drama's were acted in the 


Theatre. Now this Poet, addreſſing to Pollio, de- cen and 


res him to ſtop his Tragick Muſe till the Common- rage fur 

vealth was better ſettled: vey 4, p. 30 

Paulum ſevere Muſa Tragedie | — 125 
Dat Theairis, 04. 1. 
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306 J Second Defence, &c. * 
0.  ; The Surveyor goes on with his Grievances, ani 
= Ne that I wreſt Tertulliar's Words, and forc: 
2 to call 2 Theatre-a Dramatick Bawd;- 
| Pompeius houſe. And here he has very honeſtly again put 
77 Thee , Latin in the Magn to confute the Engl: 
is [wo mi. | hither I apprabh and doubt not but the Reader 
nor, cum Will find the Original every jot as ſevere. as the 
alem ar- Tranſlation. But he complains the State of the Ca 
am omni ig chang d, the Drama wrong fully accus' d, and that 
3 Tertullian inveigb'd only againſt the Shews of the Mi. 
exrruxiſ- 08, That's ſtrange | Were not Comedies and Tn. 
et, ec. gedies acted in the Theaters? Not in * 
3 de Theatre, the moſt nificent' in Rome ? Wer 
2 ia Farces ſo much preferr d to che Drama, and the 
naobleſt Buildings contriy'd only for Drolls and 
SZtrollers? Tertullian, in this very Paragraph ob- 
ſerves, that the Theatre was dedicated to Bacchus; 
and this Idol, the Surveyor himſelf informs us, wa 
I the Patron of the Drama, and had his Altar on the 
| Fight Side of the Stage. Beſides, *tis further evident, 


14 (for ſo I muſt call it) by the Caution he. gives; 
he warns the Chriſtians not to be furpriz'd by ſome 
of the beſt complexion'd Entertainments. Look, 
omni i- fays he, upon all the engaging Sentences of the Stage, 
Be Joo Jor- their Flights f Fortitude and. Philoſophy, the Loft. 
= je 1 neſs of the Style, and the Fineneſs. of the Gondutt, &c. 
nora, ſew Look upon it only as Honey dropping from the Bowel 
fonora, ſew 400K YP0 J 75 * 
ſubtilia of a Toad, or the Bag of @ Spider. Now I ſuppoſe 
p the Surveyor is not lo hardy as to affirm, That 
— Bi heroick Fortitude, lofty Expreffion, and moral 
mollis de Sentences, is any way ſuitable to his Deſcription 
libacun- of the Mimi. 2 is plain therefore, that Comedy 
culo vent- and Tragedy mult be ſtruck at in the Teſtimony 
Bede. above - mention'd. 


cap. 27, l muſt not forget the Surveyor's Suggeſtion, that 
| the Idolatry of the Stage was the principal Quarrel 

the Fathers had inſt it. *T was for this Reaſon 
In. that they declines againſt it with: all their * 


» 


that Tertullian Tevell'd' his Cenſure againſt the Dre- 


_ e e .. i 


O02 Gp as RT 


— 


and Vebemence, as our Author words it. The 
der may pleaſe to take notice, that the Fathers had 
other Reaſons for their Averſion to the Stage; be- 
fides the Ch of Idolatry: However, upon this 
Occaſion I ſhall purſue the Argument a little far- 


ther, and anſwer, Firſt; That the Fathers were ho 


leſs Enemies to Immorality chan to falſe Worſhip. 


Indeed, one great Reaſon why Paganiſm was ſo W 


ry criminal was, becauſe it was ngt/ only aa etrone- 


holy Solemnities were lewd, and not only mif-led | 


Mens Underſtandings, but debauch'd their Braci 
tice, Now nothing in Nature is ſo couttter::to 
Chriſtianity as Wickedneſs,: Idolatry may fanie- 
times be an Effect of Ignorarice but Imimorulity 
lies always open to Conſcience and inward Reproci 
So that where Vice is cheriſh'd, and Licentioulſheſs 
| made creditable, there the worſt Part of Heathen- 
im is. kept up. The Devil is no leſs really wor- 
ſhipped in Lewdneſs and Obſcenity than he h in 
Venus and Jupiter: And yet the- Surveyor: has the 
Courage to affirm, That Idolatry is more dbhorr'd 
and epd on the Engliſh Stage than any where ele. 


[ddlatry expog'd) What, by burleſquing the Bible; | 


by Smut and Swearing, and by hooting, as much 
4 in them lies, all Religion out of the Univerſe? 
A moſt admirable Expedient! Thus Error is cur'd 
by Atheiſm, and-falſe Religion deſtr6y'd; by leaving 


no Truth to counterfeit! _ „  etorianate! 
The Surveyor obſerves; that the Fathers were. 


ah Enemy; they were afraid the indulging theſs 


dam d at the Heathen Stage as at the ang of 
Liberties would hazard the Intereſt and Belief of 


Chriſtianity: They: juſtiy apprebended; that from à Page 18. 
Liting ef the Entertainmenis, they might proceei to 


epprove the Occaſion of them. Now thoſe who fre: 


1 


— the Theatres, would do well to conſider this 


Caution: Fer from likeing the Plays, they may come 


to like the. Practice, and ſlide inſenſibly the Di- 
| X 2 verſion 
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to Paganiſm. Thus 
to the Temptation, makes way for Error; and 
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Jecond Defence, &c. 


verſtdh\ to the Vice- and Profaneneſz. I Ain t this 
e were not too well grounded upon Ex 
riment ; but nothing is more natural chan the 
ranfifion from Pleaſure to Imitation“ And thus 
the Fathers Reſtraint holds ſtrong; againſt the Ea. 
ib Theatre: For Lewdneſs is more catching thai 
catheniſm; and People are much ſooner ſur- 
priz'd by their Appetites, than by their Ignorance, 

Tuns this Indulgence to Senſuality which ca 
vated the World; pr 7 Credit and Authority 
ice gives the main Force 


by corrupting the Will betrays the Underſtanding 
And this may ſerve to ſatisfy the Reader, that hi 


Topick of 1dotatry is nothing to the Purpoſe. | 


vil the whole: Let us ſuppoſe, which is not 
true, that the Fathers left Comedy and Tragedy uncen- 
ſur d, and planted their Rhetorick againſt nothing 
but the Shews of the Mimi; let us reſigu our Ad- 
vantage, and ſet part of our Evidence aſide; What 
would the Surveyor gain by it? Alas! Adel he can 
clear the Innocence, and take off the Tmputations 
upon the 9 State; which he never ſo much as 
attempts: Unleſs this can be done, his Cavils and 
his Confidence, and all his other Pretences ſignify 
not For, can we imagine the Fathers would 
ever have endur'd the Diſorders of the Modern 

e? Would theſe holy Men have allow'd them 
their common Places of Smut, and their Sallies of 


Profaneneſs? Would they have ſeen Lewdneſs a 


Profeſſion, and Religion made Sport with, and 


faid nothing againſt? No; ſuch "flaming Provoca- 


tions as theſe would have kindled their Spirits, and 
preſsꝰd them to the Encounter: Their Satyr would 


ave thundred, and their Diſcipline been pays. 


againſt the Enemy; and the Warnings of the Pul- 
pit would have ſounded as loud as the Blaſphemies 


of the Play-houſe: Where the Honour of God, and 


the Intereſts of Eternity ſuffer d ſo much, they 


{ 


| An Anſwer in the Stages Survey d. 30g; 
would have ſhewn a proportionable Concern. For 

like the Hero's in Aſchylus, upon ſuch an Oc- 

caſion, % | — a at SJ +, a — 


Lud net o () Fvpor, adele OD ec. 


Txyes, Atovley 609 delw dedognoray. . | * — 


Brave in their Zeal, and ſir' d with Reſolution, 1; Thebes: 
They lookd like Lions roaring to the Combat? 


The Surveyor is tired with Church-Antiquity, p. 33 
for it ſeems all my Tran/lations of the Fathans are 7 * 
the ſame Stamp with thoſe he has examin'd: Why, 9 
they are; but not a jot to his purpoſe. For notwith- 
ſtanding all his Clamour about my corrupt Verſion, 
managing of Evidence, and what not, he has not been p. 28, 3Þ 
able to ſhew that T have either miſtaken the Senſe,” © 
or miſapply*d the Meaning in the leaſt Inſtances 
ſo that if my main Strength, as he is pleaſed to ſay; 
lay in theſe Worthies, the Forces are ſtill entire, there 
is not ſo much as a Vein ſcratch'd, or a drop of 
Blood loſt in the Encounter. | ak 

But I can't forget his Character and Commen- 
dations of the Fathers. What would you think St. 
Cyprian, St. Chryſoſtome, St. Auguſtine, and the reſt _ 
of them were like? Why it ſeems they are /ike ¶ helps p. 345 | 
netoly enter d, they run Riot, have much better Mouths 
than Noſes;, make up à great part of the Cry, but are a 
of no Service in the Chaſe. Nay, then he may well 
go on with Yother Compliment, and tell us, Their 1bid, 
Writings are but the Rubbiſh of Antiquity. Bleſs us! © © 
vhat Strains of Contempt and Diſtraction are here! 
Is this all that's due to the Memory of theſe Ve- 
nerable Men? And muſt Dignity and Merit be thus 
coarſly treated? Muſt Dogs and Martyrs be cou- 
pled, and Patriarchs deſcrib'd by Similitudes from 
the Kennel? Theſe great Defenders of the Faith were 
ever. ſaluted in this Manner before: Jews and 
Heathens, though they might have had no leſs Ma- 
lee, had, (as far as it appears) more Modeſty than 
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319. Second Defence, 8&c. + 
this comes to. One would think he learn'd this 
Language at the Olympicks (as he calls them) of 
Moor-Fizlds, or rather at the great Houſe that front 
them. If the Fathers are thus deſpicable, why does 
he ſolicit for their Votes, and ftrive to bring them 
- + »over to his Party? If he takes them for his Friends, 
be uſes them very ſeverely; but I ſuppoſe he de- 
ſpairs of their Favour, and would therefore diſable 

c 


W W 8 


eir Credit. Well, ſince the Fathers are thus un- 
0 1 cable, and won't be tamper*d with, tis time 
| to leave them: If the Chriſtians won't do, we muſt 
| tty if the Heathens will prove any kinder. The 
Surveyor therefore applying to the Philoſophers, en- 
deavours to bribe them into Silence, and bring them 
7.34 to a State of Neutrality. But here he is much as 
Auntoward in his Objections as formerly. He pre- 
1 tends Plato does not appear in bis own Perſon: Grant - 
1 ing that, Euſebius is a good Voucher for his Opi- 
| 7iew, nion. But after all, Plato does appear in his own WE E 
3522 Perſon, and ſtands fairly quoted in the Margin. 4; 
8 Truly I think Pm ſomewhat to blame for troubling d 
my ſelf with an Author fo very defective either in i 5 
Eyes or Honeſty. But it ſeems the Teſtimony is MW t 

not full to the Purpoſe, Why ſo? Let's hear it 
Plays (ſays Plato) raiſe the Paſſions, and pervert th I be 
Uſe of them, and by conſequence are dangerous to Mors: N 
lity. This I take it is to the Point; the Impeach: MW he 
ment runs gh, and the Articles are 04g men- if 
_ ._ tion'd. So that to evade the Force of the Autbo - T. 
Surveyor, Tity by ſaying, the Nature or Meaſure of the Danger 
7 2 15 ot pee ed is not to argue, but trifle, and is in 
effect to make Blots inſtead of Letters with a Man; 
Ink. My Buſineſs in the Vie, Sg. was to ſum up 
the Evidence in few Words, and pot to tire the Si 
eader with unneceſſary Lengths of Quotation: fla 
owever, ſince he calls for't, Pl! give it him ſome: 
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is WY 9apedy 5s apt to make Men boiſterous, and Comedy 

of Buffoons Dus thoſe Paſſions are cheriſb'd which ought 
ts Wl to be chock d, Virtue loſes Ground, and Reaſou grous ; 


eg precarious, F 


| 
| 
| 
m From Plato we muſt go to Xenophox: And here | | 


| 


„ns Exception is, That I. Drama is not mention d. eee | 
e. WH {grant it: But does not this Author commend the #- 35: 
le Perſians for not ſuffering their Youth to bear any thing View, &c, 
n- amorous or bawdry ? And does he act thew the Dare 9153 
ne ger of ſuch a Permiſſion? And is this nothing to the 
t WW Znglifo Stage, where Love and Indecencies are moſt 
ne of een This Remark not only reaches 
n- che Modern, but likewiſe the Ancient Dramatiſts, as 
mfr as their Compoſitions were any way licentious. 
At laſt the Surveyor owns, los Bawary was in- 
. deed forbidden to be tal d to young People 4 Perſia, 
It- WY becauſe of the Heat of the Climate, the ing, that in 
che Latitude of 22 the Caſe is otherwiſe: The 
Elevation of the Pole has taken off the Reſtraint, 
and made Modeſty unneceſſary: For in theſe Nor- 
chern Regions, and efj e Al in a hard 22 
Smut is a very harmleſs Diverſion, and a Man may 
talk as bru nifhly as he pleaſes! 

He is now dees to Ariſtotle, whoſe Authority, PEER 
he ſays, will do me as great Service as the two former. P. 36. 
Now though — is a good Anſwer to all that 
he offers in earneſt, yet poſſibly he may take it ill 
if his Story is not heard out. He objects then, 
That the Paſſage cited by the View from Ariftotle, View, p; 
amounts to no more than a general Caution againſt truſt- 153+ 
ing Youth in promiſcuous 5 To this. it may 
be anſwer'd, 

Firſt, Ariſtotle plainly forbids young People the 
Sight of Comedy, as appears even by the Latin Tran- 
lation cited by the Surveyor: Comediarum ſpectatores Surveyor 
eſſe Lex Salient This is ſomething more than à ge- h 37: 
neral Caution againſt promiſcuous Company: For let the 
Reaſon of the Prohibition be what it will, the Dra- 
Ba 8 ſtruck at, and made counterband 
| K4- 8 * 


312 A Second Defence, cc. 

© > Goods to one Part of humane Life at leaſt. Hoy. 
Page 27. ever, I did ill to palm the general Term of Dehau- 
| chery, for the particular one of Drunkenneſs, which it 
| *plebris- ſeems was only inſtanc'd in by tbe Philoſopher. Here 
| zatis, vel the Tranſlation “ comes hard upon him again; for 
aliarum not only Drunkenneſs is mention'd, but all the Di. 
| #n4e 24/-" orders conſequent upon it. And is not Lewdneſ; 
| = oftentimes the Effect of Intemperance, eſpecially 
| commodis in youn People: | 8 
diſciplina Secondly, The Greek is ſtill more unkind to the 
liberos Surveyor, and ſhews that he has quite 'miſtaken 
WT. Ariſtotle's Senſe; which in a literal Verſion runs 
7+ re thus f: The Government ſhould not permit Youth 
undi to fee Comedies, till Diſcipline has ſecured them 
Years; 1” £6 from the Impreſſions and Miſchief of ſuch Diver- 
| 4:1 pig ſions, and they are advanced to the Age of be- 
fuer as ing admitted to Feaſts and Publick Entertain- 
Corn, 654 ment.” This Tranſlation is warranted by the 
% ie Original, and by Heinſiuss Paraphraſe, and juſti- 
28705 fies the View to the full. And now his other Ob- 
rs jection about my miſrepreſenting Ariſtotle, being 
3 i- founded upon his former Miſtake, muſt fall toge- 
| + ther with it. | 5 
5 viſ teh Bakons axaddi; 1 ralsa Touoa, Ariſt, Polit. lib. 7. cap. 17. 
Ad. Lugd. Batav. | | | 


Surveyor, But the Surveyor and Mr. Dennis think it ſtrange, 
P. 104. that Ariſtotle ſhould pronounce thus unkindly upon Co- 
Downs, medy, and yet leave Rules for the writing this kind f 
Poem. hy this, if we conſider it, is no great 
M,yſtery: Plays are one thing in the abſtrad 
_-- ed Idea, and another in Fact and Practice: He 
mamieight diſlike the common Liberties of the Poets, 
Without abſolutely condemning the Form of the 

View, &c. Poem. But that Ariſtotle did not allow of licen- 
8 2 tious Comedy, is plain by the Inſtance before us, 
pk - . by what I cited elſewhere in the View, ahd by his 
View, . Advice to Governors, to baniſh Smut and Indecent) 

153. fromthe Common-wealth © Wy 
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 Tullys Teſtimony comes next to be examined, 
who, as I obſerv*d, cries out upon licentious Plays 
and Poems, as the Baue of Sobriety and wiſe Thinking : 
That Comedy ſubſiſts upon Lewaneſs, and that Pleaſure _ 
is the Root of all Evil. This one would imagine 
were pretty home. What does the Surveyor ſay ta 

it? Is the Teſtimony miſcited? Not at all. What 

then? Why theſe Sentences are Ends and Scraps of Surveyor || 
Authors, and as little to the purpoſe as if be bad cited . 
ſo many Propoſitions out Euclid, which though true, 

are of no uſe in this Place. No! Is Tullys Cenſure 

of licentious Plays, affirming that Comedy ſubſiſts 

upon Lewdneſs, and that Pleaſure is the Root of 

all Evil? Is all this nothing to the purpoſe? This * ® pre- 
is raging Impertinence; Ialmoſt ſweat to take no- Om 4 
tice of ſuch Stuff as this is. As for his calling what gem vice 
I produc*d Scraps, I muſt tell him, twas not for Poericam, 
want of Plenty that I gave him no more; however, 4. 
till he can get this off his Stomach, he has no Rea- 4 2 
ſon to complain of Scarcity. The Reader, if he 51141. 
pleaſe, may ſee a whole Page of Declamation to auctorem, 
the ſame Purpoſe; at the latter End of which he in concilio | 
has theſe Words: * Theſe Poets are great Aſſiſtances to _ aw th, 
Virtue, and we have Reaſon to expect moſt admirable dum pu- 
Cures from the Stage! Yes! Manners muſt be mightily tet; de 
reformed by thoſe People why make Love and Lewdneſs Comedia 
a Deity, and teach Men to worſhip their own Folly and of; | 
Diſtrattion ! 1 ſpeak (lays he) of Comedy, which were it la], 
not for ſuch licentious Management could go on no longer. non pro- 
This Paſſage is quoted by the Surveyor, according bam, 
to his cuſtomary Policy: He is reſolv'd I perceive * ee 
to make ſure Work on't, and to confute himſelf, 12x 
for fear it ſhould be done by ſome body elſe. But . Lis; | 
if the Caſe ſtands thus, the Surveyor is poſitive, that 4- = 
either Tully or Mr. Collier are extreamly miſtaken. Surveyor; 
This is manfully put, I confeſs, but I'm afraid it ?- 40. 

will not do: For if Tully ſhould be miſtaken, which 
8 very unlikely, it would ſignify little; for *tis not 


the 


wy 


314 A Second Defente,” &cc. 
che Reaſoning, but the Authority of Tully which is 
now in queſtion. Then as for my ſelf, I can't be 
_ . miſtaken, unleſs the Citation is falſe; which he doe 5 
not ſo much as offer to diſprove. He objects far. 
ther, That Plautus and Terence are the only Come. or 
dians remaining, from whom we can form any Jud. if ſe. 
ment of the Roman Comedy, before or about Cicero, th 
' Time; but theſe Mr. Collier affures us are modeſt to a Ml 
Scruple, eſpecially Terence. To this I anſwer, 1 
_ Firſt, That what I affirm'd of the Modeſty of Wl P 
Terence, was in reference to his Language, not to I 
his Matter or Argument, which is ſometimes ex- b 
ceptionable enough to draw the Cenſure of Tull 
upon him. Then as to Plautus, I introduc'd him 
with a Mark of diſlike, and only commended him 
upon the Parallel with the Eng/i/h Stage. Now 
where's the Contradiftion of all this? May not 
Men be very much to blame, without being. the 
worſt of their Kind? Here's Room enough then for 
Ciceros Reprimand of Plautus and Terence, without 
doing the View the leaſt Diſſeryice, Bur, 
Secondly, Plautus and Terence are not the only 
Poets from whom we can take any Meaſure of the Ro- 
man Comedy about Cicero's Time: For in this very 
place Tully cites ſeveral Verſes from Trabea and Cz- 
Ab. giſius, and blames theſe Comick Poets for magni- 
fying Love- Adventures, making Cupid a God, and 
flouriſhing too much upon the Satisfactions of Senſe; 
- though nothing of this was done with the modern 
Groſſneſs. This Paſſage being in the ſame place 
with that quoted by the Surveyor, he muſt needs ſee 
it: From whence the Reader may obſerve hoy 
nicely he keeps up to his uſual Exactneſs. Farther, 
Tully does not only complain of Comedy, but of 
Tragedies too. He blames them for repreſenting 
Tuſc. their Heroes impatient under Miifortune; fuch In- 
. lib. ances of Weakneſs and Diſcompoſure were, in his Opi- 
. nion, of dangerous Example: $0 that let en 
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ſays he, ſtrike in with the Prejudices of Education, 
ind this is enough to baffle the Force of Virtue, and cut 
the very Sinews of Fortitude. | | 

The Surveyor, at the Head af his Remarks u 
on this Teſtimony, brightens his Air, and rH 
ſem to look kindly upon Modeſty : But this Smile, 
though unuſual, 2 angry and diſturb'd, He s e 
ſuppoſes no one will defend licentious Plays; but if ſome 9. 39. 
warm-headed VU Zealot eee to ſind ſame 
Paſſages really guilty, they are willing to give them up. 
11 the oh y Paſſage in his Bock, — 1 CO 
ber, in which he drops the leaſt Word againſt 
Lewdneſs: But then he touches the Point very ten- 1514. 
derly, clogs the Cenſure with a great many kind BD 
Proviſo's, and is ſtrangely out of Humour with 
thoſe entbuſiaſtick Zealots that make any. Diſcovery. 
And to make all ſure, he lays in for Countenance 4 
and Encouragement to the prevailing Merit o the main 1bid. 
Part of the Performance, For Example, if an Apo- 
thecary, mixes up Poiſon with a Receipt, yet if i 
does not weigh as much. in the Scale as the reſt « 
the Ingredients, all is well enough, and: the pre- 
vailing Merit of the Doſe, though it murders the 
Patient, ought to be encouraged. | 

Livy's Authority comes after Tully, and muſt be 1 
confider'd. This Evidence, ſays the Surveyor, comes Surveyor; || 
not near our Caſe, were the Credit on't unexcep- P. 44 
tionable. His Reaſon is, becauſe Livy /peaks of Stage 
Repreſentations in general, but the Drama was not 
known among ſt the Romans at this time when the Ludi 
Fcenici were invented. ll try to make an Argu- 
ment like this. For Inſtance: The City built up- 
on Seven Hills, and upon the Tyber, was by no 
Means Rome in the Time of Targuinius Priſcus; 
Why ſo? Why, becauſe though it ſtood upon the 
lame Ground, it was not near ſo big as *twas af- 
terwards in the Reign of Auguſtus. But for all this 
fine Reaſaning, eſſe and bene eſſe are Notions of the 
lame Subject. Tis true, things are not amy 1 
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A f Second Defence, ke. 
feted at their firſt Invention; but I thought the 
Finiſhing and Improvement they might afterwards 

receive, would not alter them in their Name and 


Nature. And as to the Buſineſs in hand, Ihave al. M 
ready ſhewn,” that Comedy and Dancing, and all the 


Diverſions of the Stage, were perform'd together 5 

at firſt: And that the Drama and the Ludi Scenii I to. 

were the ſame, I ſhall take for granted at preſent, 7 
and afterwards prove it by the Surveyor's Authority, , 
and by St. Auguſtine's too, who mentioning the G 1 
riginal of Plays, explains himſelf expreſly in Comedy ¶ tu 
and Tragedy. De Civit. Dei Lib. 2. 75 4 His next Wl x; 
Undertaking is to quarrel with the Tranſlation : To 


clear this, the Hiſtorian muſt be cited. Now Liv; Nut 
giving an Account of the Original of Plays, aſſigns WW pi 
this Reaſon for the Relation; Ut appareat quan My. 
ab ſano initio res in banc vis opulentis regnis tolerabilen p: 
inſaniam venerit, He affirms the Original of Plays de 
were commendable, becauſe they were brought in ¶ me 
upon the Score of Religion; and to remove a Mor- n. 
tality. This being thus reported by Livy, I tranſ- ch 
lated the Paſſage above - mention'd as follows; That Mg, 


if View, p. the Motives are ſometimes good, when the Means are Wc, 


ſtark naught. And where's the Miſtake of this ren- n 
dring? Don't the Words of the Author, and the 

Codlequence of the Practice, plainly juſtify the Con- MW, 
ſtruction? Nay, his own Interpretation makes his Ms; 


Is Surveyor, Objection unreaſonable. For he tranſlates Yix tole- Mu 
45, 46. rabilem inſaniam, Ic. An exceſſive Extravagance which 


ſcarce the Wealthieſt Nation can bear. Now if the Pro- Wl, 
fuſion at theſe Shews were ready to break the Back 
of the Roman Empire, had not I reafon for ſaying 
in the Verſion, That the Means were ſtark naught, an 
the Remedy worſe than the Diſeaſe? But this puts me 
in mind of another Difference to be adjuſted. The 
Surveyor contends, that Livy in this Place does not 
condemn the Immorality, but the Luxury and Profuſion 
at theſe Shews. The Luxury of cheſeD iverſions, if 
it muſt be call'd fo, I ſuppoſe conſiſts in over- 


pleaſing 
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plealing in a vicious Palate ;/ but let that paſs. The , | 
hurveyor ſupports his Conjecture from the Citations, 

adding, That this Inſania, or Diſorder, was greater _. 
than the wealthieſt Nations could well bear. Now, ſays T 99% | 
the Surveyor, Wealthy People have as much need of _ pe: | 
Morality as the Poor. No doubt on't; and are in zin. 
more danger too of miſcarrying in that Matter. 
For, as my Adverſary has oblervd, a Nation is 
vo apt to grow Wealthy, and Wanton together: This Surveyery | 
WW made Salaſt complain, That the Riches of the Roman. 1122 
WH Empire occaſion'd the Decay of Diſcipline, and the Di: 
{lution of Manners: Without Care, Peoples Vir- 
tue, I mean their Sobriety, is apt to ſink with the 
Riſe of their Fortunes ; their Appetites for Liber- 
ty are more awaken'd by Opportunity and Temp- 
tation; they have more Money to purchaſe their 
Pleaſures, and more Leiſure to enjoy them. And 
beſides, ſuch &ircumſtances are farther within the 
Danger of Flattery and ill Example; *tis no Won- 
der therefore to hear Livy affirm, that a Govern- 
ment almoſt overgrown with Wealth and Power, 
ſhould be in greater Danger of Play-houſe Infection 
than when they were poor, and more flenderly e- 

ſtabliſh'd ; for then their Neceſſities were ſome Se. 
curity ; they could not go to the Expence of Vice, | 
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nor had ſo much time to be debauch' d. 
Secondly, That Livy by this Diſtraction, meant 1nſania; . 
Licentiouſneſs, will appear- by his Cenſure of the yo 
, } 4 in another place, which we ſhall come to by _. | 
e- and by. * a | IT 
The Surveyor rages mightily about my Miſtranſ- 
0- Whiting the following Part of the Teſtimony, which 
K Irans thus: The Remedy in this Caſe is worſe than the Cure pies 
= Diſeaſe, and the Atonement more infectious than the culorum 
Plague, Here I confeſs my Edition miſlead me, magis con- 
which, (as I remember, for I have loſt the Book) cis . 
u inficerent inſtead of afficerent, though I muſt — 
dyn this latter Reading appears the beſt. But corpora 
otwichſtanding this Accident the Surveyor ſhall be 99rbi in- 
N 


no feerens, 
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Th *AdThea- own Confutation in the Margin &. In earneſt does 


A A Second Defente, &. 


no Loſer, for Livy ſhall make it. up to him another © 
Fay. And not to defer his SatisfaGtion, this Hiſto- MW © 

um lo. Tian informs jus, That when a Theatie was building 1 
Siem 2 by the Cenſors Direction, Scipio Naſica joke agan i l 
Cenſori- it in the Houſe, as a uſeleſs and debauching Exper. / 
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ment, and got. an Act for the pulling it down, Here H 
Frueretur, Livy not only pulls down the Play-bouſe, but give * 
2c, ſuch a Reaſon for the doing it, that one would Ml i 
vais Na- think ſhould have kept it in Rubbiſh ever after Ml b. 
| — = And if he queſtions the Authority of Livy's Epiton,, Ml @! 
| quam inu- Si onius, not to mention Voſfius, ma ſatisfy him; th 
ile, & no- who detivers his Opinion in theſe Words; Ma 
 cturum frye à Livio, five d Floro, ſive ab alis quo ſcriptæ ſunt v 
— 756 enim ys 1 ad Rohn Y 4 1 
ir Senarys Iaſtrundas accommodatiſſimæ ſunt, preſertim vero uli ot 
enſalio Liviana Hiſtoria excidit. . Qua in parte Liviana . u 

| ' deft 8 apud quemgue obt inere debent aul oritaſm. Sigon. Schal 


F＋́I RS 0, 
| i» i. We muſt now proceed to the Teſtimony of J. 

I terius Maximus; and here the Surveyor will make © 
ſufficient Amends for being ſomewhat in the Right Y' 
before, This Teſtimony he affirms relates to the 7 
Arena, and concerns none but the Gladiators and “ 
Beſtiarii: And then very liberally again quotes his 


if 7-275 this Critick not underſtand the Difference betweel 
| PG . Theatres and Ampbit beatres, and that the firſt were 
if — Religio- for Plays, and the latter for Prizes? A little School 
rem ecrvili learning would have ſet him right in this Matter, 
ine, and likewiſe prevented the Misfortune of making 
| . Scenica portenta ſignify Gladiators; which I think has 
zentrum more of Prodigy in the Tranſlation, than in the 
gas, , Etymologyand Story, And now I ſuppoſe it maj 
be pretty plain, that either the Surveyor does not 

rae. underſtand Latin, or is nor fir to be truſted vi 
Mar Lib. it. Farther, the Surveyors Miſtakes. are 2 
2. Cap. 4. unpardonable, becauſe Valerius Maximus ſpends 
Survey, moſt this whole Chapter in deſcribing the Riſe and 
. Progreſs of Plays, the Buildings and Decoratior 
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of the Theatre, together with the Checks they re- 
ceiv'd from the Government. He tells us in the ve- 1 
ry ſecond. Paragraph, That theſe Play-bouſes were Nu (i. ed 
begun by Meſſala, but ſtop'd by Scipio Naſica, who Fay Wt 

fold all their Materials by the Common Crier.. And, , © 

that the Senate made a Law, that there ſhould be no Meſſala, ' | 

Seats or Benches for the Audience ito. fee Plays at with- cc. Valer, 

in a Mile of the Town. This Paſſage is exprefly cited 7 i 2 | 

by St. Auguſtine o, and hinted at by & Tertullian, to y 
new how much the Play-houſe was diſcouraged by « Augoft; 
the Roman Magiftracy. 4 Civ. | 
As to the Animoſe acies, which he would fain Dei Lal 
wreſt to the Prizes in ſpight both of the Latin and d f 
Hiſtory of his Author, they are to be underſtood gs Spec. 
of the Quarrels and Bloodſhed which were not very cp. 10. 
uncommon at the Play-houſe, as Tacitus informs us. ©Ar Thea? 
For at one Riot, which was not the firſt, there were trali licen- 
ſeveral Burgers, Soldiers, a Captain, and a Colonel of e 
the Guards kilPd in the Fray. Now, I hope, this rw; 
Company may have more Roman Blood “ in their za, gravi- 
Veins, and may better ſtand for the State in the ut tum '« 
Tranſlation, than his Rabble of Gladiators, who 7% ** | 
were generally Slaves and Malefadtors. To re- e? 
turn to Tacitus; This Tumult, as he goes on d, was plebe, ee: | 
brought before the Senate, where the Actors had like Tacir. An- | 
to have come under a very ignominious Diſcipline : In" £ib.t, | 

hort, the Play-houſe bad ſome Regulations put upon 27 
it, and the Diſorders of the Audience were puniſb ,,*59** | 
with no leſs than Baniſhment. This happen'd in the $,rveyor; | 
Reign of Tiberius: Now the Theatre continuing ſtill p. 48. | 

out of order, and fome of the Magiſtracy having often Acme 

Pry of it to no purpoſe, at laſt the Emperor bim 1 1 | 


in the Houſe, That the Lewdneſs and Riots part? n. 
o theſe Diverſions might be effeftually ſuppreſſed : cebantur- 
Upon which the Players were baniſod out of Italy. __ 
Pretoribus jus Virgarum in Hiſtriones eſſet, c. 1bid. Variis dehinc, ex 
Joe irritis Pretorum queſtibus, poſtremo Ceſar de immodiſtia Hiſtrionum re- 
Wit, ct. pulß aum Hi moos alia, Annal. Lib, 4. cap. 14, © 


There 


1 
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* There is patt' of Valerius Marinus his Teſtimony 
behind, in which, as I obſerv'd in the View, he 


cC̃oncludes the Conſequences of Plays intolerable; and thit 
Wl View, p. tbe Maſſilienſes da well in ain the Country of 
| them, Here the Surveyor flies to his old Diſtinction 
between the Mimi and the Drama, which having 
diſabled already, I might reaſonably call a new 
SQiuauſe; but to give him farther Satisfaction, I ſhall 
prove, that the Stage is here meant in all its Lati- 
tude and Variety of Diverſion. e. 
I. Then, Valerius Maximus in the Beginning of the 
Priſei mo- Paragraph commends the Republick of Mar/eilles for 
i 13s 0b/er-"'; be Sobriety of their Diſcipline; and keeping up'to their 
Fal Max Ancien Cuſtoms. Now we are to obſerve, that the 
Ib. 2. cap. Maſſilienſes were a Colony of the Phocenſes in Tonia, 
6. Who not being willing to ſubmit to the Perſian Go- 
vernment, quitted that Country, and ſettled in 
* Gaul, Now this Removal was in the Reign of Cy- 
us, in the very Infancy of the Stage, when there 
.us Gy- was nothing but ſome rude Beginnings of Tragedy 
ala. de at Athens; beſides, the Maſſilienſes came from Pho- 
e, Hips ri, where neither Ariſtotle nor Lilius Gyraldus men- 
l. tion any thing of the Settling or Invention of the 
| Drama: By conſequence, if the Maſſilienſes were ſo 


' have no ſuch thing as Tragedy and Comedy among 
them; theſe Entertainments being, as far as it ap- 

_ pears, poſterior to the forming of their Common- 
wealth. This will appear farther, if we conſider 
that, as Suetonius obſerves, the Buſineſs of the M. 
micks was originally part of Comedy; ſo that let 
us ſuppoſe, which we can't grant, that tha, Drams 
was as ancient as the Government of the Maſfilienſes, 

al nd in uſe among them, yet we can't with any Co- 
-- - Jour ſuppoſe, that the Mimi were diſtinct from Co- 
medy at that time of day; ſo that if the Maſſilienſes 
were ſuch Admirers of the firſt Plan of their Go- 
vernment, and ſtood off ſo nicely from all Inno- 
vation, they muſt exclude the Drama as well as tho 


Mimi, 


tenacious of their Original Cuſtoms, they could- 
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Mimi, otherwiſe the Form of their Stage would be N 
changed, and their Cuſtoms recive an Alteration. 44min | 

2. The Reaſon Valerius Maximus * gives, why the — 1 
Inhabitants of Muarſeilles refuſed to admit this En- ande cr. 
— agrees very well with the Drama, Quorum | 
It was becauſe the Subject and Groſs of theſe Diver ſions, ar. 
was mostly Intrigue As Debauchery:- 'Theſe Circum- 4 1 11 14 
fances the Government were afraid might grow infec- Siprotuds 4 
tious, and ſpread from Fiftion into Practice. Now continent | 
this r fre eſcription which Tully. gives of , #e | 
Comedy, which (ſays he) were it not for Amonurs and 20> 
Lewdneſs, would have no Matter to proceed upon. . ſustudo, a- | 

3. The introduQtive Clauſe which leads to this tam im 
Diſcountenance , points it clearly on the Drama. 1 u- 
ſhe Maſſilienſes (ſays the Author +) were extremely e z. 
fri and ſevere in their Government and Adminiſtra- gamer <y 
ion, Now by the Surveyor's Accodt of the Mimes . 7, 
and Pantomimes, this could never be meant of them. g ef. Z. 
For they, ſays he, danced naked, and were in their 4. vid. ſu: 
Geſtures foul to the laſt Degree of Scandal. I would??? 
gladly know, what Inſtance of Severity it could be t FA 
to deny Admiſſion to ſuch Monſters as theſe? Is it 7/79 
indeed an Argument of extraordinary Rigour not g,, der- 
tallow the groſſeſt Liberties, and which had been rims ef. 
often mark*d and puniſh'd at Rome? A Government 4 - 
ant be {aid to be remarkably rigid, unleſs they 54. 
tie up their Subjects to particular Reſtraints, 4 
bar them the Freedoms commonly practiſed elſe- 
where, The Maſſilienſes therefore having this Cha- 
niter of Severity, it muſt be becauſe they would 
not admit of the more inoffenſive Performances of 
the Stage becauſe they refuſed the Diverſions of 
Comedy and Tragedy, which werg then generally 
permitted in the Roman Empire. 

4. Mimus, the Word which the Surveyor cavils 

Won, is by other good Authors taken for a Play, 

n the Senſe of the Drama, as this Gentleman loves 

to ſpeak. Thus the learned Thy/ius upon the place αι t 
underſtands, The Maſſilienſes (ſays he) cleared their — 
8 8 Y | / cn N 
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adio See- Con of Comedy, and all Sorts of 8 
2 he Tad 5 did — | y Pay Thy ; 
| — ak That Au ubas being at — Point of Death. aſks 
| .runt; V ſome of his Friends, Ecguid tis un mimum vie 
CCC irayexſe, Now Twould aſt the Sw 
A laſci- -what he thinks -of this Matter? Did the'Emp 
vie ma- -enquire whether he had been a Pantomine i 
tram, ne- his Life? Whether he had ated like a Gniſh'd.D- 
Dire, bauchte, and been lew'd without Shame or Meaſur 
vc. Thy. Did Auguſtni affect ſuch a Character as this, or tit 
= S his Memory would. be oblig'd;by it? Such a. 
„Sue, in poſition would be a Libel upon Nero, who wh | 
9%. he came to die had the Juſtice to be diſpleas d 
3 his own Lewdneſs. 
| The Meaning therefore of this Queſtion of 4 
guſtus muſt bo, Whether he had 2d himſel 
well in his Station, and acted his Part handſomiy 
ow Player does upon the Stage; from when 
ill follow, that Mimus muſt — taken for a Pl 
— in its uſual Signification. But *cis time to diſmi 
. 154 "Valerius Maximus, and on to Seneca, Who 
ſeems bas but little to ſay to the Matter. He ſhoul 
have ſaid, he has but little to ſay to Seneca: How 
rum O*cover, let the Viet, &c. decide that Queſtion. Wel 
. 154 if Seneca ſays but little, he is reſoſd'd to fort 
a mis Teſtimony, and help him out. Fot he and 
-confefles, bat the Roman Youth were generally 
' "Surveyor, Fupted by the Countenance which Nero gave 10 
5. 50, 5 1. Stage, and all thoſe Arts awhich gratified and induly 
avis, the Senſes; and that this Philyſapher's Complaint wa 
ro tom unregſonable. Truly I think-fo too, or elſe had nent 
Lane cited him. ür this Place the Surveyor is ſomewi 
2 — kinder than ordinary, for here he not only quot 
W J but argues for me too, and gives me both 7 
aliquo ſpe- and Margin to make my beſt of. This Knack | 
ace de. Writing and Recanting at the ſame time, is a god 
Vue, tune ſubtle Expedient: For if ever he ſhould be 7 


. Rior'd for pabliting «Book to debauch the 'N 
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tioh, he can make ſubſtantial Proof he has con- em vitia 
ſuted Himſolf, and that, it's to be ho 'd, may ſtop si 44 
the Proſecotion. I muſt 'confeſs I like an Author „ 
that kribeks his own Miſchief on the Head; and F,, 7, | 
like the Scorpion is both Poyſon and Antidote. Survey, 
But the Surwyor: objects, That Senecas Charge a- 1 
gainſt the Sh#s is general. Why then they are all % | 
compreherided : Then he may be ſure the moſt rer 
F ble Sbeus, ſuch as the Stage, are concerned 
n the Caution; eſpetially ſince the Autfbr has 
clerhere expreſiy declaim'd againſt it. Well Az 
perceive all this Skirmiſhing has nothing but feint $4 
ind falſe Alarm; but now he's reſolv'd to come tb 
the Aſſault in good Earneſt, and enter upon the 
cach of the Quotation, for there, if you will Be- 
ſeve him, 1 have made a Sbift to ſtoal in do Falſifira- 
tows, Nowto try this Cauſe, and diſcover the foul 
Play, we muſt read the Deed in the Court. The O- 
tiginal runs thus: Tune enim per voluptatem vitia faci- 


tus ſurrepunt. The Tranſlation chus: For tbere Vite 
makes an inſen/ible Approach, and ſteals upon us inthe 
'Diſpxrſe of Pleaſure: And where is the Harm of all 
ths? Harm! Why, I have corrupted one of the view, 5; 
Eight Parts of Speech, and ſuborn'd the Adverb Tunc 154% 
4o give in falſe Evidence, by tranſlating it There, 
inſtead of Then. Nay, that's iritolerable! For Se- 
tera, you muſt obſerve; had nothing to ſay againſt 
'the Shewws and the Play-bowſe, the Diverſion or the 
ere The ben, the Circumſtance of Time 7 
Was the Bugbear; all the Infection lay in the Clock, 

br the Sun Dial: For People may ſee what See, 


and go to what Place they pleaſe, and be ſafe e- 
*nough, provided they do it at no Time; this is ex · 
4Rly the Surveyor's Reaſoning; and thus he proves 
the Indictment. The next Falfification is my ren- Surveyor; 


wing the Words, Per Voluptatem, in the Diſguiſe' P. 53+ 

Pleaſure: For all that, if he. renders them other- 
iſe, J am ſatisſied he'll do it worſe. Indeed I 
think-theſe- Objections as not made inthe Diſguiſe 
: 3 " of 
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Serv p. 5 


is his Guard: And God will let no Body miſcar 


Baut at the Play-bouſe the Caſe is quite different: 


* mY 
» 7 


of Senſe. To; conclude, if I was ſo unfair av 5 


' fleal in two Falſifications, J had, it ſeems the Dif. 


cretion to ſteal them out again; for *tis plai 
there's none of them to be found at . 275 
Tacitus and Plutarch appear next, anck are given 
up by him. But then he is never a Loſs, for 
when he can't Reaſon he can Rail, and ſo the Book 
s an as well as ever. r. 
I produced Ovid and Mr. Vycberley to ſhey, 
that the Audience at the Play-houſe was dangerous, 


Retirement will ſecure us, we muſt not go to 


Church; for there is mix d Company, bad 


Deſigus too ſometimes. Under favour, this does 
not follow. To go to Church is our Duty: Noy 
a Man's Bufineſs, and eſpecially when Religious, 


ry for their Obedience. Beſides, the. Quality © 
the Employment, the Solemnity of the Place, 
and the Majeſty. of the Preſence, is apt to fu 
niſh good Thoughts, and check thoſe which arc 


This is a Place where Thinking is out of Doors, and 
Seriouſneſs impertinent. Here our Reaſon is apt 
to be ſurpriz'd, and our Caution diſarm'd; here 
Vice ſtands upon Preſcription, and Lewdneſs clain 
Privilege to ſolicit. Nay, the very Parade, tht 
Gaiety and Pleaſure of the Company, is not wit 
out its Danger: . Theſe Circumſtances, heightnec 
with luſcious Dialogue, lively Action, and ain 
Muſick, are very likely to make an unſerviceabl 
8 22 thus we ſee — 5 by 
ippery, and the Tide runs high againſt Feb an 
Bleed, Bea as for the Protecbon of Heaven to bring 
us off, tis Preſumption to expect it. If we * 
fit in the Seat of the Scornful, and make Wicker 
neſs our Diverſion, Providence we may be ſu 
3 225 I 8 


aas well as the Entertainment: Againſt this the Su- 
wuepor inſinuates, that if nothing but Solitude and 
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will withdraw, and leave us to the Government of 


1 . * 
To do the Surveyor right, he is ſomewhat of my 
Opinion in this Matter. He won't deny but a'pro- 
mi/cuous Conflux of People of all Ages, Sexes, and Con- gr 4.557 
itions, will make the Buſineſs of Intrigue go for- 56. 
ward, and facilitate Enterprizes of this Nature. But 
he is afraid, if a Reſtraint were laid upon People, 114. 
and they were kept out of Harm's way, it would 
be worſe with them: And for the Truth of this 
Conjecture, he _ to the Experiment of Ita- 
ly and Spain ; where he.obſerves there is a great 
Deal af Care, and yet a great Deal of Miſcarriage, 
It may be ſo; but if they are bad under Caution, 
tis to be feared Liberty would never mend them. 
His Reaſoning about the Inagination being vitiated 
(p. 56.) for Want of Freedom is very ſlender, for 
| | r makes a Thief; The Temptation 
iſes upon Sight, for Senſe is ſtronger than Memo- 

Þ and Life than Painting. If the Strength of 

e Stream forces the Bank to give Way' the ma- 
king the Breach wider, is not, I ſuppoſe, Gi 
per Method to ſtop the Torrent. He had 1 
perſuade the Dutch ta pull up their Dikes and their | 
Dams; becauſe in ſeveral Countreys where the Sea 
i; left to its Courſe, it does na Manner of Damage. 
| confeſs, I never heard that the Spaniards and Ita. 
lians were all Fools till now: But it ſeems ſo tis 
with them: For they are ſtill perfect Strangers to 
themſelyes, and know nothing of the Temper of 
their People, after ſo many Ages for Information, 
But of all Men, the Surveyor ſhould not have been 
ſevere upan the Reſervedneſs of the Spaniards, be- 5.385 
cauſe he had allowed it in the Per/ians before: His 
Reaſon was, becauſe the Heat of the Climate, and 
the Warmth of their Conſtitutions, hurried them very 
precipitiouſly (as he phraſes it) into Irregularities. 
Now Spain is as hot as Perſia; why then all this 
Partiality? That that's Sauce for a Gooſe is Sauce 

AY $f for. 
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"LIE n Why muſt the poor Spaniard be 
maul'd for his — and for preventing his Fa- 
mily 8 being drr very precipitiouſly into. Thre- 
ties d 
But after all, the Caffres and Soldawians, he Mon- 
ſters of Africk, both in Figure and Folly, and 
which, (as to ſome of them) whether Naeh ar or 
Monkeys, has been diſputed: Theſe Aquinoftial 
Sages are much wiſer, it ſeems in the Guard of Vir. 
tue, than the Spaniards and Italiam / For in many 
J Surv.p.56, Places under the Line, where the People go conftanti; 
| naked, the Familiarity of the Objects takes a 4 
 Wantonneſs of 1 which the artificial 
culties of ſonie Countreys promote. Say yon ſo, mul 
Spain and Italy be reformed by Africk; and brought 
up to the Stindard of the Line? Muſt People 'go 
naked to ſecure their Modefty ? Theſe are Wonder. 
ful Diſcoveries, and one would atmoſt' conclude 
. Drift of them, that the Man had a fanfy 
to turn either Adumite or Pantomime. Theſe arti 
ficial Difficulties of Cloaths fpail alt: They differve 
the Intereſt of Virtuez and are an impolitick Cor 
trivance. This fine Phraſe puts me iri mind of his 
quarrelling a Sentence of mine for want, as he 
pretends, of Syntax and Grammar :- And therefort 
upon this Occafion' F muſt tell him, That if the 
Charge was true, Senſe without Grammar is ſome- 
i better than Grammar without Senſe. 
Ovid, by the Survtyo“s Confeſſtom, plead? wah 
. ty, and owns not only the Opportunity; 8 the Bf 
; 255 neſs of the Place promotes Lewdneſi. But then he 
1 il | fences againſt the Teftimony with his uſual Evi: 
: fion, and turns it all upon the Repreſentation of tht 
Mimi: But the next Verſe to that in his Margin; 
will be ſufficient to beat him off his Guard. 


| | De Tri. Ut tamen hoc fatear, ludi quogue ſemina prebent 
K. 2. Nequitie : tolli tota eee, Ef 
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mies Works: He is for pulling — ra, 
boyſes, and not kee fo much as a Corner of 


them ſtandi edy and Tragedy. This Line 
of the Poe 1 too much Light to be look'd on, 
ud therefore the Surv was reſolved to. wink 
hard, and ge t over it. There is another Verſe like- 
viſe in the which one would have thought 
ight have put bim Ns the Fauſy of his Mimi; View; 
1 |  Remed. 
wa 3 Atter,. quid juvet, arte doceti Amer. 
This Pentameter refers much more to Dialogue 
than Dancing, to the Methods of Courtſhip, and 
the Myſteries of 3 which are generally the 
Subject of Comedy, 
And now the Surv or thinks fr to make a Halt, 
and ſeems extreamly ly fatisfy d with his Performance: 
T have (fays he) at . run through all his private p. 57. 
Aber aint the Stage. Run through them! 
Yes, like 4 Bow! that gets nothing; or if you 
pleaſe, like a Soldier 42 runs the Gauntlet. In- 
deed this Author's Method is ſo very peculiar, he 
does ſo often fall foul upon his own Book, quote 
way his Argument, and mortify himſelf, chat one 
would almoſt fanfy he wrote for a Penance. 
We are now coming up to the Cenſures of the 
State: Upon this Head I began with the Athenians, 
ad obfery'd, that this Republick made a Law, 
that no Fudge of the Areopagus ſhould write a Comedy, view; 
Here the Surveyr 1 is /ſurpriz'd to find the Athenians p. 157. 
produced againſt the Drama, of which they were the 
geateſt Encouragers. As great Encouragers as they Sr. 58, 
* their forbidding the Judges writing Come- 59. 
ves they look d upan't as the moſt unre- 
putable e Part of Poetry, Now this was enough for 
my Purpoſe. Nay, after a little ſtruggling the 
Surveyor comes forward to a Compliance. He 
ts writing Comedy was likely to engage the 
luthor in Quarrels and Partialities, and was alſo an Surv.y.61: | 
Y 4 Indig- 1 


: 
. 
: 


328 J Second Defence, &c.. © 
Indignity to the Office of a Fudge. And is not all 
this a Sign, that there was ſomething untoward 
and unreputable in the Performance? His object. 


ing, that Ariſtophanes had the better of Socrates, is 


no Argument of the ſtanding Intereſt of Comedy: 

For *tis pretty plain Socrates was oppreſs'd by a 
A Faction, and executed in a Hurry: For ſoon after, 
the Government repented, his Memory was ho- 
3 nour'd, and his > KA Melitus ſton'd to Death, 
Tiliss * But after all, the Surveyor's being ſurpriz'd, tis 
Poet. Hi, no ſuch News to find the Drama difcountenanc'd 


View, worſt Friends to the Stage; I told him as much: 
7. 156. But alas, they paid for their Fanſy at laſt; for the 
Expence of this Diverſion, their Sauntring at the Play- 
houſe, and minding Poets more than Field Officers, 
Juſtin.1,6, Wag, 45 Juſtin obſerves, the Ruin of their Govern- 
ſub. fon. ment. Thus Prodigality and Sloth made way for Sla- 
very: And Philip of Macedon, a little obſcure Prince, 
grew Maſter of the Liberties of Greece. | 
| From Athens we muſt travel to Sparta, where I 
View, Obſerved the Stage was not allow'd under any Form 
e. 157. or Regulation. Here the Surveyor grows angry, be- 
cauſe I gave the Lacedemonians a good Word, and 
after having ſaid they were ſomewhat of my Kidney, 
falls a railing wvnmercifully upon them, and calls 
them Cynical, Proud, and what not. Well! Theſe 
Cynicks, and he together, put me in mind of old 
Diogenes, who trampled on Plato's Pride with a 
greater of his own. I confeſs the Surveyors Satyr 
has ſo much of the Ruſt and Roughneſs he declaims 
againſt, that Pm afraid, he'll appear much more 
unlichd (as he has it) than the Lacedemonian Laws. 
But, by this Gentleman's favour, I was far from 
over-flouriſhing upon the Spartan's Character, as 


appears ſufficiently from Plutarch, to ä 
other 
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An Anſwer to the Stages Surveyd. 329 
other Author. This great Man commends them 
for their Courage, their Diſcipline, - and their 
e Senſe ; declares, that he could not perceive any 
Sign of Injuſtice in their Conſtitution : He calls Plat. in 
« them a Nation of Philoſophers, and takes No- pes ye Il 


« tice that the Neighbouring States and Colonies j;,,, 


« of Greece, look*d on the City of Sparta as a per- 
« fect Model of good Manners and wiſe Govern- | 
ment.” To go on; the Surveyor finds fault be- Surv.p.65; tf 
cauſe I did not aſſign the Roghn of the Spartans | 
Averſion to the Stage. To this I muſt anſwer, I had 
no mind to tire the Reader with unneceſſary Talk. 
Who would imagine, but that ſo wiſe a Govern- 
ment as the. Spartans, had a good Reaſon for their 
dilike ? However, he muſt garniſh his Margin, 
and have the Reaſon out, tho' it makes againſt | 
him. Here *tis then; The Lacedzmonians allow- Ut neque | 
ed neither Tragedy nor Comedy, that they might not 199 neue 
bear any thing contradiftory to their Laws. No : 7% I 
They had no Palate for the Rapes and Adulte- Jus g. MY 
ries, and buffooning Liberties of the Stage. They tradicerent | 
would not. ſuffer the Sobriety of their Diſcipline, ent. 
and the Gravity of their Conſtitution, to be af- * 12 
fronted ſo much as in jeſt. Yes, the Surveyor grants Surg. Gg. 
they were afraid the Luxury of the Drama, as *twas | 
praftiſed at Athens, might ſoften their Youth, and Sarv p.67, Wi 
enervate their Minds: And now had not I great 58. 
Reaſon to be afraid of inſerting the Citation at 
length? But the Lacedemonians were only concern'd 
to preſerve the Martial Spirit of their People. How 
does that 478 Were the Lacedemonians only 
for one good Quality? Had they no concern for 
the Virtues of Peace, and the Securities of good 
Correſpondence among themſelves? That's ſtrange! 
Plutarch calls them a Nation of Philoſophers, and 
makes them ſtrict Obſervers of Regularity in ge- 
neral. But for the Surveyor's ſake, is us ſuppoſe 313 
them ' ambitious only of military Glory: Even this 
Point could not be gained without Sobriety af 

| Manners, 


l 


| 
| 


Surv þ,67; 


y A Second Defence, &c. 
Manners. For, if we obſerve, we ſhall find the 
Perfians, Greeks, and' Romans, &c. were always beſt 
Soldiers when they were beft Men. Indeed 
held their Empire, as it were of Virtue and Moral 
Philoſophy. For when they came to debauch, they 
quickly good for nothing; and dwindled by 
ces from Cowardice to Servitudy. Infignifi- 
cancy, to ſpeak f6ftly, is the natural Conſequence 
of Lewdneſs, Diſſolution deſtroys both the Will 
and the Power to be ſerviceable. It makes Men 
impatient of Diſeipline, Quarrelfome and Muti 
nous, and unabſe to bear the Fatigues of War. A 
tewd Soldier often fails in Point of corporal Force, 
is. deferted even by his Limbs, and has no Conſti- 
tution to be brave, tho? never fo willing: I mean 
as to Campaigning, and a Courfe of War. Thus 
when the Stage is faffered to debauch a Nation, 
and bring Vice into Credit, People will be in dan- 
er of having more Confidence than Courage. This 
js the way to foften a Martial Spirit, and deſtroy 
the Principles of Hanour. And thus Military Glo. 
ry, and Civil Virtue, and every thing elſe that's 
worth the owning, muſt take their Leave in a ſhort 
Time. This C r was wiſely foreſeen by the 
Lacedemonians, and guarded againſt accordingly. 
© - The Surveyor ral lies once more, and tells us, t 
Plntarch fays indeed, that the Spartans did not ad- 


Surv.p.66, mit Comedy nor Tragedy, but fays not a Syllable 


Forms and Regulations, This is wonderful civil! 
he grows thus good natured, I muft diſpute: with 
him no longer. I beſeech him, what does he think 
J argued againſt in the View, was it not agai 
the Liberties of Tragedy and Comedy? If he fan- 
ſies I wrote againſt Punchianello, or the Water Works, 
he is much miſtaken. If the Lacedemonians refuſed to 
admit Tragedy or Comedy upon any Condition, 
they refuſed to admit them under any Form. To 
go farther with him, his old ftarting Hole is ſtopt, 
he can't ſo much as pretend, that the Mimi would 
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fass the Teſt, where the Drama was thus diſcoura- Roman 
d. But I am almoſt to blame for taking Notice e p»4 
of theſe Objections. 18 
We muſt now take a Turn in Hay. From hence pie ff 
brought a famous Inſtance, how ſeverely the Ro- tur, cum | 
nan Government treated the Stage under all its La- 447 1 
titude and Diſtinctions. The Authority is no leſy 174 


than Tullyis, in his Tra? de Republica, cited by :oram pro- ll 
St. Auguſtine x with Approbation. To this Teſti- 57e du. | 
mony the Surveyor returns a furprizing Anſwer, 797, genus hl 
vince Tully does not appear in bis own Perſon, we ” rſs} 
hull not (ſays he) ſpend any Time or Ammunition upon mode ho | 
bim. Well! Tho? his Reſolution 1s right, his Rea» nere ci 
ſon is wrong. For, What tho' Tullys Books de am .. Ul 
Republica are laſt, they were extant in the Time of , 
St. Auguſtine, Is. this. Father's Credit ſo low, that . fern ft 
he can't be truſted for a Citation? This Treatiſe b movers | 
of Tully was too well known at that Time a Day 294t1one 
to be counterfeited; ſo that if St. Auguſtine was un- 2 
für in the Citation, he wanted both common Ho- 5. Lauf. 
neſty and common Senſe. And after all, I cart 4- Civ. BU 
perceive that Twlly has here depoſed more againſt 12.0. 13. 
the Play-bonſe, than Livy did after him, who comes . 
next to be examined. This Author, to make foorth _ 
Work of the Quotation, informs us, That the? 69. 
mmon Players were expelled their Tribe, and reſuſed tiv. Dic. t 
to ſerve in Arms. Here the Surveyor makes a miſe- I. 7- 
rable Pothet ; reaſons backwards and forwards, 7% ' il 
ind makes Might and Main for the old Cover of- * 
the Pantomimes : And thus by his running upon the 1 
File, and doubling, we may perceive he is almoſt 
ſpent. In anſwer to what he offers, I ſhall firſt 
take Notice of his Conceſſions: He grants, in the 
firſt Place, that the Romans went on the fame 
Grounds with the Lacedemonians in diſcouraging 
the Stage. They were afraid their Military Virtue guroꝶ v. 
might ſuffer by it: Now of this Suppoſition I have 71. 
made my Advantage already. Sort, 
Secondly, he affirms, That the Practice of the Stage 1+ 


among 2 
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31 A Second Defence, c. 
among the Romans fell into the Hands of Slaves: ill ® 
From whence one would imagine *twas pretty plain Wl ! 
that the Romans thought this Buſineſs was too Ml * 
coarſe for Perſons of higher Condition. Indeed Il Y 
is Reaſon for this Cuſtom is very pleaſant :- He il 0 
| id, ſays this Profeſſion was thrown up to the Slaves, upon fl ® 
15e Account of its being a polite Exerciſe, and too re- Ml *: 
4 Ji d a Diverſion for the Reſt of the Roman Youth, 1 
| Now I would gladly know how it eomes about, 0 
| © that Slaves are ſo much better bred than their Ma- I 
Ih ſters, and Mob than Perſons of Quality? Upon t 
4 the Surveyors State of the Chronology, this was tt 
| Farv.p.73. extreamly unlikely: For if this happened before the d 
| Settlement of the Drama, the Time lies againſt W 4 
. him; for then the Romans had not conquer'd the 
th polite Countries, nor made any Inroads upon Aj i © 
or Greece, But let a#ing be as polite as the S- tk 
p. 74 Veyor pleaſes, *tis plain * Romans look d upon it I tt 
as unreputable, otherwiſe they would never have 
left it wholly in the Hands of Slaves and Mercenar 
Foreigners. Theſe Conceſſions one would think 
were frank enough; but we ſhall have more of A 
his Liberality by and by; and in the mean Time 

1! ſhall conſider his Evaſions. 
F Surv. p.72, In the firſt Place he endeavours to avoid the 
| 70% Blow, by fencing with the Diſtinction between the 
Ludi Scenici and the Drama: But this is meer Sup- 
Surv p. zz. poſition and chimerical Fancy, and directly over- 
thrown by a Quotation of his own from St. Au- 
be Civ. guſtine: Et bæc ſunt Scenicorum tolerabiliora ludorum, 
Dai, l. 2. Comædiæ ſcilicet & Tragædiæ, &c. The Surveyor 
1 ſhould take care to keep his Margin a little in Or. 
der; a bad Memory, and a bad Cauſe, do very il 
together. \ 

; Secondly, he argues, That this Mark of Infamy 
W Surv..73./et upon the Hiſtriones, can't properly ſtick upon the 
Actors of Tragedy and Comedy as ſuch, that Law bo- 
ving been made long before the Drama was brought 10 
Rome. Firſt, with his favour, this Mark of Dif- 
advantage 


An Anſwer to the Stages Survey d. 333 
advantage muſt evidently ſtick upon the Actors of 
Tragedy, Sc. and that by his own Argument: 
For they, and only they, as himſelf informs us, Surv. p.76. 
were call'd Hiſtriones. He is now got off the Pin | 
of Demonſtration, and falls down to Conjectures, 4 
and argues like any Almanack : He fanſies therefore surv p. 4 | | 
the Mimes and Pantomimes were aim' d at in this Law. BY 
To this I anſwer, that having prov'd the Buſineſs ' 
of the Mimes, &c. to be originally Part of the vid. ſupr | 
Drama, by Conſequence if the Mimes were ſtruck | 
at by this Law, the Drama will be concern'd in ö 
the Correction: For the Mimes being, as Suetonius i 
tells us, originally Part of Comedy, and Comedy, þ 


1 * 


. 
. l 
* 
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| | 
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; 


: 


: 


as Scaliger obſerves, being prior to the Mimes, this scal. Peer: | i : 
Law being an early Proviſion, as the Surveyor lis. cap. o. f 
confeſſes, could not be made before the Mimes and 1 
the Drama were parted ; from whence it will follow, 

that the Drama muſt be affected with the Cenſure. 

And as this Law was an early, ſo twas a laſting 
Check upon the Stage, being in force when Livy | 
wrote, as appears by the Words of the Citation : 1 
And here the Hiſtorian ſpeaks in comprehenſive ED h, 
Phraſe, and excepting the Fabule Atellane, takes u eee, 
in the Play-bouſe, with all its Appurtenances; as © | 
appears not only from the Term Hiſtriones, but 46 Hifri- 
from the other Expreſſion of Ars Ludicra, which, 9ib#s pol: | 
by the Authority of the Civil Law, quoted by the — | 
Surveyor, includes all the Denominations and Di- atis la- 
ſtinctions of the Stage. da, I 

And now having evidently proved the Drama- Surv.p. 772 
tick Actors under the Diſcouragement of the Ro- 8 
nan Conſtitution, we need not ſtand to the Courte- 
ly of his Suppoſition, for to that, after a little l 


ſtruggling he is willing to come. Nay, at laſt he | 


1 


: 


cites a Pretorian Edict, hinted by the View, in 
Proof of it; and becauſe I ſuppoſe he won't quar- 
rel at his own Tranſlation, it ſhall ſerve inſtead of N 


the Latin: Whoever (as the Edict runs) appears on 
the 


yields up the Suppoſition for Matter of Fact, and | 


334 A Second Defence, &c. | 
| the Stage to ſpeal or -att, is declar d infamous. Hei 
the Surveyor can't deny but Comedians and Trage 
| Servp.77,dians are included. But them he alledges, That 
| ty their Profeſſion was not branded an the Score of In- 
| 1bid p. 80. morality, but becauſe they. exercis'd it far Hire. This 
being his laſt Refuge, I ſhall endeavour to drive 
him out on't, and prove in Contradiction to his Af. 
ſertion, that the Play-bouſe was cenſur'd by tbe 
Ramans upon the Cha of Inmafality, and be- 
cauſe of = Scandal of their Bene et : and 
that 'twas the Nature of their Profeſſion, and not 
cru RSO. the Mercenary Condition of exerciſing it, wbich dreu 
the Cenſure upon tbem. 

Firſt then, we may learn from Fully; as St. Au 
| Arne li- uſtine cites him, that the Romans loo upon the 
| — red * uſineſs of Players as ignominious in all- the Parte 
| 3oram pro- Of it; and as Gatbofred expreſſes it; twas counted 
| bro duce- turpe minus, a ſcandalous Profeſſion. This Mark of 

n ; Diſudvantag we.ſee comes full upon the Function; 
. 99.1 there's no Conditions of Favour or Exceptions for 
View, ** acting gratis. This State of Ignominy was not the 
7. 157. Puniſhment of meer Hire: The Romans were not 
expell'd their Tribe, and thrown out of cbmmon 
Privilege only for taking Money for their: Labour: 
No, they fought for Pay, and pleaded for Fees, and 
traded for Gain too, withbur. any ſuch Diſadvantage 

to their Condition. ä 
Why then ſhould Metals tranſmute backwards 
in the Play-houſe, and Money look ſo dull and ſcan- 
talous in the Actors Pockets? Why ſhould the 
Conſideration of Gain blaſt their Character, for- 
-feit their Right, and extinguiſh the Privileges 
they were born too? Why, I ſay, ſhould the R- 
man Players have ſuch ill Luck with their Money 
more than other People, unleſs —S they were 
thought not to come handſomel it? This 
extraordinary Uſage plainly ade cle Matter, 
and proves the Myſtery unreputable : 409 there- 
fore the latter Law cited by the Surveyer; does 
I nothing 
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An Anſwer io the Stages Survey'd. 333 
nothing of his Buſineſs. However, it ſhall be tran- . 

ſerib d. | 3 
Thofe that appear upon the Stage for Gain are inſu- Omnes 
mous, fays Pegaſus and — Son. Now by T7 wel 
vhat I have already diſcours'd, tis plain that t * forma || 
Words are deſign'd to check the Avarice of the progdeun- || 
Romans, and to keep them from enriching them- tes, & c. 

ſelves by a Libertine Profeſſion; and that if they % 
nere reſolv'd to live upon the Practice, they ſnouldſ 
pay for't in their Character and Credit. In hort, I 
the Intention of this Law was to hinder them from 1 
dangerous Buſineſs, and to make them more in | 

love with Probity than Money. 

| Secondly, That the :Play-houſe at Rome was een- 
ſur d for - Immorality, may be farther undeniably 
v'd from Valerius Maximus, who mentioning 
the Riſe of Plays much after the ſame Manner with 
Livy, gives the Reaſon why the Aclors of the Fa- 
bulæ Attellane had better Quarter than the Reſt of 
the Players: ** And this was, becauſe this Diver- 
« fon was clean and inoffenſive, and made agree- | 
able to the Sobriety of the Roman Diſcipline?” x 
Twas form'd, as Caſaubon obſerves, upon the Mo- od ge- 
deſty of the old Satyr, and was much more mer- Pos wars 
Ty than mad, * This Staunchneſs, AS Maximus. Italica fel 
goes on, ſcreen'd the Actors from Diigrace, and vericace |il 
« purchas'd their Patent of [Indemnity : So that - 
they were neither (like the reſt of, the Stage) 1 ue 

* — their Tribe, nor refus d to ſerve in the n ene 
40 1 d. | eſt : nam 
The Surveyor * proceeds to acquaint us, That 27 ral 
Tully, thv*.a Man of great Vanity and Caution, con- — 
tracted an intimate Friendſhip with Roſcius an Actor, 3 milie all ; 
therefore the Buſineſs of the Stage was not unre- b=s iber 
| 


} 
1 
[ 


| 


putable. What Twlly's- Opinion was of the Stage dit repel4} 


has been ſufficiently ſhewn already: As to this Ob- rang Ye-l | 
jection, tis ſo fully obviated in the View, &c. by I. 4. aan. 


Caſaub. in 
Los, Sur. p. 82. : tView,p. 180 
N 


11 


u econd Defence, &c. 
Tully himſelf, that I can't imagine why the Surveyy 
mention'd it, unleſs to fill — Pine But Tully 
made an Acquaintance with Roſcius: Moſt certain- 
ly: Roſcius was conſiderable in his way, and it 
ſeems one of the moſt Moral in his Profgflion: 
a And beſides, tis likely Tully might learn ſomething 
n of Geſture and Pronunciation of him. In ſhort, 
Aug; 4 Tully lik d the Man, but not his Buſineſs.” For all 
e: that, he defended bis Cauſe. -» That's true; he de- 
fended him in an Action of Debt: But what's that 
to his Profeſſion? Can't a Lawyer plead for his 
Client, without juſtifying his Practice, and anſwer- 
ing for his Trade? But Pm afraid T have conſiderd 
this Sort of Reaſoning too much, and therefore 
i - Afhall proceec. u e TD © 0% | 
Surv p. 8o. The Surveyor urges, That Scipio Africanus and 
1 Lalius were publickly ſuſpetted to have aſſiſted Te- 
1 rence in the Compoſition of his Plays. Suſpected! 
| Then it ſeems *twas no very creditable. Buſineſs. 
1 This is an odd Way of Arguing, if poſitive Evi. 
| . dence from unexceptionable Hiſtory and Law, may 
be ſet aſide by remote Conjectures, which would 
ſignify nothing if prov'd; I ſay, if the beſt Evi 
x dence may be thus over-ruPd, we muſt never prove 
rfelneſi any Thing. This Objection was made by Mr. Den- 
Wl of. che nis, and 1s ſufficiently anſwer'd in my Defence, by 
j Srage,p.92 the Counter-Evidence of Scipio Naſica and Horace. 
Defence, But let us ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, which the In- 
c. 5. 150, ſtance is far from proving, that Africanus and Le- 
I ius believ'd the Stage not diſcourag'd on the Score 
of Immorality; the — will only. be this, 
that theſe: two Perſons were of one Opinion, and 
the Government of another; and thus their Au- 
thority is deſtroy*d by running counter to the Lau. 
This Anſwer will affect his Objections from the 
two Ceſars and Seneca; which being weaker than 
1 the reſt, I ſhall conſider them no farther. 
Uſefulneſs My Inſtance in the Theodoſian Code, Mr. Dennis 


2.76 h) Sives up for an unreaſonable Cuſtom bur the Sw: 
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vegor, who loves ding nor: proving; en- 

counters the! Authority with & Banter Hle finds 

fault indeed wh the Tranlariam 2 hüt diſpro ins it 

— no particular: But fib in his own enten by 

his n Rule; for he renders Hiftrio by: Dioll- - my 

Aer, whereds he has already told us, chat this Ul 

Mord is peculiar to the top Fun&tivn of che Glue, Surv.p 76. 

and: ſignifies che Plage 2 — beſt Capacity. 1 

Farthery by his Giting the Law av-denjgeh, .iroap- 

pears, * Aclvr in whe Drama; has nl 

as little a Character ab a Pamumime Nay, the Lan- 

guage: falls raucher hauder upot che firſt; for the 

Pantomime does nat ſuffer ſu much in the Addition, partomi- WH 

nor has that Ep. f Diſa which de- mum veſis ih 

ſcribes the others And thus by his Criticiſms and mii. Wl 

Exaftnels; We kawimacle che \Ttanflation Worſe, 1 . 

and the Caſe worſe. Ito) outs frienem, 
I have mow: gone thiough:thi Charge 2 

the Teſtimomies in the laſt Chapter of the limo, 

&c. and I hope fully few that iny Authors hove. 

been fairly cranflated aud N { The 

againſſf che Pu te Autheri-. 

ties, were! moſt them Hane yr. Dann by. - {i 

fore the The — errno 
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fore will hold agaisſt rhe other: But Mr. Dennis uf: 
has one Exceptiorabourt St. dagfine: particularyto of the | 
himſelf} '*cis[thiss/Hle ſays Stu Auge ine; an I beve ge .o 
cited him, * h tone Cicero 4 great Deal of , * Nonne | 
u the Character 6f. Ra in. du tlie firſt Place, my Cicero co- 
Citation of St. nr is tight to a Tittle ; and = 
therefort i; can have nothing tu anſwer for And 8 
that St. Ala ie ech laat ce blame nur have no — 
jut Keaſon to - + For, firſt, we are to ub; Hiſtrio- 
ſerve,” that Na Orationg Pra; Roſeio, cited by 3! - 1 
. 1, 16 a Part of it loſty we have mei- — OE 
ſelos effer * ſcenam dibivet intvare : ita vr bonum, ut ſo- 
lar offer 4 — von deberes accent ? q, „ xy oftendens, 
miſe 1 ſee nam. «fe tam rurpem, ut 8 eſſe homo 2 
quanto 247 fuerit vi. 17 447 n/en; 1 e. 1. 
mY ka Kc. p. r$0. g 
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ther Beginning not End: of ito But in St." Augy. 
ines Time Twlly's Works were entire. No be. 
cauſe a Paſſage is not in Part of ran Argument, 
to conclude it wascnot there at all, is an odd Way C 
of Reaſoning. And if twas not i-this:Quarivi, 0 
there was von enougli for it in the reſt of Gul I 
nn Which are now loſt. e 
Serconalyj, The Words and Senſe of hixiQban: 
tion, and that cited by Mr. Denms, are ſo very th 
different, that tis next to impoſſible, that St. Al. 0 
guſtine, if he quoted from Memory, ſhould miſtałe . ti 
the one for the other: And yet he quotes it run. b 
. and Reaſons poſitively ũpum it. From when 
-- (faysithis Father) Tully was hat Heart of :O pinion 
E letter a Mun uas, the leſa it be was $0 mak 
a layer. And can we imagine 4 Perſon of St. 4 
guſtine's Character, could miſtake ſo mar d and 
memorable a Sentenced He that was ſo well ac 
quainted wich the. Heathen Learning and part 
* - cularly Tully; having -publickly taught Rhetorick 
in his — Tane? To change the Words of a 
Author to ſo ſtrange a Degree, to ſo very foreigi it 
n Signification;ccauld- be nothing but deſign. No 
cat we imagine that St. Auguſtine's. Conſcienoe cou 
eſt ſuch A Practice a W Would he who ha 
a Whole Book againſf Falſhood and Lyig if cf 
be guilty in ſo notorious an Inſtance himſelf What 
in an Author ſo well known as Tully, in. a Sehtenc{telt 
1:40. very remarkable, and in a Freatiſe written fo 

| the Satis faction ofgthe Heathens? . For: naw W ar 
Ito obſerve; that o% Huguſtine was encoi om 


the Conſiſtenc bf the! Euungeis with each otht 
eſides, there was no Neceſſity for ſo wretcht 
and ridiculous an Expedient : The, Confrart® 
did not languiſh for this Citation; for: as pertinen 
as it was; St. Auguſtine: could. eaſily, have gone 1 
car it. But poſſibly" the Reater w my chick Wot 


0 taken too much Notice of 'a C farting N 
oy > _ 
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much withour Colour: To return therefore to de 
Surve you... T 21 = 21 291064 3 ; 165 x 

And — one! fob alt, I can't but r at: his 
coptiouſneſs andiNoiſe againft-the, Method of my 
Quotations: The' Authors, ſays he; were not cited at 
Imgth, and in their” own. Language, which it . ſeems 
wuld be nothing but Deſign. That my Meaning was 
fir, Lhave made good already; and that my Me- 
thod was defenſible, is no leſs plain, for always 
took care to cite Boot, Cbapter or Page, and ſome- 
mes Edition too. Now how could [mpoſition,and 
foul Play lie hid under-ſuch a Punctuality? When 
this was done, what need was there of ſtuffingithe 
Margin with Greek and Latin? Why ſhould I give 
my ſelf a needleſs Fatigue, and trouble the- —5 
Reader with a foreign Language to no purpoſo 
All! unticceſſary quoting is either Pedantry or Leary 
tation.” The Sumeyor has neither Reafon nor Cu- 
ſom for his Demands. What then would:the Man 
be at? J hope he did not expect I ſhould get a Cer- 
lifcate, or make Affidavit in Proof of my Autho- 
ties? *T'is true, his making a Squabble aboutitde 
Teſtimonies has now ſomewhat alter'd the Caſe, ct 
nſomuch that am ſomerimes forced to bring him 
"Fd Teſt of the Den, to difcover his Fo- 
n 

And, now having, ſer the T eſtimonies right; the 


ncFeſt"of the Surveyor's Book will go off apace. 


The Surveyor complains of my cenſuring the Mu- 


1e and: Geſtures of the Play-bouſe only upun Repart, Surveyor, 


Wing never beard of one, nor ſeen” Fotber. Acto b. 99 v. 
be Play-houſe Muſick, he has given me no Occa- 
wn to reſume that Argument, neither did I, medl- 
* with their Dancing. But here he runs too faſt. 
told him, I was no Frequenter of the Play- _ b 
M Imuſt tell him I have beenthere,thoughnor 82 
ways for Diverſion. I am not ſo much a Stranger 
0 that Place, as not to have ſeen the Behaviour of 
t Women bold, and ebe Geſturesle d ſometimes, 
Z 2 witneſs 


340 : A Steond Deſence, &r. 
| witiveſs the Hofeſ in Bartholomew Foir! His A 
peal to the Ladies in this Caſe is ſtrangely, out of 
the way. He has reproach'd them too much! 
the Dedication, either to expect their Favour, 6 
| depend on their Deciſion. The Outrage is ver 
| groſs and comprehenſive, as will appear at the firl 
Epiſt. 8 Women, ſays the Surveyor to the Far of 
| Dorſet, and weak Men,, whoſe Fears are ſtronger than 
| - their Judgments, will be awed into a Perſuaſion beſur 
they are convinc'd of the Truth of it. For ſuch Pu 
ple, in. moſt Caſes,, meaſure the Certainty of Aſſertiay 
in by the Confidence of him that pronunces them. Here. 
[ à Flouriſn for ye upon the whole Sex ! Here's De 
| -cency of Application, and Strains of Breeding and 
| Conduct! And does the Surveyor call in the Ly 
dies to vouch for him after this Uſage? After h 
j has diſabled their Character, and thrown them oy 
| of Senſe and Capacity? His Modeſty and Judg 
| ment, I perceive, are much of a Size: Thefe Com 
plaints, I ſuppoſe, were calculated for Rug, 6 
| rather for Conſtantinople, where the Women ar 
View, y. Haid to have no Souls. I aſſerted: in the Vicm, & 
183, 184 With Reference to the Engliſh Stage, That if 60 
1 have any Advantage in their Inſtrumental Mu ſick, th 
laſe it in their Vocal: Their Songs being often 1, 
pantly lewd, and irreligious to a flaming Exceſs: No 
© #be_ Ancients, as we have ſeen already, | were inaſfe 
five in. this Reſpect. Here the Surveyor falls a n 
ing very liberally, and if his Logick would b 
, anſwer his Language, there was no enduring hin 
Surveyors But the beſt on't is, his Reaſoning uſually mak 
J. 103. amends for his Railing: And ſo it happens at p 
ſent, for at the firſt penny? the Cauſe; he do 
no Teſs than give it up. He grants the Chorus 
the Ancients was barmleſi enough, But then t 
2 Reaſon he proves it by is ſomaw hat untoward. T 
& 101. Aſuſict, ſays he, conſiſted bf Hymns: and Praise 
- their Gods, and tberefare Lewaneſs would baue N 
_ - apertinent, 1 On the contrary ; che Pagan 1 
E11 57 W 
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An Anſwer to the Stages Swreey a. 34. 
were lewd, and their Worſhip was lewd, and if the. © * 
Hymns bad been ſo too, they had been all of 4 
piece. Where then was the Impropriety? But 
then this, as St. Paul obſerves, was for the moſt 

done in ſecret + For Nature was not wholly ſub- 
dued by Idolatry. Twas therefore the Force af 
Modeſty, and the Regards of Virtue, which made 
ne Chorus inoffenſive, and not Compliance with 
Religion, as the Surveyor ſuggeſts. And is not the 
ncient Stage much better than the modern upon 
this account? For they declin'd Smutt, though 
their Religion allow'd it. But theſe are reſoly*d to 
3 Creed, and to have it at any 
purchaſe of Infamy and Danger. To return to the 
Chorus, if that was inoffenſive, as the Syrvzyar. 
truly affirms, then the Vocal Stage Muſick of the 
Ancients was inoffenſive, for they had no Songs 
but in the Chorus; I challenge the Surveyor to pro- 
duce one elſewhere in all the old Tragedy and Co- 
medy extant: And does it not follow from hence, 
that the old Drama was inoffenſive, not only upon 
the: Compariſon, but even without it? His running 
off to the groſs Liberties of the Mimi js a poor Re- 
lief: For, Firſt, by thus retreating from the Sub- 
ect, he quits the Field, and leaves the ancient Dra- 
na in poſſeſſion of the Advantage conteſted. 

Secondly, In all his Ramble and Aggravation 
about the Mimi, he neither offers to prove his 
Point by Argument or Teſtimony : He neither 


* 


gives any Inſtance, nor cites any Author; ſo that 
the whole of this Cauſe lies only in Affirmation 
ad Aſſurance. His ſaying, That all who are ac- 
quainted with the Roman Stage, know his Charge a- 
$inſt the Mimi 10 be true, is like the reſt, I muft 
tell him, he does not know it to be true, and there- 
fore ſhould not object it. Nay, as far as it appears, 
is untrue; for the Lewdneſs of the Mimi conſiſted 
more in Geſture than Expreſſion. I charged te 
Stage with encouraging Revenge, and miſtaking the — he 
| Z 3 Nation © 


5 Ve, DE Chr bt AM we AI 
34 4 Nen Defence," ge. 
' Nition of Honour; This he denies, and would male 
| us believe, that 4 vindictive Humour is Anf al 
[| Surveyor, wa), made the Mat of a Tyrant or a Villain in Tra- 
P. 108. gedy. But by his Inſtance in Don Manuel he mi- 
ſtakes the Point: The Diſorders of Princes was not 


1 anne N 771 8 uy >< 
the Diſpute in that place: Twas private Revenge 


| 
| 
| which was principally aim'd at, as appears by rhe 
Mention of .Duel/ing. And is not this Humour in. 
couriged by the Stage? Don't their Characters of 

Figure quarrel in Comedy, and murder in Tragedy? 

Is it not honourable to do it, and infamous to fe- 

fyſe it? And thus by theſe Maxims, a Man is bound 

to. be damn'd in Defence of his Honour, and<car't 

be a Chriſtian without being reckon'd a Poltron, 

To ſay this, Frenſy is countenanc'd in Life, and 

that a Poet is oblig d to draw according to Nature is a 

View, Þ. lamentable Plea. At this rate Rapes and Adulterie: 
23» 186. muſt be acted, and all ſort of Blaſphemy repeated, 
that Nature may. be ſhewn in her Colours: Burt this 

I have anſwer'd already. And therefore his ſaying, 

| Defence, That there can be no Breach of Morality, withcut of- 
þ 200,201 fending againſt the Laws of th: Drama: His ſaying 
204. this, is in effect, to make the Poets ſoveraign Judges 
of Good and Evil; to give the Stage a Power pa- 
ramount to Goſpel and Law, and to make Vice the 
Standard of Virtue. By this Doctrine they may 

bring all the Stench of the Seu upon the Board, 

and poyſon Cum Privilegio. For what is all this 
Surveyor, but a cloſe Imitation of Life? Now if any Man i 
9.119. likes theſe Figures, let bim db it at his Peril, ſays the 
Surveyor, for then be finds Fault with Nature, in 

with the Poet. Nay, if thoſe Pictures be drawn de. 
cording to the Life, be might as well fuarl at the wiſt 
Providence which governs the World, 5 he meet; 

thid. more ugly Faces than handſome ones, more Knaves and 
Fools than honeſt Men, &c. This is admirable Rex 
ſoning! For, in the firſt place, to ſuppoſe Uglt- 
[neſs ſo very common, is a Satyr upon Mankind, 


and is remote both from Truth and Decency : But 
| to 


1 
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storming: This will appear upon the Progreſs of 


"hs Ander to the Stages Survey d. 


to make Nia very the Effect of Providence, as this 
Author does by the Drift of his Reaſoning, auch 
the Force of his Compariſon, is next to Blaſph 
To proceed from̃ his Suppoſition to his In erence: 
Does the Surveyor think there's no Difference be. 
tween natural delete and moral Turpitude, and 

are ugly Faces as catching as ugly Practices? Cer- 
tainly, no. The Deformities of Behaviour are 
nth more dangerous than thoſe of Perſon and 
Underſtanding. © Lewdneſs and Atheiſm are in- 
fectious, but 8 a Diſadvartage to none but 
him that has it ow, if we are obliged to guard 

aur Virtue, ' and aydid il Difcourſe, why not in. 
the Play-houfe, 'as well as in other Places? Unleſs 
well fay; that the Wit and Fi igure, and Succeſs of . 

a Libertine mortifies his Example, and makes him 
leſs dangerous: And then by the fame Rule we may 
conclude, that 'the Malignity of a Diſtemper is 4 


348 


good Symptom of Health, and that People are 


likely to do leaſt Miſchief, when they are beſt pre- 


ard for it. 

I muſt now attend the 3 VR in his Er 
tion of the Greek and Roman Tragedy, in which he 
pretends the Ancients were defective in the Mora- 
ity of their Fable. And upon the Compariſon of Surveyor,” 
ſome few Inſtances, endeavours to throw the Pre-#- 126. 
ference upon the Moderns. In this Enquiry he 
ſpends-a great part of his Book, which were it-ne- 
ver fo lucky, would be but little to his purpoſe. 
For to ſay no more at preſent, this Juſtification 
would reach no farther than Tragedy, Comedy 
does not enter the Diſpute: upon this Head, and 
therefore muſt be left defenceleſs. He throws a- 
way abundance of Ammunition upon this Place, 
which if he could carry it, would not be worth the 


the Conteſt; and in the mean time I ſhall endea- 
your” to repel the Attack, and diſappoint him in 


the lictle Advantage. 
2 4 Ig 
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| Man could be confuted by the 


by * A Secand., D efe Het 5 &cc. 4% Þ e 
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In purſuing this Point, the Sarveyor falls intg 
mighty Vein of telling Saris, which by the Lane 
and Manner of them, one would fanſy were told 


3447 
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4 more for his own Diyerſion than the Readers. 


we muſt take him, by Tale, and not by Weight 
meaſure his Arguments by the Page: Att 
uld Yard, he might poſ- 
ſibly have doge my Buſineſs. e. 
and cenſures it for ee in the, Moral, 
And yet in the next Fords he owns it may ſerve 
to put. us in mind f the Lubricity of Fortune; and the 
Inſtability of Humane Greatneſs. Call you this Moral 
very deficient! Does it not hold forth a Leſſon of 
Fuſtice and Moderation to great Men? Does it not 
teach the proper Uſe of Proſperity, and prepare us 


 Þ ow = : 


. for the Turns of Adverſity? This Moral is ſo far 


from being deficient in a Play, that it would make 
a good Sermon. But the Ground of the Quarrel 
is, this Moral is too good for ſuch a Heathen as 


(| curveyor, Sophocles, and therefore he muſt not have it. Not 
Eip; 131.  haveit! What, though the Poem uſes it expreſſy 
- as ſuch? that's confeſſed: For all that the Sur- 
| 


i 4 


veyer not only finds fault with Mr. Dryden, but 

. won't give Sopbocles leave to underſtand the Moral 
7. 133. of his own Fable, This is very hard. But ſince he 
I ũ reſolv'd to refine upon Sopbecles and Mr. Dryden, 
let's ſee what he'll make ont. Now this Gentle- 
man tells us, that the genuine Moral of the Fable 
ought to have been ſhewn in ſetting forth QZdipus, 
Misfertunes, as a Reſult of his Impiety, in advancing 


| Surveyor , his own Judgment above that of his Geds ; and thinking 
1 by his own Wiſdom to reverſe the immutable Decrees of 


Deſtiny, and upon this account bis Vanity deſerv d the 

beavieſh Chaſtiſement. To this I anſwer, 

Firſt, That if this were the Moral, it would not 

be without Inſtruction: It might ſhew the Vanity of 

conteſting with Omnipotence, and teach Submiſ- 

fon to the Decrees of Heaven, that People ſhould 
a; +: „ kw . 13 conclude 


i $91 2 46, 


conclude the Puniſhment juſt by the Hand that il 
ſent it, and not repine at the Myſteries of Provi - 
dence. But Th tw 2 11.326 d 0:14 

Secondly, That this Senſe is not the general Moral, 
appears by the Surveyer's Objection, in which he "0 
grants, That Predeſtination Was not ſo uni ver ſal ＋ bid, 1% 
nong the, ancieut Heathens, but many held the contrar x. 
And if Ædipus was one of this Number, be grants bit 1 4 
Moral fulis to the Ground, Now, that CEdipus was no 
Predeſtinarjan, I think is pretty clear from his Mar- 
nagement: For if he believ*d a Fatality, he muſt be- 
leve his Misfortunes irretrievable, and why then was 
he ſo weak as ta attempt the preventing it? Why then 
did he quit his Fortune and his Friends, throw up 
the Expectations of a Crown, and run rambling 
ter a known Impoſſibility? Such a Piece of Pilgri- 
mage is fitter for a Gooſe than a Hero, eſpeciallyone 
who could look through Myſteries, untie Riddles, 
and had a Reach of Underſtanding above the reſt 
of Mankind, *Tis plain therefore, aipus did 
not imagine ' himſelf under a Neceflity of murder- 
ing his Father. He thought the Oracle pronounc'd 
no more than a conditional Truth: He took it for 
a fair Warning, but believ'd the Event might be 
ſecur*d' by Care and Caution. 

Farther, by this Scheme of Fatality the Reaſon of 
Puniſhment is deſtroy'd, and by conſequence the 
Moral ſinks with it. For, why ſhould GZdipus be 
ay for attempting to rever/e Deſtiny, when all 
s Actions were pre-ordain'd, and he had not ſo 
much as his own Will in his Power? Where there 
s no Choice, there can be no Fault: Alas! upon 
this Suppoſition his Vanity was unavoidable, and he 
could no more help the conteſting with Fate, than 
ke could over-rule it. For as the Surveyor has. it 


(rom Seneca. 
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Duicquid patimur mortale genus , 
 Nuiequid facimus, venit ab alto. 
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i Eleftr. Confideration, I ſay, upon the Heathen Theology, 


If! Trachin. 


39. Oreſtess killing his Mother, though not cenſur d 


1 | 1 | | E 
z eren Defence; &. 
- To make ¶Qdipus ſmatt. for queſtioning the On 
cle in this Caſe; is againſt all Reaſon and Tuſtice: 
And the Poet might as well have brought him to 
Execution, becauſe he could not fly. And thus we 
ſee the Poet will ſhift much better by himſelf than 
r zgvith the Surveyors: Aſſiſtance: The Moral of the 
Surveyor, reſt of Sophν,ecs Plays 1s: either good, or not 
25% bad, by his gyn Confeſſion, and therefore that 

1 Diſpute is at an end: Tis true, he excepts a little a. 
gainſt Hylluss Expoſtulation with the Gods. But 
this Objection Was ſtarted, and conſider'd in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* * 


by the Su#veyor, lies harder upon Sophoeles than the In 
orher. But when we conſider, that he was put f. 
upon this Practice by the Oracle, to revenge his 
Sophoc. Father's Murder, and the Abuſe of his Bed, this I j; 
ſeems to excuſe the Fact. | 
We are now to proceed to Euripides, who il , 
Surveyor, blam'd by the Surveyor for not contriving his Fa- A 


Act. 1. 


. 164. ble to the Advantage of his Moral. To this it I . 


** may be return'd; that his Inſtances of Miſmanage- 


ment in this Poet are but few: And even all of n 
Jhid. thoſe few won't hold; and where they do, the 5. 
Plays are defenſible upon another Head. to 
And becauſe he makes Oreſtes, and the other pro- tn 
duced by him, a Sample of the reſt, it may not bei (; 
amiſs to ſhew the Reader in a Word or two, hon th. 
unfairly Euripides is repreſented by the Surveyor. * 
To begin, Hecuba his firſt Play, has a Moral ſuf- ha 
ficiently inſtructive. For, here Polydorus comes ¶ ed 
from the other World to diſcover Treathery andi, 
Murder: And Polymneſtor, King of Thrace, being &, 
the guilty Perſon, is puniſhed with the Loſs of his the 
Eyes: This Piece of Revenge is executed by H- on 
cuba, Mother to the murder'd Perſon, and being of 
queſtion'd for the Fact, ſhe is acquitted by 4. 
memnon; as indeed ſhe well might, having din 
es | nothung 


aching, njuſtifable” by che Principles of Page: * 
r Ao 8 og, 
The Pheniſſe is fufl bf Moral Sentences, and a 
to the Fable, the Misfortune of Lais and his Po- Faris. 


A. 


to the Oracle; which holds forth this Leſſon, That 
tis dangerous to go counter to the Inſtructions of 
Heaven; and that our Duty ſhould always over- 
rule on, K e 4 | , 3 * 
"Hippolitus Coronatus is taxed by the Surve yor with 
a defeckive Moral, Peet 0 waffen se young | 
Prince of that Name miſcarrigs in't. But this Fa- 


fortunes by a Goddeſs who clears his Innocence, 262, &. 
undertakes his Quarrel, and promiſes to immorta- 
lze his Memory. n 5 

The Surveyor grants Alceſtisa Moral Play, and the 


« ble, if we look farther, has a great deal of good 1 
e meaning in't. For Hippolitus is viſited in his Mif- zippol. A. 


Js 

ſime may be ſaid of Andre mache: For here Hermione,” 

WF who injur'd the Royal Captive Andromathe, grows Androm: 

- WW :lmoft diſtracted with her Guilt, and is hardly pre- P. 319. 

i vented from diſpatching her ſelt. =_ An- 
e Menelaus like wiſe dellgning ro murder Andromache 370, 0. 
of 319, 330. 


and her Son Mol2ſſus, is difappointed in bis Barba- 


de barity by Peleus, who comes in the Nick of Time 
to the Reſcue of the Innocent. And at the End of 
0 the Play, Andromache is left in poſſeſſion of the 
be country, married to Helenus, Hefor's Brother, and 
o the Crown ſettled upon her Son Mobfſus: And to 
enrich the Moral farther, the generous and com- _,,4,om; 
uf paſſionate Peleus is deify*d'by Therts, andtranſport-p, 329, 
ze: ed to the fortunate Iſlande. 330. 
na The Moral of the Supptices is not amiſs,” The Caſe 
"> food thus. Creon King of Thebes refuſing Burial to 
WY the Chiefs ſlain before that Town; Adraſtus, the 
1-H only ſ urviving Confederate, applies to Theſeus King 
ag of Atbens, for Afliſtance, deſiring to be put into a. 
Condition to take Care of the Funerals of his Friends. 


For to have theſe Solemnities unperform'd, _ - 
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ſterity is declared to proceed from his Diſabedience Mane = un 
P. 112. e | | 
Cantabr, | 


2; \ A Second Defence, &c. 8 


Panerlae, prius quam ſedibus 


the Heathens, who believel 


d Misfortune among ti 
the Ghoſts af the Deceaſed had no Reſt, till their 
Bodies were burnt, and cheir Bones buried accar 
- Nec ripus datur borrendas & rauca fluenta 

P Wy guierunt. 
The Requeſt being thus reaſonable, Theſeus 
complies with it, and having demanded Juſtice of 
Creon by an Embaſſy to no purpoſe, he goes a- 
aint: him in Perſon, defeats his Forces in the 

ws „and recovers the dead Bodies of the Gene- 
This Expedition was a generous Inſtance of Hu- 


manity to the Dead and Liying, and therefore the 


Poet rewards him with Succeſs. The Fable like- 
wiſe teaches us, that the Dead are not to be in- 
ſulted, nor the vanquiſhed refuſed. in their reaſo- 
nable Demands. IS | 
Io proceed. His Iphigenia in Aulide has a Turn 
of Virtue in the Contrivance. For here Apamen- 


nun reſigns in a very tender Point to the Orders of 


the Gods, and was willing to ſacrifice his Daugh- 
ter to the Succeſs of the Expedition: To let us 
underſtand, that Piety ought to prevail againſt na- 
tural Affection, and private Regards give way to 
publick Intereſt. And as for innocent [phigenia, 
the is reſcued. from the Slaughter by a Miracle, 
and preferr d to be a Prieſteſs to Diana, 
Tphigenia in Tauris continues the Story of the 
Tragedy laſt mentioned. Here Pylades and Or- 
Fes make an Adventure together, and by the Di- 
rection of the Oracle arrive at Tauri to bring off the 
Statue of Diana. But being ſeiz'd before they 
could embark, they were condemn'd to be ſacri 
ficed according to the Cuſtom of the Country. Hli- 
nia, the Prie ſteſs of Diana, underſtanding the Pri- 
ſoners to be Greeks, reſolved to ſave one of them, 
and diſpatch him with a Letter to Argos. Uf. 


lain, and ſeems to miſcarry for Want of Difci- 


| pain Atheiſm and Impiety. And at laft the Mis- 


ble Temper. e 


liſted by the Abe nian, —— the Uſur per, and 
threatens Pride with divine Vengeance, 
2 2 The 


An Anſwer to the Stages Survey d. 
this there follows a noble Conteſt between Pylades 
and Oraſtes, who. offer'd to die for each other. - But 
before Oreſtes, who got the better of his Friend, 

came to ſuffer, he is by good Fortune discover d. 

and own d by his Siſter — who therenpon 
contrives their Eſcape, and goes away with them. 

From whence we may learn how unexpectedly Pro- 
vidence ſteps in to the Aſſiſtance of F Tienda and 
Generoſity; And that he who goes on the Meſſa- 
mY Heaven, has his Security in his Comm 


The next is the Tragedy of — whither 
it belongs to Euripides or not, is uncertain. This 
Prince is ſurpriz d in the Night by the Enemy and 
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pline and Care in the Army. He way be like- 
wiſe puniſh'd for his Preſumption, and for confi- 
ding too much in himſelf. ; 

In the Troades, Minerva reſolves to Anil the 
Greeks for uſing their Victory ill, and particularly 
for ouraging her Prieſteſs, Cofrencea, The reſt of 
the Play is little more than a Relation of the Miſ- 
fortunes, and burning of Ty; ſo that the Moral, 
as far as it reaches, is not unſerviceable. 

The Bacebæ is a very Religious Fable; the Cho- | 
rus, in the third Act is admirably 3 — a- | 


ortunes of ' Pentheus and "tn are declar'd to z,cche; | 
have happen'd for the Contempt of the Deity. . 206. 


.The Moral of the Cyclops. gives much the ſame ciel, 
warning with the former; Polhpbemus being here 5. 218, 


niſh'd for his Atheiſtical Rants, and inhoſpita- * alib. 


In the next Play Euriſtheus ſmarts for perſecu- 
ting the Heraclidæ. Theſe injur'd Perſons are 4. 


recover their Right. To ſay no more, this Play 


Frongly for Juſtice and Religion. Ani 


go Kean Defener, & r. 
Probity: For, by the Structure of the Fable, H. 
lena is a Lady of Virtue, undebaucl'd' by Paris, 
and never at Troy: She is detain'd-Priforier in E- 

gypt, and proves conſtant to her Huſband Muy. 
auc, tho! cotirted by Theocljmenus King of that 
Country. In ſhort, ſhe conceals Moneluns upon his 
Arrival, makes the King believe he was wreck'd, 
and deſiring leave to ſolemnize his Funeral on the 
- Shoar, gets an Opportunity to eſcape the Tyrant, 
and ſet fail. Theoclymenus finding himſelf betray'd, 
and ſuſpecting his Siſter Thevno? in the Plot, re- 
ſolves to murther her; but is perſuaded to deſift, 
and brought to temper: by the Machine of Caſter 
and Pallux. Here the Moral lies upon the Surfact, 
is apparently virtuous, and therefore I ſhall ſay no 
more ah i tit. 
Io conclude, Euripides's Electra ſtands upon the 
- ame Foot of Excuſe with that of Sophoctes, and 


S 4 * 


therefore I ſhall paſs it over. | 
From this ſhort Survey the Reader may per- 
- ceive, that much the major Part of Zuripide?s 
Plays are unexceptionable in their Moral; and that 
Poetick . Juſtice was generally the Poet's Care: 
Which appears farther: by his Apology for his 
Ixion. For, ſome of the Audience cenſuring 
the Conduct of this Play, for ſuffering Jxion to 
fflouriſh, and thrive upon his Wickedneſs; the 
Poet deſires them to have Patience, for,” ſays he, 
Vis, Ewrip. J broke him upon the Veel at laſt, and then he 
PPP 
tabr. | eee 
Ihe Sarveyor therefore is much miſtaken in ma- 
1 Surveyor, king the Ancaents ſo negligent in their Fable: As if 
%a good Moral from them was rather the Effect of 
Caſualty than Choice. There are four Tragedits 
of Euripides ſtill unmention'd; that is, his Orefes, 
. Medea; Hercules Furens, and Ton: Here I confeſi 
the Myaſs of the Fable is not ſo well contriv'd, as 
inen ret. 205 521.01, 192, 8 1 
8 ut 
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0 Fut then he may be in ia. great Meaſure :excafetl 
„ pon che er õ following Conſideratioms: o 
F,  Firſty becauſe Euripides:takes care to correct the 431 + 
7 ' Malignity' of his Fable by Moral: Sentences; ant 
Philoſophical Advice, uf Which, as the Surveyor Survey; 
confeſſes; he is very librral. 'Yes: Abbe Aucienti, P. 164. 
ſay * he, Arli er d their. Hirutt ions 1 Wiſe Say ins, 191. 
fatter in the — vn Ahe Cloſe, Now thete 
Sentences were poſlih] Y, m 108 inte br iet to a com- 
mon Underſtandi ſtery, of Plots, 
and the Revolution e 1 38 [therefore 1 
the reſt of the Play was not ſtuffed with Lewdneſs,;, ut 
might govern in the Minds of an Audience, anßck > We 
make a ſignificant Impreſſion: Bur, . Scan vH -\--> BY 
which goes fartheſt in the Juſtification of Euripides, 4 
is, that the Diſpoſition of the Fable was ſeldom i — 
his Power: "The Subject was generally Hiſtory, 
received Tradition; from which: owas . unſa 
vary. For, to croſs upon common Belief; and fon 
Matter of Fact the lie, was the Way ite ſpoil rhe 
Probability and Reliſn of the Poem The An- 
cients therefore, as the 'Surveyor remarks from A. 
riſtotle,! being forc'd to take the Fable as they found Surveyor, 
it, the Fault lay in the Hiſtory, which made rhe?! 1888. 
Poet more excuſable.; : 3 
And this may ſerve to fhewl hs Duripide is 
much better com plexion than the Surveyor was 
pleas'd to draw him. He is miſtaken like wiſe in 
affirming, That Euripides does not tour; the. Paſſions e 
like Sophocles: For, ino-lefs a Judge than Quinti-B. 104. 
lan gives him the Preference: He bad, ſays he, an 
admirable '$troak at th Patbos in general”; and for In aſſicti- 
raiſing-Compaſſion, was: clearly Juperior' to Sophoclck. A 8 
And if Qxiatilian's Authority ſtoodi in need of be- . 
ing confirmid, the Poet's Hippolitus \Coronatus,” to tum in iis 
tay nothing farther, might vouch for him. 441 miſe: 
From Euripides the :Surveyor goes backward to 1 


conflant, 


Hahler Hit this act will quickly be dilengag -d. 24 fr. 
cipuns, Quintil. "_ L.10.cap.1. 
wh or 


„ \\ A Second Defence, ker * 
3 a banale Aud h mate n 2 Sen 
If Survey, ' tence or two in his Prometheus roy, But here 

LG 180. he is out again in his Impeachment, and miſrepre. 
it ſents the: Reaſon of Prometbeus's Puniſhment. Foy 
, *twas not meer good Nature that made Promethey 
| miſcarry. Twas becauſe he made bold with Fu. 
ters Prerogative, broke into his Adina 
50008 GS of his Bounty, againſt his Will. 


Toins d wm _ 
e co d Jeong Ja Aale, 
Qs av didaxb7 mw Aid Nady. 


| T_T 
$:arl, And in the next Page: 


Ode Jecdy 5 X Varnliaron xenon * 
Bgomirs rihaas Ig aca Wies dh. 


- Prometheus pretended it ſeems to underfiand 
what was fit for the World better — Jupiter, and 
to love Mankind more than he that made them. 
Now to do this is Arrogance and Imputation with 
5 Witneſs. Befides, as appears in che latter Part 
of the Play, he ſcorn'd a Releaſe from his Tor- 
ben 57 ments, menaced his pretended per _ rat- 
tled his Chains againſt his Judge. 
But *tis high Time for the Surveyor to bun the 
Coaſt of Greece, having met with no Prize after 
all his Cruifing. He is now failing | homewards, 
and trying to mend his Voyage, by touching 2! 
Rome. And, to conclude the Allegory, ' Seneca is 
the Man to make his Fortunes, 
And here he would perſuade the.\Reader, that 
Free, I took all Seneca's Plays for the Wort of one Man. 
2.183. His Reaſon is, I ſuppoſe, becauſe I calſ'd chem 
Senecas Tragedies: Becauſe 1 did not "diſtinguiſh 
3 — written by Marcus, and thoſe 
Bw «21 by Lucius  Anneus Seneca; and run out into Pe- 


\ 


The 


E But enough of 
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The Surveyor remarks, that all Senecas -Trage- 5. 182. 


re il des are of Greek Extraction, (for the Octavia is not 

e. ¶ worth the naming.) They are ſo. And ſo much 

or Ml the better, for then, where they need it, What 1 
have offer'd for the Greeks, may ſerve for their A- 

u- pology. Then the Plan of the Fable takes its R- 
Nn, 


fuge rig and comes down with Excuſe to _ 
the Poet. Beſides, the Surveyor. takes Notice, that 
ſrneca refines upon the Juſtice of Euripides in his Swrvey hf 
Hippolytus, and mends his Moral. Why, this is“. 189. 
juſt as one would wiſh. © But then the Man grows | 
gry, becauſe I did not diſtingygſh the Plays of 1 
geneca the Philoſopher from the reſt, and exempt Wh: 
him from Cenſure. Why, truly I had no leiſure — 
for trifling in Criticiſms: And moreover, I could not? 
wholly excuſe him; for his Rants (if they belong 
so him) are ſometimes as extravagant as may be. 
nd His Parallel of Ajax Oileus with a late Misfor- Senec. 
nd tune won't hold. For Ajax was ſunk in his Blaf- egy 
m. pbemy, and had his Breath ſtop'd with a Thun -- 
ih derbolt: He is no Perſon of the Drama; but What 
art I then? This Inſtance is ſufficient to ſhew the Poet's Survey. 
or · ¶ juſtice, and make an Example of the Crime, 7187, 
at-W His pretended Diviſion of Tragedy from Ari- 

fotle into Moral and Patbetict, is ſtrangely miſ- 
the MWrepreſented. By this Diſtinction he would make 
ter is believe, that according to Aviſtotle, the Patbe- 
ds, it Tragedy had no Regard to Morality, and Poe- 
at ick Juſtice But this is not only contrary to Matter 
ict Fact, but to the Authority of the Citation. 

For, Ariſtotle makes four Branches of his Divi?: 

hat I don of Tragedy, and not two only, as this Author | 
an. WW quotes him. Theſe four Kinds of Tragedy the Phi- \ 
em bſopher forms upon the four principal Excellen- © 
iſh ee relating to tl Arr. 
ole The firſt Sort he calls NE), or that which 
Pe. uns chiefly upon Intrigue and Diſcovery; the ſe- Survey: 
olf ond is the Patbetict, the Beauty of which cagifts f. 285 

© the Skill of touching the Paſſions; and awten®? = 
Thai Terror and Pity to an 18 Degree... * * 

$\ AVIS | a . 5 
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if the Fable was well caſt, and Poetick Juſtice ob- 
ſerved, as I have prov'd it often happen'd; in ta 
Cale, I ſay, this Sort of Tragedy is every jot as in- 
ſtructive, or in other Words as Moral, as any other. 
The third Sort was diſtinguiſh'd by a plain and Ie 
pompous Narration, without Surprize of Incidents Ml 
— — 75 -de ox Revolution of Affairs. Here the Gods made a du 
— 182 great Part of the D une and the Peculiarity of il 
I it lay m the Majeſty of the Preſence, of the Sub- 0 
ject and Expreſſion. * 
The fourth is Ne d or Moral, ſo called, be. 
cauſe, as appears by. the Laſtances, and the learn · Ne 
ed Parapheat Clan, it dealt chiefly in virtue I 
Examples, and Characters of Juſtice and Piety. a 
In a Word, the Diſtin&ion goes more upon Per. 0 
ſon, Character, and Diſcourſe, than upon Fable 1 
and Event. And thus tis plain, that Ariſtotle was N 
far from having any of the Surveyor's Fancies in 
his. Head : For all theſe Kinds of Tragedy notwith- N. 
ſtanding their Difference, were equally capable of bal 
a good Moral, and of adjuſting Rewards and Pu- f 
niſhments: and — this Philoſopher was no 
ſuch inexhauſtible Spring of Corruption, no ſuch ever- 
laſting Source of Infection, az this Gentleman and his 
Survey. terrible Rhetorick would make him. 
9,290,197 Having now diſabled his Inſtances of Exception, 
dune. and vindicated the Autients; the Deſign of his At 
| * . tack is defeated. And his long Declamation, into 
| which he has ramm'd ſo many hard Words, will 
Wy Survey. recoil upon himſelf; and diſcharge nothing but 
* Smoak and Noife, Paper and Powder. * 
For by this Time, I fuppoſe, tis pretty clear 
that my Satyr (as he calls it) does not come near /0 
Survey. Fe upon the Antients, as upon the Moderns. 
$187,185 For firſt, as we have ſeen the old T 
were generally unexceptionable 1 in their Fable; = 
when they were not, tis becauſe they were tied 
down to the Models of Hiſtory and Religion, up- 
on which Account both Ariſtotle and the Surveys 


are willing to make them an Allowance. 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, The ancient Tragick Poets were clean 
in their Expreffion. And 0616070, 080 
Thirdly, They are not near ſo full of Profane- 
iſs and Atheiſtical Rants. a 
The Surveyor is reſalv*'d notwithſtanding to pro- 
luce fome Modern Fragedies,.. which tho” = 
hye little to ſay, are to look. boldly upon the 
Court, and paſs their Reſolution for their Inno- Survey: 
cence; And dere Shakeſpear's Hamlet is brought . 201, % 
irſt, and a great many Words ſpent to prove the s. 
Regularity and Inſtructiveneſs of the Fable, But, 
what's all this to the Controverſy? My Exceptions 
to Hamlet related en * 4 4 a, of Lan- 

; and how m he; Surveyor juſtifies: - 
oo we ſhall ſee afterwards. | 5g the 
\urveyor was reſolv'd to. ſet up a. King of Clouta 
of his own making; and then to fall on and con- 
ger him with great Bravery: Or, perhaps. hig 
Heart being better than his Sight, he might mi- 
take the Windmill for the Gyant. Aue! 

His next Inſtance is in the Orphan, againſt the 
Fable of which tho? I did not except, yet *tis by 
to means ſo ſtaunch as he would make it. For 
here's no juſt Diſtinction of Fate upon the Merit | 
of the Perſons ; but the good and bad, the inno- Survey; * 
tent and guilty, fall under a common Misfortune. P. 212; 
Cleomenes comes next under the Surveyors Exa- 
mination: This Play he taxes extreamly with the 
Want of a Moral. And does this prove, that the 
Fable of the Moderns is preferable to the Antients? - 
What makes him argue on my Side? How ſome 
troples - Vatiity rides their Judgment! He muſt 
be throwing his Criticiſms about, tho? he falls up- S. view 
u his Friends, and weakens his Argument by his and De: | | 
Diſcovery. | MT 
The two remaining Tragedies are Don Sebaſtian 
p nd the Mourning Bride. Now he knows I have 
wr made ſeveral material Objections againſt theſe 

«3 which he does not attempt to remove. L 

ys wt tell him therefore once for all, that the Ju- 
Shs Aaz ſtilicgtion 
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1 "1 fl Serond Defence, Ke. Sie 
— of the Fable is no Anſwer: For I did | 
not charge the Moderns with being Infection all I d 
over: No, they may do Execution enough with- 3 
I . out that. * 
n. Beſides, the Fable by his ow reaſoning work: Wl # 
1 leaf Yenſibly, it ſleeps as it were in the Veins, and if 'i 
is flow in the Operation. But foul Images, and Ml 6 
. Diſcourſe, are of a quicker Diſpatch, and f 
bi the” Plague ſudden and fure. And then the ſt 
ö noe.” - Decency, Moral Sentences, and Gravity of the tit 
Aniirnls were a Sort of Counterpoiſon to the Fs {Mu 
ble: For, as the Surveyor obſerves, the Diſcourſe of M.-"c 
the" Antient 7. raged) war frequently Moral, when the I F. 
Fable was not. To which I muſt add, that when W = 
. the Moderns are ſtaunch in their main Fable, their D 
rn, 92, Epiſodes and Under Characters are much out of Or. In. 
2 95, © der; and encourage Vice by giving it Succeſs. He 
| would gladly put in ſtilt for ſome Advantages to 
tte Moderns, with reſpect to the Moral; but the 
Claim ſticks cruelly in the making out. He men 
tions three Particulars, the two firft of which are 
nd more than one, and that is, that 
The Moderns are never at the Ex pence of a Mi 
. ratle to bring about a wicked Deen, as the h 
9 7 have notoriouſliy done. | | 
een To this I anſwer, | 
e Firſt, That he has ren el the uin 
and 2 his Inſtances beyond Matter of Fact, 
2s appears by what I have roved already. 
| . n thoſe few where the Allegs- 
tion is true, they re a the Hiſtory of their 
Theology, they had common Belief for W Ex- 
cCuſe, ſo that it feems rather the Fault of the Re- 
gion than the Poet. And as for the Modern, 
ttbeir ſtanding off from this Conduct feems tv 
Ott 1 oceed more from Management than 'Scruple; 
by the Liberties they take in other Caſes, ve 
have no Reaſon to believe they declined this ill 
Uſe of Machine out of Sensi e, but becauſe 
2 Know this Tk ator won't take: The 30 


- 
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thod looks unnatural, and ny Credulity of b the 2 
Audience is not high enough to make it go down! | 

His ſecond Advantage for the Mogerns is, that 0 on | | 
their Malefaors are generally puniſh? d. The... * 
tients did the ſame, as I have prov'd from the three lhid.” 
Greek Tragedians. But after all, .the Maderns, are by I 
far, from being ſo careful in the Execution of: — — 4 
ſice as he pretends. For Pm miſtaken if 1; -: 4.0 4 
tines that expoſe Virtye, and droll upon, Reg 
ue not great Malefactors. To ſteal TY — | 
not ſo bad as to ſteal Principle; for th Hr — > | 
practice extinguiſhes the Notion of Ri 1 : 
makes Thieving univerſal,” He that d. „ 
Diſtinction of Good and Evil, is the 8 . TE. 
unt; for he encourages all Men to be like him- 


ſelf, Now theſe Sort of Malefaors are hep len View, _ 
| 
| 


7 | 
1 
| 
1 
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and rewarded by the Moderg Stage. ,” 
The Surveys f proceedings. in Defence of the A 95,54 
derns, affirms, that the Fable of gvery Play is un- ee 
dubtedly the Author”s ogun, whenceſoever be takes the Þ+ * 25 
Story, and he may model it as he pleaſes; ; the Chara 

gers are not. ſo, 755 theſe the Poet is gs, to. late 

fm Nature. * 


Io this I anſwer, a6 0 

B irft, In Contradiction to 12 Aﬀſertion, that 
when the Poet writes from Hiſtory, he is in a greet 
Meaſure confin'd to Matter of Fact, ſo that the 
Table is not in his own Power to model as he pleaſes. 
This, beſides the Reaſon of the Thing, is * _ 
granted by the Surveyor, who brought. erte s Survey. 
5 for the Caſe. To which I ſhall add Fable 1874189 | 
of Horace, which may be applied ro ;Eapye 1 
pul Characters. | NEO "_ meu 


Aut fanon ſequere, * comvenientia f 2 7 5 7 \ 
8 "A 
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ow 'ris beth rifetl?s 0d Fovices J Space; 
"It a . ry Tather go upon F 6. 
23 | 
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4 Second Defence, 8c 


and known Tradition, than pany Invention in the 
Choice of his Subject. 


Ariſt. d  ' RzFius Thacum Carmen deucis in Aus, | 
Poet. _ Quan fi j proferres ignota maditaque Primus. 
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- Secondly, "Tis poſſible to keep an irregy 
lar Character under MILE tpline; for Terenc“s Strum: 
View, p. aa, pets don't talk Smut, — the ſame Conduct vil 
* 2 33- hold in other Cafes. In a Word, we muſt not 
108. ſtretch Propriety to the Prejudice of Virtrre, not 
P. 
& alib. "make Nature a Plea for Debauchery. But this Pre. 
* cence I have fully ſatisfied elſewhere. 
Survey. His laſt Effort upon the Fable of the Hrtiams! ls 
P. 226, that neither Ariſtotle ur Horace, among ft all thri 
excellent Rules for Dramatick Writing; have takn 
the leaſt Notice of Poetick Fuſticr. But that neithe 
of theſe great Men were fo regardlefs of the F; 
ble, as the Surveyor would make them, will appe: 
from what follows: Fo“, 
Firſt, Ariſtotle affirms, That to nr a Per 
„g « fon of Probity * unhappy, wauld not only be 
2 «© -ynpoetical, but 4 ſcandalous, and deteſtable 
1 D, * And on the other Hand, to make a very wick 
Poet, cap. ed Man ſucceſsful, is the moſt improper Con 
13. «© duct imaginable, and has not fo much as a jo 
Arve of the due Requiſites of Tragedy in't. The 
derche, 3 firſt Reaſon he * for this Lee is, becauſt 
"oro ic. ſuch prepoſterous — ils. in a prope 
Ozre Þ Regard to Mankind ff an unrig br uh 
—apag Treatment of Virtue and Vice, and Male. admin 
ſtration upon Merit, is, in the Opinion of Ariſtoll, 
Neglect of Ffumane Nature, a ſcandalous Practice 
— a Breach of Dramatic Law, then certamſy thi 
Philoſopher did not overlook. the Reſpects of 
ſtice in his Precepts for Tragedy. 
This, if need be, will appear farther from th 
lig cat ions he requires in his Hero, 22 [c 


at the latter End of the P 
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fortune. For to ſee a good Man puniſh'd for that 
he can't help, is the Way to make the Paſſions of 


And that Horace, who goes upon the Plan of 


run, we know, was to unite with the Subject, to 4, l. 


brd th fame Ind 


An Anſiver to the Stages Surveyd. 359 
Perfon he would have of a middling Size for his 
Morals, neither retnarkable one way nor t'other: 
He would not have him flamingly wicked, for then 
no body would be concern'd for his Misfortune, 
Compaſſion would fleep, and Tragedy flag. 

But then he muſt fall into fome r 
tion, and be guitey of confiderable Mifmanage- 
ment; he muſt be wake #/ W utyaaly, Lid. 
for ſome notorious Failure in his ondut ; for 
ſome Fault which he might have prevented; o- 
therwife you bring him under the Character of it 
thoſe virtuous Perſons, whom Ariſtotle” fays tis 'Exixig bf 
ſcandalous to make unhappy. Thus we ſee hefuf- 1 
fers for his Faults, he is made a Malefactor, tho 
not to the Degree of Falling unpitied. And thus 
the Example works the right Way, and the Au- 
dience is alarm d into Caution. Thus they are held if 
to their good Behaviour, and the Pafion of Ter- 4rift. de | 
ror is purg'd ; which Advantages could never fol- ,, , 
low if the Hero had no Faults to juſtify his Mis- | 


the Tragedy run riot, and grow mutinous againſt 
Providence; and is rather an Argument for De- 
ſpair than Circumſpection. And this may ſerve 
to ſhew, that Ariſtotle was nogiregardleſs of Poe- 

tick Juſtice. E = 


the Antients, was of the ſame Mind, is evident | 
from his Advice to the Chorus, to appear for ry „: 
« Virtne, and perform the Offices of Friendfhip ; miſeris, 
to recommend Juſtice, and pray the Gods that «bear for- | 
Fortune might follow Defert.” ' Now the Cho- vu il! 
ſupport the Deſign of the Play, and repreſent the pot. 
Senfe of the Porr HH therefare ien wo have 
the Chorus foltcit thus ſtrongly for Juſtice ; he ex- 
pected, no doubt, the Catafrophe mould be go- 


Aa 4 And 


460 K. 4 Second-Defence,, K. . 
And thus I have endeavour'd; to detect his Cn. 
Jumnies. upon the tients, to vindicate their, Fx 
'ble,, and to diſappoint him in his Project upon the 
| Compariſon. And alas! If rhe Aladerns could have 
— this Part of the Preference, it would have 
done them but little Service. A formal Piece of 
Juſtice, at the End of a lewd Play, is nothing by 
2 Piece of Grimace, and a Politick Hy ypocriſ 
Tis much ſuch a Strain af Conduct, as it would 
be to let a mad Dog looſe among the Crowd, and 
then knock him on the Head when he has bitten 
ga great Part of them. And yet this poor, Excuſe 

= no Pretence i in Modern Comedy, where Liber- 
-tiniſm. comes generally off with Victory ang; flying 
Colours. . 128 
5 And to this Performance of the Stag e the Sy 
Vvejor now leads me, and begins with. the ro 
Defence, tion of Comedy:. But againſt the Latitude and 
2.198.199 {trufion of his Interptetation, I have argued; — 
300. Defence, of which, according to his Metho- be 
takes no Notice. And by his Deſcription ofthe 
- Buſineſs of Comedy, we have no Reaſon: to + 
"pet Far good from it. 
survey. ays the Defigngof Camedy i is other Gui 
7. 232. Ae than Morality, and as he is pleas d to go 
| on, we are not t n it ſhould confer Grace, 
on 7. 234. mend Principles. Then as for the Characters, tho 
8 he. would at have them % vitious, he means not 
om to qu alify them for NN. 0 5 or Tyburn ; . but 
then eſpecia Care muſt 5 aken, that there is no 
Perſon of 775 amongſt them: No, they mu 
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be all Men of Pleaſure ;, for if they Lay tainted. it 
105 100 much Honeſty, they will dif with the C- 
| Do. and ſpoil , the Ps gjetts oft yy e. Well! ! 


erceive the © MS is reſolv d, nooyvickflanding 

is Pretences to the contrary, to make the Modem 
F of Comedy more licentious than the 4s 
550 5 en in ii Kine informs us, 75 
"Ht. 4- E the Comick Poets in a etend [9 
(. 7. Tan tA Zim Fete 
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A, Aver un ls Stages Surveyd. 56g | 
Diccipline, and throw in Lectures of Morality. And 
o' the Surveyor takes care to get all his Chara- 

e ders of Figure debauch'd, and won't ſuffer any 
Thing of Conſcience or Regulari ity to tread the 
Stage, for fear the Audience might ſuffer by tlie 
Example 3 Yet Plautus was of another Mind, for 

in his Capiiui all the Characters are ſober, and well 

in order, and particularly Zyndarus and Philocha- 

ren two young Gentlemen, are Men of . ods 

and ſo is Layfiteles, another of the ſame 

and Age, in his Trinummus. And then as to Par 

' ſons farther: advanced in Years, there. are: ſeveral” * * 
laſtances, both in Plaitus and Terence, of Behaviour 8 
not exceptionable. But our Stage has refined upon 
the old Model: Their Characters muſt be all Li- 
bertines, their Diverſion Smut, and their Lectures 
Swearing and Profaneneſs. Their Buſineſs is not 

to teach Morality, but Lewdneſs, not to confer Grace, 

but to debauch Nature, not to mend Principles, 

but to deſtroy them. Indeed, how can the Con- 
ſequence of Tach Entertainments be otherwiſe, 
where the Perſons are all Libertines, where 

they run ſuch Lengths of Exceſs, and balk no- 

thing that makes a jeſt? Where Profaneneſs is 
ſometimes ſeaſon'd with Wit, and Lewdneſs' po- ; 
lind with. Turns of Fancy. Where the Infection 

is made palatable, the-Milchief fortified, -and their | 
Weapons pointed, to paſs the better through 8 
Man's Body. Now, who would learn Civil Pru- 
dence. and Mao from. ſuch Inſtructions as 
thefe, where a Man will be in danger to bring a-  . 
ay much more Vice than Diſcretion? Is it worth .- + | 
ones while to get Caution with the: Loſs. of Con- 
ſcience? Or, have his Pocket pick'd only for the. 
Sake of Wit and Dexterity? "Who. would chuſe 
Bedlam ſor his Seat of Diverſion: Or, ſee Poſture 
Clart do his Tricks, and act his . 

; with. che Plague: about him: 

b. Men we: Surveyor. 18. contented, that not Ne he | 
—— only 


A Second Defence, &c. 
only a Gentleman of Wit, but of Honour too, ſhould 
de introducrd into Comedy; but then he guards 4- 
gain in Limitation, for he muſt be « Man of will 
unreclaim d Honour. A Man of wild Honour! Try 
„Ichink, no Man's Honour can be wilder than his 
otion: Honour without Probity is next to a Con- 

rn Tens, ot beſides, tis good for ve- 

ry little. to plainly, tis nothing more 

than Pride and Faſhion, and Geil to x, yon 
elf. I don't ſay bur Perſons of Figure may be 
ſometimes vut of Order in Comedy, and be miſre- 
ports me in affirming the contrary *: But then this 
235. fhould not be done without Reſtrictions, and Guard 
Defence, of + Behaviour. And beſides they : thould be dil. 
200,201 ciplin'd accordingly. When Dramatick Gentlemen 
gf Senſe are Knaves or Debauchees, che Poet 

_ hould take care to mah them Lofers by their Li 

bert y: They fhould 0 them for their w_ 

haviour, treat them with intment, and p 
them out of Countenance. here the 
tune ought to riſe in Pr ion to rhe-Quulity, 

-for fear the Figure ſhou otherwiſe recommend 

the Lewdneſs. 
Ando do the Surve 8 he is himſelf ſen- 
ſible of rhe Neceſſiry of ef thi Conduct, at leaſt in 
fome Meaſure. For he grants by Imp licarion, that 
the Poet is obliged to b bis Libettine ch 6 
Survey, © of bis Exiravagancs, and u Reſolution of Amendment 
#. 237. Bat that even this is not done, appears Suſhoient- 
— 2:7 yin my V ieus and may be made od much farther 
=_ 92.93, fy ou the Punys cited mithe P of my Defence. 
eb. But before I puſs on, i am oblig'd th 'tike No- 
ttice of his ſaying, chat Fvols of what Quality foever, 
Survey. ure tbe proper Goods and Obantets Fele oy "bx 
5. 235. * Che Nau 'may diſpoſe uf -as thry. 40 K. f 
Dy tas favour, to make Wenkneſs of Onder 
| landing the Subject of Comick Mirth; has neither 
Religion nor good Nature int: To expoſe a Man 


for being „ is « Saryr pon th 
rea- 
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An Anſwer 20 the Stages Jurvey d. 363 
Creation *tis juſt as reaſonable as it would be co 
beat a Dwarf for being under ſix Foot high, Thus 
to make ſport with che Misfortuges of Nature, 


and inſult unavoidable Infirmities, is downright 


Barbarity, Beſide, ſuch Sort of Ridicule can cure 
no Diſtemper, nor recover any Body; not the Pa- 
tient, for he is uncapable of Remedy; and as for 
other People, they are out of Danger of the Di- 
ſeaſe, and therefore need no Preſervative. To 
proceed 
The Survehor finding the 
ſomewhat. troubleſome, would 
off 
were only a few noiſy glittering Sentences, put to- 
gether to no l Now, tho? I am no Pre- 
tender to the Talent of Haranguing, yet ſeppoſe 
the Allegation was true, twould do him no Ser- 
vice. For Oratory is by no means incon ſiſtent with 
Logick. No, Perſpicuity of Proof, x, as | 
obſerves, one Part of the Sublime. Indeed - 
torick is nothing but Reaſon well dreſs'd, and Ar- 
guments put into Order. To affirm, Thar Senſe 
won't agree with proper and moving Expreſſiots, 
is a ſtrange Concluſion. : Tis as much as to ſay, 
that a good Suit of Cloaths is a very naughty 
Thing: For let it fit never ſo eaſy, yet if it hap- 
pens to look handſomely, twill be ſure to weaken 
a Man's Body, and take away the Uſe of his Limbs. 
But I maſt follow him. | . 
Ben Johnſon, I took. Notice, never crupled to 
confeſs, that twas the Office of a Comick Port View, p. 


2 


to imitate. Juſtice, and inſtruct to Life. And 14, 197 


* Mr. Dryden at laſt came up to the ſame Opi- 
„ nion. This Rule the Surveyor was ſenſible a- 
eed very il with. the Ei Stage. | Aud thus 
ding himſelf ſtreighten' d, moves for new Li- 

berty, and tho he ſtands by hirnſelf, had anch ra- 

ther bend the Rule, tan reform the Practicr. If Survey: 
you'll believe him, tits Sort of Niſei 


practicable: 


Arguments of the View Survey - 


upon the Score of Declamation: As if they © 4: | 
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View, þ. 
7 7. 


N 8 A Second Deſente, &c. * N 


Why, then, if the muſt make 


-finition condemns it,” '*Tis 2 Nufänoę in f 
ture, and Poiſon in its Conſtitutionn 
-. T urged there was no arguing from fome Inſtan- 


o 
< + % 
- 


prafticable: For the Ticentiouſneſs of Men of For, 


June, unleſs it be fuch as brings their Underſtandings 
into queſtion,” muſt never be 'renſio*d or expoſed in Cd. 


medy. That is, if a Libertine ben't à Fool, he 
may be as lewd and profane as he pleaſes, tand yet 
have fair Quarter, and make a good Hand brit. 
"Yes; for, as the Surv#yor continues, how immoral 
and "offenſive this Mifbehaviotr may be to ſober Peg- 
ple, the Man'muft eſcape the Cenſure f Comedy, be- 
cauſe he can't be tried in her way. That's hard! 
nake Malefa&ors, and 
won't puniſh them, let her Court be put down. 
If Senſe is a Protection to Debauchery, and the 
moſt offenſive Immoralities muſt not be touched; 
if Vice muſt appear only for Fayour and Forage, 


o 


for Parade and Diverſtomz if all this Liberty is 
N e on by the Laws of Comedy,” and the 


Privilege of the Poem ; then, I ſay, the "ed ba 
8 Na- 
F 


q t 63 V4, 


ces of Favour to vitious young People in Playtivand 


Terence; that the' Conſequence would not hold 


from Rome to London, betauſe thoſe, Pagan Poets 


had a greater Compaſs of Liberty in their Rell- 
gion. To this his Anſwer, to make it ſhort, is, 
t bat theſe Poets, eſpecially Terence, were too great 
. Maſters of their own Art to take an improper Liber- 


ty, only becauſe tas not dangerous. Who told him, 
it was an improper Liberty? The Meaſures of Pra- 


Cice are form'd upon Rules of Notion, an 


Schemes of Belief: Now the Directions for Li 


WSarvey. , 


s 4 7 


. 240, 24 


Objection will be rallied a! nd 
1 ſhall now purſue it no farther. But the . 


and Manners, are ſtrangely different in the Divi- 
ſions of Heatheniſm and Chriſtianity; and there- 
fore thoſe Liberties might be proper enough in the 


firſt, which are . 45 the ner, Bur this 
rwards, and therefore 


has a ſmall Reſerve: The Laus of Rome, fays 
_SLIOR 2:4 0% It Res — . 5 


- 


were. ſevere, and required Regularity of Life; 
the Magiftrates / likewiſe, and Cenſors of Manners, . 
would never have ſuffer'd Examples of | ſuch ill Conſe- 
uence to bave been produced openly. From whence | 
fo would have it follow, that if Plautus and Te- 
rence bad "ſu HPected the Tndul gences above-mention d, 
had tended any ways to the Gbakcbing of their 1 outh, 
they durſt not have nent ur d them into publick View. ©. 

To this I anſwer, in a Word; that the Roman 
Magiſtrates, notwithſtanding the Severity of their 
Governtnert, ſuffered. the Exceſſes of the Panto- 
mime, and therefore might well allow of much 
leſſer Degrees of Liberty in their Comick Poets: I, 
ſay, they ſuffered the Pantomimes, 
the Surveyor declaims ſo heartily, and char 


groſs Entettainments would go — why ſhould 
they take Check at the more inoffenſive Sallies 
of Gallantry? As the Caſe ſtood, tis no wonder 
if a ducky Libertine | ſhould ſometimes paſs Mu- 
1 
But Plautus and Terence copied faithfully from N- 
ture, and Fed bumane ife' in its true and juſt 
Proportion. them depi what the pleaſe, they 9e 
did not ſtudy the worſt Likengſs Te 
cl was ſometimes bold, they add many Blemithes,, 
and aimed at the faireſt Reſemblance. 

The Surveyor riſes in his Reſolution, and ſticks 
not to affirm, that if. the 9 5 anſwer 18. the 


1 but 
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againſt whom Survey; 
cs ſop- 1 
very. high with Scandal and * And if theſe © 4%. 


their Pen- p. 265. 


X 


"bur ner in Besen. Wii pee 258 theſs 
Men are put to, to make Lewdneſs paſſable! 
However, the Sarveyor is. refolved not to quit 
his Hold: He will have ty that when Nature is 
nos wrong d, theſe Liberties be f making Vice ſucceſs- 
ful, and oo you pleaſe beſides, are an unaliena: 
i ble Right: bf An they, are entail'd upon the 
Ws: Pos, and deſcend by Courſe of Law, from the 
| | ' Roman to the Engliſh Stage: es, ſays the Survey 

or, they have a Right to 7 the Privileges of their 
Predeceſſors: That is, a Chriſtian has a clear Title 
to imitate alf rhe Wickedneſs his Heathen Frede 
coſſors have practiſect before him. 

In the Courſe: of the Argument, I prefer'd the 
view, - Precepts of Horace, to the 12 mple of Plautus and 
; a Terence, and cited him for the bontraty Opinion. 
; —— How- can that be, replies the Surveyor, ſince Ho- 
| P 244 race draws Yoath with the. fame Features and Com- 
plexion that thoſe Comick Poets had done before? 
And- in Proof of his Aﬀerrioti, he produces the 
Picture. 


Cereus in ; vitium flathh, matritoribus er, Nee 


Surveyear, This Deſcription, continues he, is not 4 bare 
* Charaftr of the Humours of young People, Ms a _-_ 
* te draw them by. I agree th Fim: But then, 
they have a Byaſs to the Character, they ought 5 
have the Co ces too: The Poet ſhould make 
them ſmart for the Prodigality of their Fipineur 
for their ungovernable Festen and the Foll 81 
their Appetites. And chat this was Harace's 
bf JL. nion, appears from the reſt of his Advice &. 
998. But the Surveyor cant find the Obſcenities of 
rugger, Piautus condemn'd by Harace; and yet he is. lucky 
7 246: enough to cite the Place, ſo that it might have 
been his own. Diſcovery as well as mine. 


At noſtri pnoavi Plautinns & numero & 
Laudautre ſales; nimium patienter utrumęue, 
0 3 ST. 
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An Anſiuer to the Stages Sarveyd. 367 | 
Ne diem ſtulte, mirati; /i modo ego & ves YQuiavere | 
Scimus F inurbanum /epido: feponere dico, — | 
Legitimumque ſonum digitii callemas, & aure. ug 


Here the Surveyor was pretty near Horace's mean- & \FB 
ing, for he grants Plautus's Raillery was cenſur d I 


becauſe his Jeſts were Clowniſh: And why were they ainell. is 
Clownifh ? Beeauſe they were too often foul and . 
ſnutty ; they were carried too far, and puſh'd to! yrs 4 
jndecencyt. And that Horace was not for this 2 em. . I 
broad Liberty, appears farther from his Diſſua- 4 1! « des Il 


hve: plaiſante- 


| . . 5 > . ries 1 0 — 
Aut immunda crepent, ignominioſaque dicta; vent ow if 
Offenduntur enim, quibus eſt equus, & pater, & res. #rees. =_ Fl 
| cier in l, YEW 


But theſe Verſes belong to the Satyræ, and there- Hora, da 
fore *tis Legerdemain to apply them to the Drama. 4. an. 
Not at all: Tis plain, Horace condemns Obſceni- us 
ty, and that the Roman Gentry had no reliſh for . A). 
mutty Entertainments. And if they would ng ®: 
low it in their Ruſtick Satyre, where there was. 
ſome Pretence of Character to cover it; *twould 
have gone down much worſe, in the more polite: 
Diverſions of Comedy. x | 

I gave a ſhort Character from Horace of the Ser- view, 5. 
viceableneſs of the Antient Poets, to Government and 97. 
Private Life, and that by Conſequence they aim'd 
more at Improvement than Pleaſure. This, the 
lurveyor anſwers, was but a Compliment to Poetry in Surveyor; 
weral, and that Comedy was not invented in the Time b. 249. 
fOrpheus. Granting all that; if the Compliment 
ns to Poetry in general, one would think it ſhould 
rach to all the Parts of it. And tho* Orpheus 
night live before Comedy, Horace was long enough 
er it. And this is he who informs us, that the 
Ulefulneſs of the Antient Poets, and the Sobriety 
ct their Conduct, gain'd them their Reputation. 

Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus at De Are 

Carminibus uenit. 18 Pore, 


36 A Second. Defence, Kc. 


8 oor ines As much as to ſay, that the Reward was = 
do the Merit: And that if later Poets would pur- 
_ Thaſe their Fame, they muſt follow their Pattern. 

| From the Directions of Horace to the Chorus, 1 
N inferr d, that this Poet would allow no Countenance 
or good Fortune to an immoral Character. And fore- 
an nſeßing IT 1 be replied, that Tragedy was only 

WW  concerti'd, I endeavour'd to remove the Objection. 
Io this the Surveyor oppoſes the Authority of He- 


1 
| 
| 
if 
| 


BY Med. For, 


v. Art. x Le eſ 75 ta; Choruſque _ 
r obticuit, ſit blato Jure nocendi. . 


22. 0y- The Caſe was thus; the Old Comedy in the Cle 


We rats. De us had taken too much. Liberty with the Govern- 
Post. mn 


65, 66 Upon this Alcibiades had Eupolis thrown over- 
| ir * board for his Baptæ, and got a Bill paſſed, that 


their Satyr. 
This is the Law which Horace refers to; and 
therefore his Teſtimony proves no more, than that 


ſtraint was conſiſtent” enough with the Uk of it. 


, And to prove the Chorus did, riot expire with 
* 8. Old Comedy, I produced for Evidence Ariſtopba- 
ness Plutas, But againſt” this Inſtance the Sur- 


. veyor ſtarts two Objections, for he'll neither admit 
| Surveyor, the Plutus for New Comedy ; nor ſo much as allow 
* it as Go - I'muſt try if I can e out 
ol his Ri iche 9 
3 ' Firſt Feet then, why muſt. not, the Piutus paſs 
for New *Cimbdy ? *Tis plainly 7 ot Old Comedy. 
eee, Ri ght, che. dap wehe, grants. as Bk e Devia- 
Pa 5480 tions, ſays he, in it from , Pra — make 
it lend Ip the Van of ih NMnddle Comedy. Now 
1727 ＋ the Difference bergen Ude and New Comedy 
l eee animes Nova. Joined, in lib, 10, lui Si. rap; 1 


ſeem' d 


race, as if the Chorus was put dowñ with Old Co. 


Dial 6. ment, and outrag'd Perſons of Condition by Name. 


the Stage ſhould at their Feri name no Body in 


the Liberty of the Chorus was filenc'd, which Re- 


| —— . NN 
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ſeemꝰ d ſo inſignificant to the learned Turnebus, that | 
he Hranches the Greet Comedy into no more than 
two Diviſions, Old and New. To which I may 
add, that the Scholiaſt 1 * Ariſto banes calls the 
Plutus, a Sort of New Comedy. De Ft. & Script. 
„ e Ee 

His: next Objection is, that the Plutus has no | : 
true Chorus, Juſt now it had none at all: But J find r 
he flags in his Proſecution. But why is it no true survey). I 
Chorus ? 'Ariſtophanes, who wrote the Play, I fup- P. 253. 
poſe liked it well enough, and calls it a Chorus; 
and 'tis ſomewhat hard his Word cannot be taken; 
if he did not make it as he ſhould do, he muſt an- 
ſwer for it, not I. Dacier likewiſe affirms the Ch 
rus was continued in the Middle Comedy. Nay, the | 
Surveyor”s Scaliger confeſſes the Chorus was taken out; $calig. 


and if fo, one would think *twas in before, But Peer lib. t. Jl 


the Chorus ſeerns to be in a Condition to defend it ©: 7: 
ſelf, and to have all reaſonable Requiſites and Ca- | 
pacities; for it conſiſts of a Plurality of Perſons, as & - 
acts in the Dialogue, and offers to ling in the Pa- =» r- 

But after all, the Surveyor won't allow it to be ci tf 
a legitimate Chorus: No! Not when Ariſtophanes plut. Act. 
was the Father on't, and owns the Iſſue! Well, Is. Sc. 3- JI 


can't produce the Mother, and therefore if one 199 


Side of the Genealogy won't ſatisfy, I muſt leave 
him, But Pm to blame for talking of theſe Mat- 
ters, for it ſeems I read no more of the Plutus 
than the Lift of the Perſons of the Drama; why then, Surveyor; 
I had a notable Gueſs with me, for T have abſtra- p. 263. 
ted the Dialogue for ſome Pages together, as the y;,u,.z5 
Reader may perceive if he pleaſes: I think a lin- 
tle more Modeſty would do this Author no harm. | 
My Inference from Ariſtotle (as oblique as it is) Survey. 
for the Continuance of the Chorus, I ſhall yenture ?: 267. | 
with his Exceptions, only obſerving, that where 
he ſays the Magiſtrates giving the Chorus, means no- 5. 265. 
thing but aying the Afors, he ſhould have _ 

| 3 b the 


the AZors in the Chorus; for ſo Ariſtotie is inter- 
preted by Petitus and r And whereas, he 
affirms tis certain M er had no Chorus; he 
ſhould have given us ſomething better than his 
bare Word for't, conſidering Menander is loſt, and 
there's no appealing to the Author. If he argues 
that Meuander had no Chorus, becauſe his Imitator 
Terence has none, the Conſequence is not good. 
For tho” a Chorus is not to eB in the Remaing 
1 of Plautus and Terence, yet Dacier is poſitive, that 
Kn rhe Romans made uſe of it in Comedy, and men- 


YL. tions the Fabule Attellancæ for an Inftance. He can't 
| Horace, deny but that Moliere has reviv'd the Chorus in Co- 
W Tom. 10. medy: But then he pretends the Poet was in bis 
19s. fecond Infancy, and us'd this Expedient only as Crutches 
Surv. lid. tg ſupport the Infirmity of bis Age. But this Excep- 
5. 268. tion goes upon a Miſtake, both in the Reaſon and 
the Hiſtory. Firſt, Moliere was no ſuch decrepit 
Perſon, for he acted in his Malade Imaginaire not 
many Hours before his Death: And, the Writer 
| of his Life reports him not to have outlived his 
four and fiftieth Year. And then Secondly, That 
the Chorus is no Sign of a languid declining Muſe, 
ni or. is clear from Quintilian, who prefers the Spirit, Vi- 
ie. 1. gour, and Elocution of the Old Comedy to that of 
the New, Now, the Chorus the Surveyor grants 

| .had always a Part in the Old Comedy. 
Survey, He would gladly know to what end I would have 


7. 268. 4 Chorus in the Engliſh Comedy. Tb this I can only 1 | 

| anſwer, that I am ſurpriz'd at his Queſtion, having i} 

| given him no Manner of Occaſion tort. Wie 
=. ' He goes on in his Defence of the Modern Come- Nef 
5. 271. dy, and alledges, that the Sacceſ of Libertines is 1 
not given to the Licentiouſneſs, but to the Wit and I 

| Senſe, &c. which are predominant in the Cbaralier. Cos 

To this  anfwer,, 4 ] 

Firſt, Fhat to make Lewdneſs fortunate and faſhi- if 

f 


onable, is a dangerous Repreſentation: For Sm 
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; off. the Redtraines of Shame, gives a Vamiſh 39 the 
ice, and heightens che Temptation; | 

Sandy. Treating looſe Characters wich Senſe 
and Re | provokes to Imitation, and makes 
the Infection catching. Many People are more in- 
clinable. to talk wittily, than to act wiſely. Now 
the Wit is general! y not to be come at without 
the Libertiniſm; for the Matter is ſo contriv'd; 
that the Sugar and the Ratſbane muſt go together, 
The vhs Tay; lies generally in luſcious Indeten- 
Jes, and Outrages of Virtue and Religion: Tis 
briſk only becauſe tis bold, — 5 — pits than 
„ ſparkles: gh Spirits are but Lees a lice lag 8 
bick' d, and like ſome Wood it ſhines only in Ks 
Rottennels, 

Thirdly, As to his Forgers and Pick-pookots he ⸗ 97 
ks of. his Conveyance, I take it, is not very 

clean. If he muſt make uſe of theſe Gentlemen, 
let his Ech pocket be ſeated on the Bench, let him 
appear with Figure and Equipage, ſwagger in the 
Court, ridicule the es, and banter the Laws; 
and always have a pack d Jury to bring him ho- 
nourably off. Let but this 3 done, and then we 
need — queſtion but the Myſtery of Cutting 2 
Purſe would ſoon drop its ill Character, improve 
Into a creditable Profeſſion and it may de, as as 
much ſtudied as Coke upon Littleton. - 

I urged in the Viet, &c. That Horace hood View, | 
Eee mention'd the Progreſs of Comedy, ad- 97+ 

ed the Poet to form his Work upon the — 
of Socrates and Plato, and the Models of Moral 
Philoſophy ; and from hence I inferr'd; that by 
Vat 3 Rule the Poet was oblig d to Sobriety of 
Conduct, Sc. J 

To this the Surveyor awke, That the Lif of Survey; 
Nn ifications mention d by Horace, ſcem prepar d on-p. 27. 
fer Tragick and Epitk Poetry. His Reaſon is, be- 
auſe che Bulinels ſeems too 88 and too much 
nis d for Comedy. But under favour, there's no 

B b 2 need 
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need of Buſtins: For the Deſcription deſcends to 
1 private Affairs, and to the Regards of Blood, and 

| the Laws of Friendſhip: Now theſe Duties; in the 
Inſtitut. Judgment of Quintilian, were taught no where bet. 


' 


1. 10. 64h. i. ter than in the Comedies of Menander; where ll 
1 3 the Offices pf Life were run through, and every 
Jai, if. Relation aFuſted. To this I may add the Autho- 
WW 4;bu;, ac- rity of the learned Dacier, who underſtands theſe In- 
 commoda- ſtructions of Horace, to relate to Comedy, (Tom. 10. 
| Ius. pP. Ny I. 55 | (17; a OI 
il _ The Surveyor makes another little ſtand, and f 
WW Survey. fences with the Diſtinction between Moral and Poe: f 
177. tical Manners; affirtning, that Horace is to be un- ® 
| derſtood of Manners only in the latter Senſe. - But 
| by this Gentleman's -favour, 'tis pretty plain that 0 
| Horace muſt mean both; to what purpoſe elſe ſhould 5 
be recommend the Rules and Writings of Plats G 
| and Socrates? Theſe great Men gave no Inſtructions 
1 about Poetry, unleſs to-ſtand clear on't; nor tre: lo 
| ted Manners in any other Signification than that of th 
| Philoſophy. ©  _ pe lu 
1 The Surveyor, who is extreamly eager to find 
| Faults, and apt to make them, charges my A. 
t. 28. count of Poetical Manners as deficient. It may be 
fo: However, *twas ſufficient for Purpoſe and Oc- 
caſion. And beſides, this Place gave him Notice 
of another, where there is a Deſcription much as 
full, tho? not ſo tedious as his own. ; 
View, p I complain'd, as I had great Reaſon, That the 
142, 143- Stage made Women, ſingle Women, and Wome 
of Quality talk ſmuttily : Here the Surveyor cries 
T run upon the wrong Scent, argue too faſt from the 
Surveyor, Premiſſes, and becauſe Modeſty is the Character 
| 5.286, 287 Women, miſinfer, that 20 Woman muſt be ſhewn will 
3 out it, Tes, I ſtand by the Concluſion, that nc 
8 Woman ought to be ſhewn without Modeſty, un 
leſs ſhe appears for Cenſure and Infamy, or, 
| See Defence Mr. Rimer ſpeaks, to be kick'd in Comedy. And e 
e., ven then, there ought to be a Regard to the Au 
205, Cc. 2 * dience 
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dience 3 and th? tlie Bae is foul, the Lan- 
guage ſhould be clean. 

But to bring ſingle Women,, and Quality of chat 
dex, under theſe Pfordere is ſtill more unaccoun- 
table. Tis a direct croſſing upon Nature and Cu- 


ſtom, and a Breach of Manners, both Ceremonious _ 


and Poetick. - For, do Virgins and Bawds dif- 
courſe in the fame Dialect? Is there no Difference 
berween Ladies and little Proftitutes? Or, is Rim-' 
ancy and Lewdneſs the Character of Breeding? 
| f not, why 1s Nature thus diſduis'd, and Quality 


miſmark'd, and all to the Diſadvantage of Sobrie- 


ty? But the Surveyor objects, Y the? Courage 1s. Survey, 
1 Characteriſtict of :the other Senſe, yet *tis neither p. 287, 


Hleciſin nor general. Mont, to ent 2 Man 4 


Coward. o this T anſwer, 


Firſt, That Courage is not reckon'd a Quilicy 
ſo efſential to a Man, as Modeſty to a Woman; 


the Expectation of it is not ſo general, nor the Fai- 
jure ſo n and therefore his Inſtance is not 


parallel. 
Secendly, Thee; are e ſome Circiiiatadibes and 3 
ditions of 
and as it were Incoryorate it to the Sex; and that 
i$ Breeding, Quality, Sec. And to argue upon his 
own Similitude; tho? to repreſent . Men ſometimes as 
Cotwards may be no Soleciſn, yet to repreſent Her. 
cules or Hector ſuch, would be great Impropriety. 
Now, Decency of Language is as much the Cha- 
rafter of Gentlewomen, as Bravery is of Heroes; 


ſo that to give a Lady the nauſeous Liberties of a 
Procureſs, degrades ber in her r Quality, and i Is both 


affronting and improper. 


Thirdly, This Practice, as I have prov'd i it, be- 


ing frequent, and without Cenſure upon our Lake, 
is ſtill more unpardonable. 


Fourthly, J obſerv'd, that this Freedom was a 
Breach of good Behaviour to the Audience, of 


which he is pleas'd not to take any Notice. 
Bb 3 | The 


Life, which die this e faſter, 


3% A Second Deen &cz 
Survey. 1 Sy ever urges farther, That the \ Vice, 
7. 2900. particular Women are no Affront ibo the Ser in i 
ral; but this Excuſe, were it true, without Limi. 
tation, would not ſerve his Turn. For I have 
prov'd, That the Engliſh Stage have given the Wo- 
View, Ho a coarſe Cliaracter in Webel and play*d their 
Fi 7. 112,113 Satyr upon the whole Sex. 
4 | Hat be e I mu fot forget! how the 
E Surveyor takes ccaſion to te „That in Play 
288, the Characters are neither dee nor general. 1s 
1 firſt Reaſon is, becauſe Marks ſ% cumprebenſiue are 
| the Impreſſions and Signatures of Nature, which are 
W not to be correfed or improv'd by us. Now one would 
have thought the Characters would have been the 
hetter for anſwering. the trueſt Proportion; and 
4 coming up to the Standard. This appears to have 
| been Horace's Opi ion, who reconimends it as a 
| Rule to his Stage Poet. 


p. Art, | Reſpicere exemplar vitæ morumyuc jubebo. .. 
eu. | Dotum imitatorem, & veras binc ducere vocer. 


< the right Plan far Life and Manners. And there» 


t covetous or ambitious Perſon upon the Stag 
« will chuſe to form the Image * upon Idea 


* | neral Notion,, chan particular Life, 20 


— Es veras bias ducere voces. v 


ive Truth and Strength to the R. 8 
ereas to draw from articulars mt 


dividuals a Quality is often cram Land diſs uis d 


full Extent: Hut an dea con bidders the Progreſs df 


* 
8 4 


T hat is, as Dacier i interprets him, Nature is 


« fore a 8205 Poet, who has a Mind t to ny Fe a 


« than Example; and paint Kon father rom ge- N 


By, "this is + conn the Original, and os wi 
ah Y 


1s, as Plato ſpeaks,, no more 1509 a 1 0 255 
ns Likeneſs, and but ; copying gat the belt » In In- 


by other Paſſions, and does not fone out. 70 its 
— makes * or F; Fu and F eng 


6 
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ſuch. arent foe 
ſm charaFeriz'd, but har is common, to the Re 1 


An nf 19 he pe 


and gives a Chapter bs) its juſt Tag aſs and Diſtin 
ro gh nd therefore thoſe I 7 which are Fil 
for Sight, ſhould be taken Fom ence. | 

The Surveys r ,obj efts in the next Place, That 
arks giue us no 1dea of the Per- gi 


the Species, and 40 ſufficiently Viſtinguiſp him. Bu 

the Reaſon of this Gbjection ſtands upon nice 
Ground, and will be apt to run off into unwartant- 
able Practice: To keep the Character within the 
Croud, is the maſt infcafive Method. Indeed the 
Diſtinction ouglit not to turn upon Perſons bur 
Things, The Quality ſhould be mark'd, but not 
the Man; and the Vice expos'd, without pointing 

at the Vicious. 

For to deſcend to particulars, and fill to cha 
rafteriſing, is no better thin Libel, and Perſonal 
Abuſe, 15 ſhort, the Poet mould endeavour to ab- 
tract the Fault from the Subj , to hover in Ge- 
nerals, and fly at che whole ovey: For if he once 
comes.tq fi Je out his Quarry, he. diſcovers him- 
ſelf a Bird of Prey. 

His faying the 77 reſſes.. and 85 natires of Nature, 
are not 4 be gorretted of im uprotfd, oo refore not 
io be meddled with, St: re? Mit or if thefe 
Impre es and Sigg fe are any ks than Far- 
un, Re mult mean the, þ od 494 back ati in- 
eident to Hug Nature. Now Take them either 
My, a ofition is nor true. 


For, firſt, 
Peoples, Mars are by no means inevitable. 
The Blemiſhes in Conduct and Character, are the 
W n of Choice... The Faults of Nature in 
„are none of her Neceffities, and there- 

115 ver © apable of Correction. And then, as 

for the capa and noble Qualities, if they are 
ſometimes hei hren'd boys Practice, where is the 
Harm on't? Fe le does not reach up to the 
utmoſt Extent of pe ogg And therefore if Na- 


fure Was ſhewn to the beſt Advantage, and ſtretch c 
B b 4 to 
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to the Length of her Capacity, the Pattern might 
be ſerviceable, and awaken to Induſtry and Imitation, 
We are now coming to the Parallel of the Ex. 
preſſions, and here the Surveyor-gives in a Collection 
of Smut and Prophaneneſs, in which he pretends 
the Poets of Greece and Rome, are more licentious 
than ours. He acquaints us beſides, according to 
his cuſtomary Flouriſhes, that he has ſome Hun- 
dreds of Inſtances in reſerve. . And yet after all, 
gi $#rvey0r, he deſires the Reader to tate Notice, that be does not 
charge theſe Paſſages as Faults, or Immoralities up. 
( the Antients, &c. How careful he is not to fall foul 
on Debauchery ? He ſeems afraid. leſt the Reader 
ſhould miſtake him for a Perſon that lay under 
ſome faint Prepoſſeſſions of Modeſty. Tes: The 
Pedantry of Virtue, and the Pretences to Religion, 
are uncreditable Qualities, and a Man muſt clear 
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his Reputation of them as well as he can! He charge o 

| the Licentiouſneſs of the Antients with Icke. al 
ty! By no means! That would be ſour and cynical Ml a 

indeed! He underſtands himſelf better than to range F 

Smut and Profaneneſs under Immorality ! Such a 1 £4 

Cenſure would recoil upon himſelf. If theſe Pra- 

ctices are Faults, then his whole Book'is little bet- 1: 

ter than a Defence of Lewdneſs, and a Plea for Ir- e. 

| religion. The Truth of this Imputation, tho a WW 7 
Hh ſevere one, is very evident: For having brought t. 

| ſeyeral groſs Inſtances of Ihdecency out of Plautus, MW t 
| he juſtifies the Imitation of them; and roundly af. MW v 
1 . that ine? 19 N t and . e * Wl « 
| to be govern'd by the ame Laws, is but reaſon, thai Mn 
| one N as Are ſhould be. allow the Benefit fl ft 


| Surveyor, them: That is, the Benefit of Smut and Lewdnels. 
| p- 293. Thus the , Engli/h Dramatiſts are brought'off with- 
| out the leaſt Blemiſh or Blot in their Scutcheon, 
1 But here's more Comfort for them behind; For he 
„. 367. is pleas'd to affirm, That f the Paſſages of the An- 
10 cient Poets were compar'd with thaſe produced by me 
aut of the Moderni, the comparative Rudeneſs, and 
on FS IB On 2%. ISO" Us 6 Pri fannt 
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Profaneneſs of the latter would vaniſh. And yet he 


takes particular Care to inform the Reader, that he 


does not charge the Ancients with an Faults or Im- 
noralities upon this Score: Adding withall, that the 
Moderns ought to have the Benefit of the ſame 
Liberty. From whence tis lain to a Demonſtra- 
tion, That this Author has given the Stage a grea- 
ter Latitude, and Prampteg them to an Improve- 
ment in Diſtraction.” - may, it ſeems, lard 
their Plays thicker with Dna, diſcharge their 
Oaths faſter, and double their . Well! 
[ perceive Wickedneſs would have a glorious Time 
ont under this Surveyor! , 

But is he ſure after all, that the 4 and Mo- 
dern Poets, as Poets, are to be govern'd by the ſame 
Laws..Is there no Difference 42 the Doctrines 
of Heatheniſm and Chriſtianity ? Are the Objects 
of Worſhip the ſame in both? And are Knowledge 
and Ignorance to be treated with the fame Allow- 
ance? I thought the Modern Poets, as well as other 
People, had been under the Juriſdiction of God 
Almighty, and tied up to the Laws of the Goſpel. 
But it ſeems the Stage is all Franchiſes and privi- 
leg'd. Ground: The Muſes have a particular Ex- 
emption, and the Chriſtian is diſpenc'd with by the 
Poet. This is the Surveyors reaſoning. However, 
to give him his due, he has formerly been not al- 
together of this * For elſewhere he tells 
us, 6, Thar the main 


nor Ant 
ſmutty Songs inſtead of them. I find then by his 
own Confeſſion, that the Change of Religion has 
ſome Influence. upon the Stage: This was his for- 
mer Judgment, but he improves by Writing, and 
his laſt Fill muſt ſtand. - | 
The. Suruey or in his Parallel, blackens the An- 
cients moſt — and ſwells their Charge 
We all Truth and Proportion. This is done 


to 


/ine/5 of a Chorus is cut off by ** | 
our Reli an, vhich is the Reaſon we have no Hymns 5. 168, | 


ems ſung upon the Stage, but make Uſe o 269. 


A Secu Defence, Ne. 
to make the Moderns" took" the more tolerable, J © 
and keep them the better in Countenance. But a l 0 
hetle'Pains will ſerve to wipe off moſt of the Spots, 11 
and reſtore them to their Complexion. And here ill *: 
Fean't help obſerving, That let the Ancients be as 1 
Faulty as may be, the Survr or ſhould by no meam 
pretend ro diſcover ir: For he has already filly ac. I [5 
quirted the Greek and Roman Dramatiſts of all Im- WW 
F he and Indecency, and roundly pronounced, 
11 hat tho® the Mimi were fcandalouſly lewd, the f f. 
WW S«rve90r, Drama was not at all. But to return: p 
WI 7 23 24 Before he draws out upon the old Poets, he en- % 
1 deavours to defend his Ophelia. And here he tells I 5" 
| Surveyor, us a long Story, how warrantable her Love was, * 
, 3 how artfully nanur d, and ſtrongly ford up; and 
by his Deſcription, one would think he. was raiſing 5 
a Mufkmelon, But then; as ill luck, and the Poet 1 
would have it, her humble Servant Hamer Eil 15 
her Father by Miſtake, and counter feited 2 ri 
ruined all, This Misfortune muſt needs make horri- il © 
Me Convulhons i in 4 Alind ſo tender, and, as the Sur- 110 
veyor compliments the Ladies, in a Jex { weak: 10 
Well: Her Father was kill'd, Sc. But, What then? yy 
Mult ſhe needs lament in Smut, and pay her Re- 7 
ſpects in Diſtraction? Are luſcious Exprefſions che MY. 
2 294. natural Effect of deep Sori, and can't the appear Ne 
| Tender without being rotten? * y 
. 2966. However, to do the Syrveyor right, Re has pro- 
1 8 584 the exceptionable Lines, for twas tlie Song 
4 «which I complain'd of. And this, if you'lk believ 
Bim, is ſo innocent, that there's na fear” of | a Pr 
ing the Modeſty of the maſt c haſt Ear. Fm f. 10 
feems to have loſt the very Notion rope 
He's more t blame for tranſcribing, than O 
for ſinging this Ditty, becauſe be wants. 
neſs for his Excyſe. Now *tis but an Ads ab 
fineſs; when & Man is the worſe for being fd his 
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the Old Potts: And] e his Reading upon the Bo- 
dy is a&rmirabl e; and to magnify his Skill, he ſpies 
out möte Diſeaſes then 'Cer' the Patient died of. 
He often arraigns an innocent Expreſſion, and 
when tis not ſo, his Paraphraſe 1 is much groſſer 
than the Text. b. ar tis generally his way when he 
lights a fore Place, to make it mueh worſe 
5 the Dreſſing. However, he ſeema to have gpt- 
ten a vefy agreeable Subje&: For his Ink flows a- 


main, and his Invention grows very copious : He 


ſeems to ſwim at his Eaſe, and his Fancy plays 


down the Stream, and tumbles 1 in che Mud, with 
great Satisfaction. 


He begins with bocled's Antigone: This Lady 


e pretends makes ſome intemperate, Diſcoveries, 
ad does not keep up to the Decencies of Sex and 
Condition, To underſtand ſomething of the Fa- 
ble, this Antigone was by King: Creon her Uncle, 


An only for buryi her Brother Polynices con- 
ry to the King's Order: She was 2 con- 
mcg” to his Son Hzmon. Now, tho' ſhe had 
food fri againſt the Menaces of Creon, and ſhewn 
her {elf braye and 1 -natur'd to an extraordinary 
Pitch z, yet when ſhe comes to be led to Execu- 
tion, her Fortitude gives AF. S: little to the Ten- 
derneſs of her Sex ſhe bre 
tural Starts of Concern, 20 according to the Cu- 


nents Her dying young 


Alton from boiling Fee 


moſt ſerviceable Line, in ER ſhe N Ok 0 " 


the Diſappointment of her Fe ede and that ſhe 
muſt go off. 


"Auden, . dre T8 7h 


That ke, hat ſne mut die ſingle; and be croſ'd 


% in 


fenrenC d to be ſhut. up in a Cave, and, ſtarv'd to 


s out into ſome na · 


ſtom of chat „Age, and th b Eaſtern, | Countreys, la- 
and Hag e. But ſhe makes 37. 
2 ſhift to, govern. her Lang wh 5 kee her 


386 * Seco” Bepo 5 „k. he) 

| in her © Lane with Hanoi: 4 pon whom, the the 
| far ayer, Surveyor overlook'd ir, tis plain ſhe had Fete her 
Ins 360. AfﬀeFion. For when Mot; threatned to break the 
| Contract, ſhe- diſcovers her Re ards to Hænon in 
I 
| 8: 


<= 


Q 


a very intelligible, tho! decent. Lxpreſſiog. . 


— Md - aa 2B —3 


2 cia ahn, dg 9 4 5 erg; 
His * Inſtance is Elta, who goes A le 
app bn Complaint of e. . 


499 
Ares 1 
Told ind en e v f 
dave. ld alba. 


| This Lady, we muſt TO had een her 
| Father murther'd, by her Mother and Agiſt bus; 
ſhe was likewiſe ill treated in the Family, 0 had 
1 no Body to take Care of her Intereſt, and make 
good the Expectations of her Birth: She had none 
but her Brother Oreſtes to depend on, and his long 
Abſence made her afraid ſhe was forgotten. In 
Sep boc. E- ſhort, ſhe was impatient for his Return, and ſeems 
left. rather to wiſh for Protection and Revenge, than a 
& «lb, On And were it otherwiſe, the Expreſſion 
1 inoffenſive. And thus Sopbocles ſtands 
iſengaged without Difficulty ; and had the Engl 

Stage been thus reſery' d, they had ſav'd me 

Trouble of a whole Cbapter. 

As for Aſchylus, the Surveyor does not ſo much 
| as offer at him; ſo that there's two of the three 
| Greet Tragedians ſecur'd. K 
. Euripides is now ſet to the Bar, and terribly | 
| handled: for giving this Line to 507 Pe when ſhe MW ( 
þ. 30. was Soing to be ſacrificed. } 


. - > - © 


es © oo 


— — 4 — fro 


@ A 


” Tels 3 xd ro 5 © | ; 
A av aug, 6 wy 1 xe xa | F 

That is, ſhe was going to die unmarried, and 
without being diſpos'd of according to the Privi-M 


lege of her Condition. The Complaint is in the Sur 
—_—_ 


le 
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ve or Aggravation very unreaſonable. He grows 11 
very Tragical upon the Occaſion, taxes the Print Surveyor, || 
ceſs with Jucontinence, Meanneſs of Spirit, and an ?. 302. | 
intemperate Deſire of Engaging with the Conguer 

fur of her Country, tho”. at the Diſadvantage of 

bring his Slave. - Buf ty Lady is wrong'd. by the 
Surveyor, the Caſe is miſ: reported, and, as it ſomer 

times happens, the Indictment is ſet forth with a x 
great Deal more Noiſe than Lay, Let the Lady Eur H: 
ſpeak for herſelf, ' Now in this very, Scene, ſhe la- 48. 23. 
ments the Misfortunes of her Family; and. lets us | 
underſtand that her Birth gave her juſt Pretences 
to be diſpog*'d of to a Monarch: But now the Rin 
of her Country had chang*d the Proſpect, and made 

Marriage her Averſion: She could now expect no- 


thing but that ſome little, Slave ſhould be forc'd 1 A 

e ES: Jt 5 "vs 

Aixn 5 rah dn. de ve Enrip. G 
Legs, Tvegwur weeds i gj ' | „ 13, 14. 


„EA. C. 
And therefore ſhe goes boldly to the Altar, con- tab. | 
gratulates her Murther, and is pleas'd with the 
Reſcue of Death: She is glad not to furvive her 
Greatneſs any longer; and ſays, Life is over-pur- 
chas'd upon the Terms of Ignominy. In a Word, Y 
ſhe is ſo far from deſerving the Surveyor's Cenſure, - i 
that when ſhe comes to the Block, ſhe makes De- 1 
cency her laſt Care, and expires in the Character 1 
of her Condition. 5 1 


| Tleanlw mgovuas axe & iu wee. 1bid.p.20! Y 
The Surveyor is now for perſecuting her Siſter | 
Caſſandra, and one would almoſt think, that he | 
had, like Juno, a Spite to the whole Familiy. 
This Lady he blames for being too forward in Surveyor, | Bf 
diſcovering her Satisfaction at the News of her“. 305,6, . BY 
Match with Agamemnon; but, : a 1 

Firft, Here is not ſo much as the leaſt exceptio- 
nable Expreſſion; but the Language is inoffenſive 
| ro 


j 


tothe moſt exact And th refore he 
gay blacken d the Page 0 LY * 


rtho' ſhe knew herſelf was ſhortly to 


kee Deere, M 


tee to no Purpoſe, 


Servndiy, Cane N to comply pro- 
coded purely from her Reyenge. - Being mph ro- 
etick Fit, ſhe forefaw this March would prove 


tal to Ayamemnon and 3s whole be ma 00 

e murther'd 
yet the Proſpett of revenging her Co untry,. and 
Karen hr reft Enemies, made hers run into 


ort, and defire her Mother to congratulate 
der pineſs. 


Er a, 3 Ks, 
Tomas. adexfar = manga; Aabto' tub. 


And after having enlarg*d upon the Morne e 
of the Greeks, and ſhewn how glorious the 7rgans Wl », 
died in the Defence of their Country, ſhe DEE ſe 
Hecuba not to afflict herſelf; for now, Jays ſhe, I Wl ii 


am going to make the General a full Return, and Ne. 


Did. 146. 


Surveyor, 


P. _ 


Tread. 
188. 


Þ — mione and Andromache. 


N , 
: wg 


to finiſh his Ruin. h 


— . — — by ixbics 1 | 4 
Kal ou your: is 4ppors d¹νðꝗ ee. 


But Caſſandra, in the Surveyor's Opinion, ſhould It 
not have been ſo forward to ruſh upon her own Iv 
Diſhonour. To clear this, we muſt underſtand that o 
Caſſandra was under extraordinary Circumſtances; p 
She was poſſeſs d both by Apollo, and a ver govern- In 
ing Paſſion beſides: Now 'tis no wonder if the Wn 
Tranſports of Prophecy and Revenge, fhould make Ib 
her a little overlook. other Conſiderations. But Wn 
this Reaſon apart, it does not appear that Caſſan- W( 
dra was forc'd upon any diſnonourable Engage- Wit 
ment; for the Favour of a Prince was not, as Ta. 
thybius tells her Mother, unreputable at that Time Wn 
of Day. Polygamy was then 155 Practice of ſeve- WW: 
ral Countreys, and particularly the Cuſtom of her MW 

own, as appears from the Diourſe berween 4 er- 


As 
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As for old Hecuba, I conſeſs Euripides has gi- 
yen her a luſcious Expreſſion to make her Intereſt 
with Agamemnon. But then it does not come up u 
the Pitch of Scandal of many Paſſages of the En- 
giſo Stage: Tis meer Baſhfulnets to ſome of their 
Songs and Courtſhip: And thus out ef ninetenn 
Plays in Euripides, the Surveyor has maile a Shaft 
to furniſh one Paſſage out of Order. But inſtead 
of producing one of out nineteen, I could return him 
nineteen out of one, from the Moderus, were it 
convenient. . ISA. 
But as the Surveyor reports the Caſe, Euripides 
has ſomewhat farther to anſwer for. Tis true his # 
Tenderneſs is ſach that ke refuſes to give in Parti- 
culars; but the Reader is referred in general to the 
exceptionable Plays. Well: Moias latet in Gene- 
ralibus is a true Say ing. The Særveyor has hid him- 
ſelf in a Folio, and now is fate enough: He loves „, K. 
like Cacus to make a Smother in his Cave, wo con- i 8. 
ceal his foul Play. Indeed 1 think the Smoke is 
his beft Defence, and the finding him out the har- 
deſt Part of the Enterprize. To come up with 
him. | | " 
His Inſtance in Hermione and Andromacbe, 18 al- gur veyor, 
together ſhort. They chide, *tis true, a little too. $12. 
warmly for their Quality, if we breed them by fs. 
dur own Times; but nothing foul or diſordenly 3's 
paſſes between them: And as for Creuſa, e TIE 
rel with her is nothing bur ill-will: For ſhe. 
not in the leaſt run herſelf a Ground in her Stony, 
but relates her Misfortune with great Reſerved- p.317 
nels, Neither does her Son Ion put any -uncavil:333, 334- 
Queſtion to her. His Modeſty is very defenſible, J. 351. 
F not his Manners: Tho? even in this latter Re- 
ſpect the young People upon the Stage are no- 
more free with their Parents than this comes 10. | 
And laſtly, - Ele&ra is innocent of the Arccufarien . 
be brings againſt her. Tis true, ſhe encourages 
Oraſtes to ill his Adetber, but b 
0 . O 


* 


. 
Indecency, an s nothing in that Reſp 
miſbecoming her Character: So far from 4 rm 
ſne won't ſo much as mention the Debaucheries 
of Egyſurs no not when ſhe was recounting his o- 
ther Villanies, and triumphing in his being dif- 

tch'd. She runs over his Guilt in Murther and 
Injuſtice, but when ſhe came to his Lewdneſs, ſhe 
cuts off her Story, and declares it no fit Subject 
for a ſingle Lady. on 


; ; _ 83 an e 
= Os Pens A eie yuvalixas, waghivae  & xaxov = 
Ale, ound, yoehuu; d aivitouas. 

| The Greeks being now diſmiſs'd, Seneca comes 
| Furveyor, on for another Hearing. And Phedra in Hippoly- 


W 7-314 tus is pitch'd upon for à Character of Miſbeha- 
Vvitu, p. 16 yiour: But the Surveyor knows I excepted againſt 


her Management my ſelf; and cenſured the Free- 
dom of her Diſcovery, only with this Abatement, 
that her Language was under Diſcipline: And that 
the latter Part of my Aſſertion was no leſs true 
than'the former, will eafily be underſtood by any 
one that reads the Poet in himſelf, and not in the 
| Surveyors Paraphraſe. But it ſeems the Nurſe runs 
| Surveyor, over in her Expreſſion, and does not ſuit her Lan- 
| Þ-317- guage to her Advice; and here the Force of the 
| Charge lies all in one Word, (for the Reſt is only 
for ſhow;) in an Anſwer to which, we may ob- 
ſerve, that Words don't always keep cloſe to their 
firſt Signification; but grow ſometimes the worſe 
for the wearing: And that the old Romans had an 
Idea different from the Surveyors, in the Exprel- 
ſion under Debate, appears ſufficiently from St. Hie. 

Epiſt. ads Tom's Epiſtles, who uſes it without Scruple. 
verſ. Hel- I obſerv'd, that he had no courting in Seneca, 
z except in the Hercules Furens, where the Tyrant 
View,p.16, Lycus addreſſes Megara very briefly, and in mo- 
deſt remote Language. This the Surveyor does not 


Lycus's 


deny ; but then he pretends to give an Inſtance of 


<< two wy -< 


SQ 5 > mM» © oy 


þ = 4 


We 


to prove, there never was an immodeſt Thing ſaid upon p. 319. 


| Now this Rebuke is ſo comparatively Civil, that gam. 
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Lycuss Miſbehaviour to Amphytrio, I ſhall tran- 
ſcribe his Quotation for the Reader. 


Jovi dediſti comugem regi dabis. Here. Fur, 
Et te magiſtro non novum hoc diſcet Nurus, | 

Etiam viro probante, meliorem ſequt ; 

Sin copulari pertinax tedis negat, 

Vel ex coacta nobilem partum feram. 


Now am I at a Loſs to what Purpoſe theſe fine 
Verſes were cited. Ir muſt be for the Learning in 
the Language. Yes: He may poſſibly, like ſome 
Patients, fanſy the Phyſick works much the bet- 
ter for the Latin in the Bill. N 

But he goes on with wonderful Courage, as if 
he was reſolv'd to ſwagger the Ræader out of ſome _ 
Part of his Senſes: I th-ſe Allowances, lays he, may 1 
be made, (meaning for the laſt Citation) JI engage $,,veyor; 


[ 

| 

i 
1 


the Engliſh Stage. Certainly this Author has a Taſte 
peculiar to himſelf! One would think he ſhould be 

better read in Smut by his Talent in writing it. Pm 

afraid this Ignorance is all affected: And that he 

has gotten the Trick of Shrinking up his Under- 
ſtanding, as they ſay ſome Beggars do their Arms 

upon Occaſion. He tells me, 1 forgot the ſhameful syrveyor; 
Solicitations which Phædra usd to corrupt Hippoly-p. 319. 
tus. He knows I took Notice of Phædra's irre- 

gular Freedoms, but then, tho? her Solicitations are ia, 
ſhameful, they are not ſmutty. He would perſuade 

the Reader, that Seneca's Agamemnon is ſtock'd with 
Curioſities of this Kind. And yet there is but one 

Line which looks the leaſt that way: And that is | 
Clytemneſtra's Reproach to gyſtus, in which ſhe * 
tells him, that his Lewdneſs was the only Proof 

of his Manhood. 


DQuem Venere tantum ſcimus illicita virum. 


vere it in ſome of our Plays, the Modeſty of it 4c. 2. 
| ,- \E* would 


0 | Surveyor, 


W 7-313-319 


A Second Defence, &c. 


would almoſt put it out of Countenance, and kill 


the Expreſſion. 


The Surveyor has hitherto: found but ſmall Re- 


turns from his Enquiry. He has rang'd over 2 


great Deal of Ground, and quarter'd the Fields of 
Greece and Italy. But all this queſting has ſprung, 
but very little Game. However, he ſeems ex- 
treamly buſy, and by his Motion would make you 
believe every Butterfly was worth the ſerting. Whe- 
ever, ſays he, conſults the Paſſages amiſs in Sopho- 
cles or Euripides, or cenſures with the Al - 
ances made to Seneca, will find the moſt exceptionable 
Paſſages in our Poets, whether' Comick 6r Tragicky 
9 7 excuſable upon a fair Conſtruction. | 

The Moderns compar'd with the Greek Trage- 
dians and Seneca, in Point of Decency, and So- 
briety of Language! He may almoſt as well com- 
pare Ariſtophanes with Terence, and the ſixth #- 
neid of Virgil with the ſixth Satyr of Juvenal. The 
Moderns ! who not only glance, but dwell upon 
an ill Subject, bandy it between the two Sexes, 
and keep it up to ſhew their Skill in the Exer- 
ciſe. Yes: They love to flouriſh upon Lewdneſs, 
to refreſh it with Repetition, and beat it out into 


Length and Circumſtances. Sometimes to diſtin- 


guiſh a foul Thought, they deliver it in Scripture 
Phraſe, and ſet it in Gold to make it ſparkle the 
better. In ſhort, they omit nothing to explain the 
Myſtery, and cultivate the Intereſt of Debauche- 
ry: Nothing that may fortify the Poiſon, and make 
It more poinant and palatable. To lay their Dit- 
orders before the Reader, were the Sight proper, 
would ſwell into a Book, and'be a tedious Under- 
taking. *Twould: be Infamy of Bulk and volumi- 
nous Diſtraction ;not to be ſcan'd by the Line, but 


weigh'd by the Pound. Such Plays are much more 


fit for the Solemnities of Flora and Ceres, than the 
Entertainments of thoſe who are Baptiz*d. *Tis 
almoſt pity they han't a Set of Pantomimes 8 00 
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may be true in the Compaſs he has given it, yet 


tus, and preſſes the Particulars of the Charge. AndP-329-33® | | 
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juſtice to the Subject, and dance up to the Spirit 
of the Dialogue. PW, 6 il 

The Surveyor pleads for a Diſtinction between the Surveyor, | 
private Sentiments of the Man, and the publick ones-321328 
of the Poet; and that the Liberties of a Character | 
ought not to be laid to the Charge of the Dramatiſt 
that repreſents them. This Author muft think his 
Pleaſure, but Quintilian was of another Mind; 
who lets us know, that Afranius, a vitious Co- 
mick Poet, diſcover'd his Practice * in his Plays. 
Indeed nothing is more natural than for a Man's“ Mores 
Fancy to flow into his Ink, and when he can, to %. 
make his Buſineſs his Diverſion. Farther: A Poet — 1 
that writes looſely can never be excus' d, for this is . 1. 
done either out of Inclinatjpn or Intereſt: If the firſt, | 
he's a Perſon of no Sobriety; if the ſecond, of no 
Conſcience: As for the Plea from the Nature and pefence; WAH 
Propriety of Characters, tis anſwer'd already in my $-291,202+ WH 
Defence, but the Surveyor was reſolvd to jog on, ““ 
and overlook it. 5 | - 

The Surveyor in his Examination of Plautus, ſays, 

I may bluſh for my Defence of this Poet, for affir- | 
ming his cenſurable Paſſages are very moderate, as Surveyor, IA 
the World goes, and that ſeveral of our ſingle Plays b. 328. 
ſhall far outdo all this put together. Now tho? this 


tis much more than I affirm' d. But this Author, 
according to his Cuſtom, has extended my Aſſer- 
tion to the whole Works of Plautus, which relates view; 
only to the Miſbehaviour of Vomen. And in this p. 10. 
Senſe of the Compariſon, I ſtill defend Plautus, * 
and in Proof of the Point appeal to the O Bat- 
chellor, the Soldiers Fortune, and ſeveral other Ez--. 
de Plays. | 
The Surveyor opens the Caſe farther againſt Plau- Surveyor, 


firſt, his Amphitryo is loaded with a heavy Accu- 

ſation, But the beſt on't is, here's a Miſtake of 

the Perſon, which is enough in all Conſcience to ' 
| Cc 2 quaſh 


A Second Defence, &c. 
quaſh the Indiftment. That Rankneſs of Language 
which the Surveyor charges upon Plautus, is all IN. 
terpolation, and 8 to another Author. Now, 
as the Poet has no Reaſon to anſwer for what does 
not 200g to him, ſo theſe ungenuine Additions were 
articularly excepted by me. My Adverſary, if 

he writes awake,, muſt needs know theſe decent 
Quotations were nothing to his Purpoſe. But poſ- 
ſibly the Noſegay was made up, for a Curioſity 
to the Reader, and to oblige his own Smelling: 
And to make Plautus amends for giving him more 
| than his Due, he's reſolved ro take ſomething from 
il him: For at the latter End of Ampbytrio, he ſlides 
1 2 1 away the Word facere, which quite alters the 
# ng if Senſe, and makes et ſound up to Obſceni- 
Ab. ty. But this is no Wonder, for I obſerve the 
W 44.5. Surveyor is mightily light-finger'd this Way, and 
c 2. generally ſteals off the Modeſty of an Author, 
i 7 to aggravate the Theft, the Motive is more 
Malice than Neceſſity : For he does not flinch, to 

make Uſe of his Neighbour's Goods, but to deftroy 
5 His Objection againſt the Morality of the Dia- 
| logue between Demenetus and Argyrippus in the 


388 


| 

Aiſnaria, is out of the Queſtion: I warranted no 

j|* farther than the Expreſſion, nor that neither, but 
= with Reference to the Moderns. 

| His next Inſtance is in the Curculio, where Phz- 

N 

| 


\ -* Adromus and Planeſium ſalute each other too eager- 
5 ly: It may be ſo; but then we may obſerve, they 
had not ſeen one another for ſome Time, and the 
Viſit was made with Difficulty: And under ſuch 
Circumſtances, had they been both of the ſame 
Sex, they might have diſcover'd ſome Affection 
extraordinary. However, he can't ſay the Expreſ- 
. ſion is foul, and if it was, tis a Slave that ſpeaks 
it, and ſo nothing to his Purpoſe, 
To ſhew the comparative Modeſty of Plautus, 
I took Notice, that the Slaves and Pandars who 


« had 
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had the greateſt Liberty, ſeldom play'd their 
« Gambols before Women ; that there are, as I 
« remember, but four Inſtances to the contrary ; 
and that even there, the Women theſe Men diſ- 
« courſe with, are two of them Slaves, and the 
third a Wench”. | | 

Here he is ſorry for my Want of Memory, but I Surveyor, 
have much more Reaſoa to condole with him for “ 33+ 
the loſs of his own. For Olympio, upon whom he 
would make his Advantage, will do him no Ser- 
vice, the Liberties of this Slave in the Caſina are 
expreſly barred both by Name and Play, and ftand 
firſt in the Liſt of the Exception. I grant Cleo. 
frata urges Olympio to tell the Story, but then tho? View, p. 
the Drift of her Fancy may be amiſs, the Com-. 
lexion of her Language is bright, unleſs in one 

ine, which, if not interpreted to her Ignorance, surveyor, 
s no more than a double Entendre. Artemona's P. 337. 
Allegory in the Aſinaria is ſomewhat leſs offenſive 
than this, tho* none of the moſt reſerv'd. Thus 
he has made a Shift to muſter up two exceptiona- 


ble Sentences of Women of ſome Conſideration 


in Plautus. But alas! What are theſe to the re- 
peated and luſcious Freedoms of Elvira, of the Spaniſh 


Ladies in the Country Wife, of Belinda, and Lady 1747. Od | 


Plyant, of Narciſſa and Lady Dunce. Not to men- _— 
ton a great many others. Here the Weeds are ex- Dealer. 
reamly rank and thick ſer: And were they worth Fool in 
the gathering, the Reader might be plentifully fur- —— 
uit d for a little Pains. | — 
The Surveyor has ſomething farther with Arte- 
nona, and pretends ber Frankneſs gave ber Slave Pa- 
alitus he Boldneſs to put a very untoward Queſtion 
bo ber, Tis this, | | 
Poſſis, fi forte accubantem tuum virum conſpexeris, 
Cum coroua amplexum amicam fi videas, cognoſcere ? 
Of theſe Lines he gives a foul and miſtaken 
Tranſlation, and which is clearly confuted both by 
953 of 6 the 


390 A Second Defence, &c. 


the Text and Notes. Every Body knows Beds and Gar. 

lands were for Eating and public Entertainment. 

And then Gremio jacuit nova nupta mariti was uſual Wl * 
enough: This was ſomewhat of the Caſe of the Wl 
Huſband Demenetus, who was diſcover'd at Sup- 
per with his Son and his Wench. And that the 
Appearance was fair, is evident from the Slaves Ad- 
vice to his Miſtreſs : He deſires her to ſtay a little il 
for Information about their Behaviour: | l 


Paraſ. Hem tibi Homirem. Art. A 
Par. Pauliſper mane. a 
Aucupemus ex inſidiis clanculum quam rem gerunt, g 
Aſmar. And upon the immediate Progreſs of the Story, il © 
At. 5. the old Man, the young one, and the Woman, & 
ds drink and diſcourſe all together. 1 


„ I obſerv'd farther, to the Advantage of Plau- hi 

View, p. io tus, That his Men who talk intemperately are Ul 
| « generally Slaves, adding, that I thought Dorda- I * 
us the Pandar, and Luſiteles a young Gentle- Ml ©! 
* man, were the only Exception: And this latter b. 
* was only guilty of one over airy Expreſſion.” But WO 
it ſeems the Surveyor is ſomewhat ſharper at theſe I . 
Enquiries, and after his rummaging over twenty 
Comedies, has catched Periplectomenes tripping in 
Xl. Glor, one Word; and that too uſed by Way of Reproot. WW ©* 
Act. 5. Now, that the Expreſſion, tho? out of Order, is thi 


not ſo groſs as he would repreſent it, appears from ple 
Lambin's Note upon the Epilogue to the Captivi: i >* 

And from Chremess Reprimand of Clitipbo in I ed 
*Heauton. Terence, To conclude this Matter, what Periple- i 
I . Zomenes ſpeaks, the Hoſteſs in Bartholomew-Fair 
in wſum Als, and that, I take it, is ſomewhat more foul the 
Delphin. and expreſſive. doc 
Once more and Plautus is diſmiſd. I affirm'd, I lin 
View,p.11 that this Poet's Prologues and Epilogues were inoffen- [ 
ſive. This the Surveyor confeſſes is a great Point, hy 

Surveyor, but ſems to think it cannot be carried. But here * 


7 34% the Reader may pleaſe to obſerye, that the Diſpute 
3 turm 
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turns only upon Indecency of Language, for Ene- | 
ver intended to vouch the Doctrine and Morals 
of Plautus: And thus the Epilogue in the Aſinaria 
is nothing to the Surveyor's Purpoſe, being per- 
fectly clean in the Expreſſion. As for the Epilogue Sur veyor, 
of the Captivi *tis all in Defence of Virtue, as well Pe . 
as the Play; and the Actors urge their Modeſty as p. 343. 
an. Argument for Favour to the Audience. *Tis 
true they plead their Merit in one ungovern'd Ex- 

reſſion; to which, in the Caſe of Periplectomenes, 

I have ſpoken already. His remaining OlyeCtion is Sure. 
againſt the Epilogue in the Caſina. And here J 34% 
grant the Principle is ill enough, but that is fo- 
reign to the Queſtion. But for any other Obje- 

tion, I can't perceive the Strength of it. For, as 

to the laſt Line, upon which I ſuppoſe he founds 
himſelf, this Sentence ſeems rather to contain an 

ill Wiſh, and a Menace * of Diſappointment, than il 
any thing elſe. Beſides, as to debauch'd Prin- 7% Pe- 


ciples, the Prologue to the Plot and no Plot, is 5 .. 25 


bad as 'tis poſſible, and over and above much 
more ſcandalous in Language, than the Zpilogue 
to Plautus's Caſina; in which the Diſadvantage 1s 
ſhaded, and the Expreſſion made more remote. 
And can the Surveyor now find in his Heart to 
compare the Prologues and Epilogues of Plautus with 
thoſe of the Moderns? The Decency and Com- See View, 
plexion the ſame in both: A Man muſt have at: 8, 9. 
great Command of his Blood, to affirm this with- 
out bluſhing ; and be almoſt as much a Maſter of 
his Face, as he is of his Conſcience. 
As for Terence, he is ſo ſtaunch and regular, that 
there's no meddling with him: No, the Surveyor 
does not think fit to attack this Poet; but leaves 
him as a ſtanding Reproach upon the Engliſh Stage. 
A muſt now follow him in his Remarks upon the 
bapter of the Abuſe of the Clergy. | Survey; 
And Fr his 4 * the Church diſor- Mags, 
ders him extreamly, and indeed almoſt throws him 
Cc 4 into 


7.346, 347 and able to ſuſtain the Figure of Omnipotence. As 


| A Second Defence, &c. 
into Fits, He would gladly oy ſomething to pur. 
ofe againſt rhe Clergy, but the Subject fails him. 
his makes him rail moſt unmercifully; for Spight 
and Impotence together are generally very Clamo- 
rous and Impertinent. 
To ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of the Stage 
* Scurrilities upon the Clergy, I endeavour'd to Is 
out the Right this Order had to Regard and fair 


Uſage. 

For » Becauſe of their Relation to the Deity, 
« where I obſerv'd that Chriſtian Prieſts are the 
<«« principal Miniſters of God's 8 They 
&« repreſent his Perſon, publiſh his Laws, paſs his 
« Pardons, and preſide in his Worſhip”. 

E thought theſe Things had been ſo plain that 
they needed no Confirmation; but fince the Sur 
veyor conteſts the Point, I ſhall briefly make it 
good. Now, I deſire to know of the Surveyor, 

what it is to repreſent another? Is it not to be hi; 
Agent, and to manage his Affairs by Virtue of his 
Authority? And does not the Prieſt ſeal Cove. 
Se. Matth,nants in God's Name? Does he not baptize by 
xxviii. 19. Commiſſion, and exerciſe part of that Power which 
Se. Job. xx. our Saviour had upon Earth? The Surveyor's Ob. 
jection upon this Head is amazingly ridiculous; for 
by his Reaſoning no Man can repreſent the Perſon « 

survey. God, without being poſſeſſed of the Divine Attributes, 


much as to ſay, That a Prince can't ſend anothe 
as his Ambaſſador, unleſs his Perſon, Prerogative 
and Appearance, is equal to his own. And there 
fore if the Ambaffador falls ſhort of his Maſter in 
the Advantages of Body, or Mind, in the Extent 
'of his Dominions, or the Magnificence of his Re 
rinue: If any thing of this happens, let the Cr: 
dentials be what they will, the Charakter it ſeem 
ſinks, and the Repreſentation becomes impoſſible 
This is ſtrong Reaſoning, I confeſs, for it almol: 
argues the World in Pieces. At this rate © rived 
. C37, * 
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ur. MW muſt travel to keep the Peace, and tranſact all their 
im. Matters by Interview, and perſonal Viſit: For a 
zht Plenipotentiary is a dangerous thing: They can't 
no- prefer a Subject to an Embaſſy, without commu- 
nicating their Royalty, and making an Equal to 
ige themſelves. And thus the Surveyor has gone a 
5 great way towards breaking the Correſpondence of 
fair Chriſtendom. Farther, I thought the Surveyor would 
have allow'd Angels, at leaft, for their Name fake, 
ty, £9 have repreſented God Almighty: But by this 
the Reaſoning Michael! himſelf is ftruck out of Capaci- 
ml BE and the higheſt Order of Spirits unqualified for 
his the Office: For no created Being has any of the 
Divine Attributes, nor, which is more, can have 
hat MW them. | | | 
ur. He ſays, the Regards that I inſiſt on for the Survey. 
it Prieſthood, belong to the Governours of the Church. £-347+343 1 
Now, though he mayn't know it, Prieſts are Go- a 
vernours within their Precinct; they have Regimen 
Animarum, the Guidance of Souls, and the Con- 
cerns of Eternity in their Care, and that one would 
think were none of the leaſt Intereſts of the Pariſh. 
grant Theatrum is a hard Word to conſtrue, but I 
fanſied the Surveyor might have known the Engliſb 
of Rector well enough. By this time, I hope, the 
Repreſentation may be allow'd. But thenas to the 
Authority of publiſhing the Laws of God, paſſing his 
Pardons, and preſiding in his Worſhip, theſe Privi- 
leges, he ſays, were peculiar to the Apoſtles. But Survey. 
his Affirmation apart, the Holy Scriptures teach us, ) 348. | 
re That tbe People are to ſeek the Law at the PriefPs Malach. l. 
nl Mouth, for he is the Meſſenger of the Lord of Hoſts. J. Art. 37. 
nll And the Church of England in her Form of Ordi- 
e nation, gives the Prieſt Authority to preach: the 
rl Word of God, and to miniſter the Holy Sacraments ; [i 
And which in her Articles ſhe denies to belong to Sr. Jr. 
the Supreme Civil Power; And as for the Power of **» 23: 
paſſing Pardons, and giving Abfolution, *tis found- 
ed upon that folemn Commiſſion given e 
aviour. 


394 4 Second Defence, &c. 
Saviour. As my Father hath ſent me, even ſo ſend I 
you, ' whoſeſoever Sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them, and whoſeſoever Sins ye retain, they are re. 
taimd. And can any one imagine that Words ſo 
plain in the Expreſſion, and ſo ſolemn in the Oc- 
caſion, are void of Weight and Signification? Nat 
to mention the Right they imply of admitting into 
the Church, and excluding from it; not to men- 
tion this, they muſt amount to this Meaning at the 
loweſt, That thoſe who neglect this Ordinance of In 
| God, and refuſe to apply for Abſolution to Perſons Wl © 
thus authorized, ſhan't have their Sins forgiven, | 
though otherwiſe not unqualified. And thus, to n 
put a reſembling Caſe, a Malefactor can't have the o 
Benefit of the Prince's Pardon unleſs it paſſes the I C 
Seals, and runs through the Forms of Law. And p 
that this Power was not peculiar to the Apoſtles, I d 
but deſign'd for a ſtanding Advantage, and ſet- IU ,, 
ded upon the Succeſſions of the Hierarchy, is iſ |; 
plain by the Doctrine and Practice of our own fe 
Church: For at the Ordination of Prieſts the Au- Þ 
thority of remitting and retaining Sin, is conferr'd 
in the ſame Words, Whoſeſoever Sins ye remit, &c. 
And in the Office for the Viſitation for the Sick, the 
Prieſt making expreſs Mention of his Authority 
from our Saviour, abſolves the Penitent from all 
his Sins, in the Name of the Father, the Son, and the 

Holy Ghoſt. 12 
And as this Authority of the Prieſt is thus ful- 
ly maintain'd by the Church, ſo *tis no leſs acknow- 
ledged by the State: For the Book of Common Pray- 
| er, with the Form of Ordination, &c. ſtands upon a 
Bottom of Law, and has two Acts of Parliament to 
Wl; Zliz. defend it. For though the Spiritual Privileges of 
14 Car. 2. the Prieſthood are independent of the Civil Magi- 
1 ſtrate, yet the Statutes above-mention'd imply an 
| .*, Aﬀent to the Charter deliver'd by our Saviour, 
n and area fair Acknowledgment of the Power. And 
thus, the Surveyor, to make a Blow at the Clergy, 
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has charged through Goſpel and Law, contradicted _ 
| 

| 


the Bible and the Statute Book, and fallen foul up- 
on the higheſt Authority both in Church. and 
State. 88 

But ſtill he queſtions, whether the Commiſſion of ge: 
every Chriſtian Prieſt be of equal Extent and Validity p. 348. 
with that of tbe Apoſtles. I grant the firſt part of 
his Propoſition: That the Apoſtles had peculiar 
Advantages in their Authority, and that their Ju- 
riſdiction was larger than that of ſucceeding Prieſts, 
or Biſhops either, is not denied. But tho? their 
Commiſſion was larger, *rwas not more valid than 
that of the preſent Prieſthood. For this ſtands up- 
on the Authority of the New Teſtament, upon the 
Credit of undoubted Succeſſion, and the known 
Practice of Chriſtendom for almoſt ſeventeen hun- 
dred Years together. What, though they are not 1bid; 
call d immediately by God himſelf, nor endued with 

7 miraculous Faculties, does this af 
fect the Credibility of their Credentials? I ſuppoſe 
Princes are the Miniſters of God, and deputed to 
govern under him : And muſt the Proof of their 
Commiſſion depend upon Miracles and immediate 
Deſignation? Muſt they be proclaim'd from the 
Clouds, and anointed by an Angel from Hea- 
ven? And are not their Subjects to own them till 
they can make out their Title by ſupernatural E- 
vidence; by the Gift of Tongues, and raiſing the 
Dead? The Abſurdity of theſe Conſequences, may 
inform the Surveyor, that there is no need of a mi- 
raculous Credential to prove a Delegation from 
Heaven. 

The Surveyor in ſtating the Difference between 
the Ordinary Prieſts, and the Apoſtles, makes ſeve- 4 
ral Miſtakes: And were he in the right, the Diſ- |; 
pute is foreign to the Controverſy. He affirms i 
the Apoſtles Doctrine had no other Evidence than Survey; | 
their own Affirmation and the Works that they did. b. 349. 
Yes: They had moreover the Completion of Pro- 

| | phecies, 
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ment of the preſent Prieſthood, That Perſons of 


„3%, 350 to warrant a Pretence to an extraordinary Miſſion. 
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phecies, and the Agreement of the Old Teſtament; 


thefe corroborating Circumſtances were extreme 
confiderable. He goes on, and alledges in Abate- 


this Order have no natural Gifts above other Men, 


Is the Bounty of God then confin'd to Privileges 
of Nature? Or, Is he not at Liberty to chuſe what 
Officers he pleaſes? I conceive the Surveyor won't 
deny this. Had the Apoſtles then any of theſe 
Advantages above others? So far from that, that 
they ſeem rather to fall ſhort of the common 
Standard. Their Apprehenſions at firſt were very 
heavy, and their Reaſon check'd by a low Educa- 
tion. And which is more, they were rather cho- 
ſen for their Diſadvantages: For this made their 
Doctrine the more unqueſtionable, and the Evi- 
dence of their Inſpiration the greater. To ſee 
fuch unpromiſing Perſons ſo wiſe in their Diſ- 
courſe, ſo wonderful in their Actions, and ſo un- 
uſual in their Succeſs, muſt needs convince the 
World that God was with them. And thus the ll 4 
Sarveyor's Aſſertion is falſe both in Fact, and Rea- I 
foning. | D 

His ſaying, That this Commiſſion of the Apo- \ 
Mes and their Succefſors, expired upon the Con- Ill " 
verſion of Princes to Chriſtianity, is a great Mi- f 
ſtake: The Church is ſtill independent, her Autho- Il * 
rity unalterable, neither is ſhe in Things purely Il © 
Spiritual, ſubordinate to the Civil Power. This Ill * 

ruth I have elſewhere proved at large, and thither I * 


il atoral Ef I refer the Reader. 
„c,. 


The Surveyor, in ſpeaking to the Importance of 
the Prieft's .Office, would not allow him to preſide 
any more in God's Worſhip, than a Clerk in Parliament 


: preſides over the Houſe, becauſe he reads the Bills and 


Petitions to them. It ſeems then the Relation of 

the Prieſt, and the Congregation, is the ſame with i | 

that of the Clerk to the Parliament, What wow 
e „ 
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this Author be at? Does he mean, that when the | 

Prieſt reads the Bible, the People may debate whe- 

ther it ſhall paſs or not, and divide into 7eas and 

Nees, about ſaying Amen to the Lord's Prayer. 

One would think by his worthy Similitude, that 

the People went to Church to be worſhip'd, and 

that the Liturgy was only a Parcel of humble Peti- 

tions put up to the Pariſb. b | 
The Surveyor is extremely deſirous to have a re gie. 

ligious Character expoſed on the Stage; but againft þ 356. 

this Liberty, I have given my Reaſons at large; P*/ence, 

which when the Surveyor has replied to, he may Js 

poſſibly hear farther from me. ip, Sc. 
My Adverſary is now upon arguing againſt the p. 83. | 

Plea of Preſcription, and would gladly make out, 

that the Heathen Stage has treated the Prieſts, as 

coarſly as the Chriſtian. And here Æſcbylus is as 

ſurly as before, and won't ſo much as appear in the 

Cauſe. However, Sophocles lay in his way, and an 

he muſt come; bur then this Poet by his Air and 

Heavineſs, looks more like a Priſoner than a Wit- 

neſs, Well! we muſt hear his Depoſitions in his 

Ajax Flagellifer, What then 1s to be done here? 

Does the Poet bait a Prieſt like the Relapſe? By 

no means. Does he repreſent a Prieſt in his Play? 

Not that neither. Then I ſuppoſe he ſpoke ill of 

him behind his Back? I confeſs that was not as it 

ſhould be. The beſt on't is, the Miſchief hes in 

a little Compaſs: Tis all ina Line or two at the 

end of the Play: Here the Chorus, in regard of 

the ſurprizing Events 1 had obſerv'd, are pleas'd 

to ſay, That Seeing was Believing, and that nc er a 

Diviner could tell before-band how Matters would go. 


H wN PBeoloig t5iv ids 
idr, Wear ideiv d dee pony Ajax. 

Tay prvnoviey, d, 11 Wegta. Flag. 

Now if this Inſtance muſt have an Anſwer, J re- 

ply; That Prophets or Diviners held a very ſmall 

n 


AMecond Deſence, &c. 
Proportion to the reſt of the Prieſts, ſo that the 
Cenſure, tho? gentle, falls only on the Skirts of the 
Profeſſion. But then to go even thus far, looks 
like ſtraining upon Sophocles, For the natural 
Meaning of the Moral ſeems to be thus; „That 
* humane Foreſight is ſhort, and the future impe- 
<< netrable; and therefore People ought to guard 
s accordingly upon the preſent.” But I am afraid 
I have been too long upon this Matter, and fo 
have uſed the Reader a great Deal worſe than $6- 
phocles did the Prophet. | 
His next Inſtance in Focaſta ts obviated and an- 
ſwer'd; and ſo is that following in Creon; who is 
declar'd by the Chorus to be puniſh'd for his 
Haughtineſs and Impiety. However, for once, 
let's ſee what the Surveyor will make out of Creon. 
Now this Prince being diſſatisfied with Tire/ias's 
. in Divination, makes this angry Refle- 
on: | 


Sophoc. To pay linov 3 wav ge 7e. 
Anis. | 


People. Now, tho? the Regard which Creon ſhew'd 
os gg. Tireſias in the preceding Line, calls * for a ſoft 
A ry Conſtruction, yet the Surveyor gives the Text a 
kay] an mobbiſh Turn, and foiſts in ſome of his own il! 
©. Language beſides: In his Verſion it ſtands thus. 
They were all a Pack of mercenary corrupt Fellows, 
This, it ſeems, is the Exgliſb of qiadgyvger . 
At this Rate, if he were to turn St. Paul's Cita- 
tion from Aratus, the Tranſlation of Ts $. 7 
AA. xvii. c, would run thus: | 
28. Mankind are a Pack of Fellows of Heavenly Ex- 
traction. 5 | | | 
We ſee what lean Evidence Sopbocles proves, 
View; g. tho? under the . Management. I hope ! 
78. — made him ſpeak a little* fuller on the oricr 
_. 


Hi 


That is, Your Augurs are all a covetous Sort of 
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«MY His firſt Teſtimony from Euripides is levelled 
e only againſt Soothſaying and Divination. | 
To lulu , aH SN . | | Ip hig. in 


| | * 1 Mn 
at And yet even here he over-tranſlates the Origi- 


+. tal s, ſpoils the Breeding of the Character, and * 4 vain- 

d makes Generals rail like Carmen. = yam 

id And in the ſame Play he tranſlates avye Fellow, Race. * 

ſo and makes the beſt Word in the Greek the worſt Survey. 

In the Engliſb. Farther, we may take Notice, that?. 359. 
theſe warm Expreſſions were ſpoken againſt Cal- 

n: chas the Augur: And tho' one of them was deli- 

is WM ver'd by Achilles, who was all Paſſion: and Vio- —-iracun- 


us lence, yet *twas in the Abſence of the Perſon cen- dus, in- 


rabilis, 4 


e, ſur'd. And as for Calchas, his Intereſt is great, and ,,, 3 
1m. lis Figure creditable in the ＋ Play. neget ſibi 


the Reader may ſee an Over-ballance of Evidenee ,,, ,,,.. 

for the other Side. t . 
But we muſt leave the Prieſts, and go on to the t Eurip. 

Gods their Maſters: Now theſe the Surveyor pre- iphig. in 


21 tends were uſed with great Freedom by the An- 2 0 


His Inſtance in Pentbeus, and likewiſe what he 5, 2b: 


offers from Seneca, is anſwer'd in the + View, where aer « =_ 1 
. 0 


tlents. | 44 | 
1 He begins with Sophocles, and objects the Rants ? Vieu, 7. 
il of Hjax, Creon, and Philoetes, but here his Charge 7 8. | 
W þ ſomewhat inhumane. Theſe Characters have _— 


ſmarted ſeverely for their Impiety : Now Perſons . 
„chat have ſuffer'd the Law, ſhould not be re- _ b. 
9 proach'd with their Crimes: And therefore in Scot- 
i they fay when a Man is hanged he's juſtified. 


CM But the Surveyor wants Time for a Collection out 


Euripides is once more ſummon'd: Now this Po- View,p.62 
et, I granted, had ſome profane Paſſages uncor- 
tected: And *tis well my Conceſſion was thus frank, 
for I perceive the Surveyor can hardly prove it: 
However his Performance mult be examin'd. * 
is 


of this Poet: Not unlikely: People that have no- Survey. p. | | 
thing to pay, are generally in haſte. „ 


, 
. 


1 
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Survey, which he thus tranſlates. O Jupiter What ſhall I 
7. 361. fay? Should Mankind addreſs themſelves to you! &c. 


no Man can play more than he ſees. But then he 


A ff Second\Defence, &c; 
His firſt Citation from the Hecuba is the beſt 
But here he loſes more in his Skill, than he gains 
in his Luck. For he 2 miſtakes the Meaning 
of Part of Taltbybiufs Expoſtulation; 


, 


o' avliewarss dg; 


H dia anus mw 5 ref parks; 


 &S £©@, « =, . 


Whereas it ſhould have been rendred thus. O Ju 
piter Pm at a Stand whether humane Affairs ar h 
Part of your Adminiſtration or not, &c. But I ſhall * 
— the Advantage no farther. This might be a v 
iece of honeſt Ignorance for ought I know: And 


ſhould be a little cautious not to venture out of 
his Depth, till he can ſwim better. 

Palymneſtor, in this Tragedy is another Inſtance 
how far the Surveyor is to be truſted. The Words 
muſt be tranſcrib'd; in which this Prince complains 
of the Uncertainty of Proſperity, and the ſuddain 
Turns of Fate; | | 

Deb, zu Ln de wi5ov, BT & dogla, 
Oòr av xands meaorola, py wege xaxd;. 
®veuo: & aud of Oe mann te N weomw, 
T&exypo Widivles, we dyrucic 
Lie awres. 

Let's now ſee what Engliſh the Surveyor can af. 
ford us to this Greek. Oh, what 4 ſlippery Thing ii Ny 
humane Grandeur, which is never ſecure? Thus tar ,_ 
all's well. But then the Remainder is wretchedly 2 
wreſted into Atheiſm and MiſconſtruQion : — 
The Gods (ſays he) perplex and harraſs Mankind, that 
our Ignorance may ſupport their Altars and Monis. 
But the Poet's meaning ſtands thus. The Gow 
nate bumane Affairs floating and uncertain; that o 
our Ignorance of future Events, may prevent the Fan 


cy of Independence, and make us apply to Heaven 1 
| a be 


— ; 
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2 better Protection. Now this is a Senſe of Piet, 

inſtead of Prophaneneſs. And to juſtify the Tan- 

ſation, IT appeal not only to the Text and Latin 

Verſion, but to the Greek Scholiaſt, who is expreſly 

for it. Farther, if there had been any Thing of 

Prophaneneſs in this Reflexion, Polymneſtor paid 

dearly for't. For ſoon after his Eyes are pluck*d 

but, and his Children murther'd before him. ' Eurip.Hee 
To proceed. El-#ra's Expoſtulation is horribly ? 36, 40, 

miſrepreſented. This Lady ſeeing Helena upon 

her Return from Troy, and that ſhe brought back 

her Beauty with her Infamy, makes this Remark. 

upon It. | 

* vor, U drbewnodi de ul d nanu, —  Evrip- o- if 

EwTHeAov TE TIS X& AW; ve? | reſt, p. 5 tg 
That is, Advantages of Perſon are a Mi fortune to 


ſome People; but extreamly ſerviceable to ſuch as make 


a right Uſe of them. Here the Surveyor beſtirs him 
notably, He keeps the laſt Line to himſelf, maims 
the Period, and then rigs out this pious Tranſla- 
tion 3 * 9 | 1-4 
0 Nature, what a Curſe art thou upon Mortals! 5 wma 
As much as to ſay, he has found a Heathen pre- 
ident for the Blaſphemy of the Moderns: Where- 
2s *tis notoriouſly evident, that here is not the leaſt 
Glance againſt Providence; and that only the En- 
dowments and Advantages of Nature are meant 
by the Expreſſion, Sf Pu 

Oreſtes is no more the Surveyor's Friend than E- 
Era his Siſter. For when Menelaus queſtion'd 
him about the Murther of his Mother, he pleads 
the Oracle in his Excuſe. And when the other 
3 at the Singularity of the Order, he 
rep CS, | Is / 
| Auadbopſo roi, 1 wor' ciel Deol. * Oreſtp.sy 
That is, We are not to diſpute the- God's 2 
Commands, but obey them, for the Diyine Nas” tho 

| „ . 


ol 


4 1 4 ben He ence, RE. 


< ture is, tog big, for, umane Upto 2 
And if, 25 Survey Fats this too much a 1 
raphraſe ©) Oreſtes 5 ſpeak in his on Tranfla- 


GR MS ow ö 


tion. „ Tis chus; erve ihe & 22 ver the: 
. Why en; it 105 he 5 * thei 
eg. but . thought gion very well worth the 
minding., 4 10 e farther in his 
aire ior when ne 15 ſeem” d ro wWon- ' 
— why ell ha 1050 reſcue him from his Nis r 
fortune; he te | 
Mike 4 — x $5] wi Horch. h 


That is, as the Scholiaſt interprets, ** the Goto 
<« are riot ſuddain in their KdHiniſtrations; bu t 
% take Time in Rewards and Puttiſhmenits, to try n 
the Good, and, recover Zhe, Evil”. 9 1 
m8. I Objection tram the d is fully pre revent· 
in _ View, Rose r, the Þ oct mult be ci i! 

| 6 Giant E © in, for the Silke of the 
4 Civil T Tranfl ion. Aae, Ictle Greet, tho' r no. 
— — * the Purpoſe, — a Fa ace of Learning, and 

09s? e 0 En iſh Reader. f 
155.333. In the on, y tran eee xids Raſcal, and & 
334 varus oremaſter, he th cal Craaſa ind Het Ser 
vant muck cbarſer - thaf the are i Elripides, Ti 
true the a beihg Re 4 Wh the ſuppo?' 
all Ui of his Mitrels, p .* the fring of / 
pollꝰs Temple; but immediately hb tecollecd him 
elf, and adviſes her to another Revenge; Mort | 
178. 5.335. her, FPoßer. 

'To conclude with Eur id, Herubd, ſays ti 
Sur dezor,  chiks the Gods Lites dike, B 
I he Hou 158 fad fh 5p, 200 Then b. 
Survey, * el right. As for Senett, he Mands Batt't 
P. 42. Why then is his Atheiſtical Chorus roductd, And 
| _ why in the Verſion of the Fx of Nebeſer? ? W. 
988 this Tranſition made far the Benefit of the Put 
See View, lick, or in Honour of the Deceas'd? Not the lat 
0:79. ter, for that no le Lord abhorr'd ſuch prophan 


L ibertie 


; * SiMud 245 DA: ec "ea 8 
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Liberties at his Death. Thus, to tefreſh the Ble- 
miſhes of his Life; is the greateſt; Qutrage to his 
Memory: Tis almoft enough to raiſe him upan 
the Surveyor, to make his Ghoſt reſent the Uſzpe; 
and flaſh Correction in his Face; butibfter all; tis 
lightly improbable that the Cbarus ſpoke the Pet's 
Opiman, if, as Heinſlus, Staliger, and-others believe, | 
n- 'twas written by Seneca the Philoſopher: For ene- Il 
is Body knows he was far enough from being an S»rvey0#; |I 
_ | = . | * 3631 | 
And now wg þaye done wi thorities; an | 
bere, tho? the 2 | ch bes Luck with 1 
xls bis Poets, yet he has taken great Care to conceal Il 
bur the Misfortune; for in his Citations he mentions 1 
try neither AZ nor Page, but refers to the Plays at large. 1 
This, I confeſs, is the right Way to diſcourage the 
nt-M Reader's Enquiry, and make him rather believe 
ci. than go look. | | | 
And now I may ſafely affirm, that ſeveral ſingle 
Plays of the Moderns, * have not only more, but s % h 
ſome bolder Paſſages of Prophaneneſs, than all he 44 - 
has cited from the Ancients put together. And fence,Prefj || 
which is harder ſtill, I have made but a ſlender 1 


Diſcovery of the Eng/zh Stage. Thus ſome Peo- 
Ti ple refine upon Heatheniſm ; thus they improve 
d upon their Creed, and make amends in their Lives, 
bor the Odds of their Underſtanding! 


In the cloſe of all, the Surveyor offers h REF © 
thetically, as he calls it, that is fach, = zul — 
the Stage Freedoms with the Nobility. But, by his * 
four, this ridiculous Character muſt either be 

drawn for ſingle Perſons, or co in general : 

W Now either way his Satyr falls under his own Laſh; 

of from hence it muſt follow, that he who makes 
Lord of a Fool, makes a Fool of a Lord, which he , g 
trants is yo Compliment. But the Surveyor, having . 
not reply*d to my Reaſons againſt this Libei p 
need ſay nothing more upon the Argumestt. Defence, 


fs 210, 


Dd 2 ; t have © 2: 2151 


* 


* MiSeconi W c. 


1 have now done with the Crush, and bert. | 
ly wiſh him a better Subject: For a bad Cauſe, be- 
des its o.] Evil, is apt to produce a reſembling 
Defence: It often runs an Author upon — 
coarſe Expedients, and little Management: Which, 
as they are no ſure Methods to raiſe a Character; 


ſo, at one . or ae n yrs _—_ 
* Man' S 
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A FARTHER 


VINDICATION 


OF I-05 


SHORT VIEW 


OF THE 


Profaneneſs and Immorality 


OF THE 


[Excrisn STAGE. 


IN 


Which the Objections of a Book, 
| Entituled, A Defence of Plays, 


are conkider', 


(e. 


\ au pe * a | 
"3s th CE - . 3 * 8 
| e 


Defence ge of Play S, 6 


AVI 6 receiy'd no Anſwer to my. Se- 
cond fence u of my Short View; &6.Anfe- # * Reply to | 
ven Tas, I co cluded the Stage Contro- the _ 
verſy was over. But there's no reckon- — 
18 00 the 1 ns of a Conteſt. Dr. FJ — e 
as at la ende the Lifts,” and re Ned the ve d, &% i 
Death” It muſt, be ſaid this Gentleman has given j 
K Ralf Time eno gh” to make his Attack; and 
1125 up the Fe Ss of the Cauſe,” The Supplies 
nverſation, the Remarks of the Criticks, and 
1 the Succours of the Play-bouje En by ng 
wg V. have reach d Hi 73 before now. By 
Advice, k NY 


ain Mematur in az 


he has had great Leiſ = for bringing his Thoughts * 
x Renke "and Retp ion. ken 48 Jorhe 
This improve, 


8 . en id. Now 


la or not; 


er Te 


weber fla d ha "FL 


408 A farther Vindication, &c. 
W | — by levelling thus long, the - Reader muſt 
u 6 1 rr ̃ 7 4 
g Before I come to debate the Difference between 
us, I muſt acquaint the Reader, how far we are a- 
greed: And here the. Doctor goes a great Length 
is Conceſſions. He-owns the Sage guilty gf te- 
„p, x7. fkable au: That this Miſhehaviour * has mad 
„e, b. 4 Feat Noiſe in the World; that Þ a. due Regulalion in 
Wt fence of theſe Matters has been expected, and earneſtly deſir d 
Wilt Plays, by the moſt ſober Part of the Nation: That many of 
Wi: Pref 2.12. our Modern Poets bave been very much to blame, and 
% err'ꝗd in Fundamentals. * They ſeem, ſays this Gentle. 
ii man, t9 bave made; Choice of Charatters only for their 
14. Book Lewaneſe, and have frequently crown'd Vice with the 
"IA Reward of Virtue, He confeſſes, the Comick Poet; 
Have miſmanag'd' to a horrible Exceſs of Libertinijn 
and Irreligiow: And that the Tragedies ptoduC'd in 
the View, Sc. are irregular in the DiſtAbution of 
24 p. A, 43. Rewards and Puniſhments, In ſhort, he es no 
Difficulty to ſay, the Diſorders of the Stage have 
de 61 = me a very fair Opportunity of expoſing our 
prev, Poets as Atheiſts, and repreſenting 10e Stage as 6 
a * . 2. Place hated God, and haunted by the Devil. 
In diſcourſing upon the Head of Profaneneſs, he 
grants many of be, Quotations cited by me, are ex- 
7. 39. fremely ſcandalous aud wicked. He is poſitive, - 
thing either Atheiſtical or Irreligious; nothing in the 
[leaſt Profane, ſhould fall from under the Comick Poel“ 
Pen, under any Pretence of Character whatſoever. He 
I. p. 63. honeſtly declares, 10 Story, no, Phraſe, no Expre/- 


* 


"T8 ſion whatſoever in the Bible, may be repeated, or | 
126. much as alluded to without Sin. And though he 1s 
{ ... . now abridging the Liberties of Comedy, yet the 
- Compaſs of his Aſſertion, and the Force of his Rea- 
ſoning, affects, Tragedy, and reaches the Stage un- 
der I. Diſtintions. And here he goes on, de- 
=> claiming againſt; the Abuſe, of Scripture, with a 


-+ ſtrong; Air of Conſcience and fair Meaning. 
Aſter all this Acknowledgment, and more N the 


A Reply to Dr. FINE R. 409 
ut WM fame Purpoſe, who could have expected a 7 
houſe Advocate in the Doctor? On the other Hand, 
een ſince the Liberties continue unreform'd; ſince they 
a. Ad their foul detected Plays over again; ſince their | 
zth e Plays are ſhort of the Hoctor's Reformation; ,,,,,ving | | 
Te. M ſince the Caſe ſtands thus, one would have thought offer. 
ache ſhould rather have exerted himſelf againſt the Tunbridge ||| 
:in Incorrigibleneſs of the Theatre, and endeavour'd to Walks, dec. | 
4 diſſuade the Town from frequenting ſo infectious a 
Place, ſo ſcandalous a Diverſion. One would have 
nd thought he might have propos'd at leaſt ſome new 
ge. Remedy, mov'd for ſome ſignificant Teſt, and ſug- 
cir geſted the Seizure of counterband Goods: That * |} 
the would have erected an Office of Reformation, a Court if 
of Juſtice, where the Judge might not be prepoſ- { 
im ſeſsd in favour of the Criminal, and the Bench and 
in the Bar hold Intelligence with each other. His 
of WM Pleading for the Play-houſe, while it continues in 
no Feæce Romuli, and goes on in the old Road, argues, 
we either that he does not perceive the Confequence 
ur of his Conceſſions, (which Excuſe can hardly be 
made for a Man of the Doctor's Underſtanding ) 
or elſe, that all his Pretences for Reformation, are 
he nothing but Amuſement and Grimace. Indeed I 
* wiſh there is not more of Art than good Earneſt, 
in the Doctor's Scheme. By this Expectation, that 
Matters will mend, the. preſent Diſorders are more 
under Cover, and the Miſchief has the freer Paſ- 
ſage. And thus, -if we will but ſwallow Poiſon a 
little while, we ſhall be fed with better Diet after- 
wards. ”; ) 2. | | 2 3 
And yet after all, we ſhall find the Doctor's 
Neoſtrums are much po Veak to reach the Diſeaſe, 
and carry off the ill Humours. To ſpeak clearly, 
he conſiders the Palate too much in dis Bill, and 
preſcribes more to Pleaſure than Health, _ 
_ Having premis'd the Doctor's Conceſſions, I ſhall _ ' 
proceed to join Iſſue with him, and engage the Force 
of his Book. 5 Wy - 5 4 0 4448 . oÞ {= 23.4 bs. 7 
0 


1s. 


Epheſ. v. 
3, + 


ih 
[| 2 


Short 


= View, Ec. L wy: 
br | Pp 199» | in 2 


wer” 4 — 


w fence of 
| 3 


A. farther Fnguation; &c. 
To ſheyr the Stage was not left to the Liberties 
of n Precedents, I cited St. Paul tor my Au- 
7 His Words are theſe: Bu Forpicatiog, 
225 Vucleanneſi, or C veto Hei, let it not be once 


mp or, to avoid the Ree 


4 © 23= Wn _ =-- 


1. 
200 need wa Og that 3 a which 
1s "20 = im pos unnatural. De- 


p. 18, 19. 2 and cames up to I Ao for, 0 59. 


dam and G rte, mere Aeſtrop „. 85 Bus the lear- 


Harmon, ned 2 75 lammond und aalen riginal, and 


in Loc. & 
Annot, in 
Rom. i. 


Dr. Fil- 
mer, p. 20. 


ater, OY 1 1 ing is Ty 4 by 285 


= in 


* Dy, eſe 6 0 rontabſe ge,! 
V 


qxes er from the e Gan of 
e 7 7 oth of Places i in the Old and New 


{ht pA Tag IIa and from th Ag. Uſe of i it in this 


ors. 
Br. Pee, oh goes on with the Text, and ſeems 
fe 5 hired at the Rigour of the Precept. 
= ever fuew befare,. fays, be. 1 £ Chriſtian could 
>. vat 1 . a Teſts wit haut bre pling &:Commanqment. 
To relicye him a 1 he Pleaſe 1 o take 


e with 


ing. face Ming: or fooliſh talking 
es Juſcious, dalous, Al. 

lien, 00 earned 2 4 out to a 
2 And thus. I Ae  conder nd? by is 
E, res. ſmut e made. uſe af r 
HEAD 1 Y 1 5 e Heathens 


gr 


e gt nopies 12 Wrapides 


View, Nc. Ani otle an 


1 5. a, 10% be Ba rei 
por'd, entors his Nell 2 te 


ee bs 


qu, as becometh Saints. Neither Filthi- | 
w ner J 1 7 alkin nor Teſting, which are not 


A Reply. jo Dr. Fun. 417 
our Apoſties meaning 10 d higher Pinch than euer 
0c intanded. How daes this appear? cl as Defence 
he argues, when St. Paul recapitulates theſe Crimes of 275 
in che fifth Verſe, he-reqpoats Furniagtiam and Un- 
cn, i dt wot 6 Word of abſcene and flthy 
tal Does the Poctor inter an Allowance from ibi 
this Otmiſſion? Beeayſe che &poſtle does nat go 
che whole Length in his Repetition, therefore he 
has given:a Toleration for Smα aud Indecency! Is | 

not one plan Prohibition ſtrong enough to bind 
che Conſcience? Are we not to take Notice Ae 
Divine Laws, unleſs they are repeated upen us: 
However, if chis Angodiy Liberty would paſs, tlie 
Doctor is in o Condition to pr nd the Benefis. For 
_ ret in gusſtion is fraquently inculcated by 


833 cor up gaod Manners. Lat wo 66t- 33. 
Communication proceed aut of your Math. But | Eph iv. | 


I have an Adverſary chat makesſchis Quotation ne- 
ceflary, The -Gonfidence of ſome Mew! here I 
can'tiforbear uſing the Doctor's Civil Exclamation. 
ns © But I. muſt take Notice af hin — Me - 
vt. gives me go undexſtand, that unleſs I can nuke out 
ud WY the Apoftle 2 a obſcene filthy Talking and Feſt- 
ing under the ame Nonaluy that be dots Fornioa- 
tion and afual 7 be can't ſee the Text u- 
dove cited can Ao bad, the intanded Execution. ay Defence 0 
forbidden;under-the-famePenalties ! They are. 

ly condemned as unlawful Liberties; - They ar 
forbidden as Heathen Impurities, and a Breach 
of the Engagements of Baptiſm; as inconſi- 
eat wich dec Sobriety af Chriſtians, and the1Dig- 
A The. venturing thentfore upon his 
Practice, muſt 1 ty incur che Nivine Diſ- 

forfeit gur future Happineſs; and hen 

whe Dol knows what muſt . Whacahongh 
as ot fo bad as: Fornication? AMan 


may be lol! N going to che higheſt _—_— 


ſame Apoſtle, The Places. are chaſe. Epil 1 Cor, xx; | 


up 
edu put off all filthy Communication. ¶ am ſarry cala fis: 


| 


4 


| 


| 


A farther Hindication, &. 
of Guilt. Stealing is not ſo bad as Murther; and 
yet Thieves, without Repentance, al not inberi 

46s al. "the Kingdom of God. 

10. The oor, rather thin part with the Stag ge Ex. 
"hartabrirtent; is ſo hardy as to affirm, that Ft 
neß al fooliſh Talking, are cenſur'd no farther in the 
Text, than ur inconvenient © And then only Criminal, 
0 whin either ud in Exceſs by Way of Encouragement to 
Aſence of ot bers, &. He founds this ſoftning Senſe; this ex- 
Rays,p.21 traordinary Comment, upon theſe Words of the 
Epheſ. V4. Text rd u dino, which are not convenient.” Does 
St. Haul then cenſure thoſe: things only is Incon. 
' vemient , which juſt before he "declar”d” againſt 
as not ſo much * to be nam d amongſt Chriſtians? 
Which he had ſo earneftly forbidden in che other 
Places already cited?” Te go t6 the Propriety and 
common Acceptation of the'Phraſe': 1d h Ariola, 
means thoſe Actions which ate foreign and out df 
Character, Contradictions to Decenty and Duty. 
And beſides, Where the Caſe is ſo very plain, 
and the Blemiſh ſo eaſily diſcover'd, the Serip· 
ture does not always u che ſtrongelt Expreſ⸗ 
ſions in the Prohibition. If Dr. Hlmer queſtions 
| ' this Remark, he may find it made good by” the 
Annot o learned Hammond i in Never Inſtances. To theſe I 
4. xi: ſhall add one e comes "ap N to the 11 
0 ; he e a N 45d . 
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* * o & 


dad 29. — « which: ave noi convenient, der We? Srv ; 
which is a perfect equivalent to ave. Imme- 
diately after theſe Words, the Apoſtle — — in 

the Liſt of the Crimes, and tells sus; 7 were 

- fd withlall Unrighteouſueſt; Fornication, Wie edneſs, 

v. 29, e. Maliciouſneſs," &c. Thus, in St. PauPs Lan 
32. the moſt flaming Inſtances of Vice, the laſt xceſ- 
' ſes of YEE" are ah e which are'n net babe. 
nien. Y . 


But notwithſtanding the Complexion of the Pra- 
ice is ſo black, the Doctor goes boldly on in the 
Cauſe, / and affirms, Obſcenity is then, only declar'd 
ſinful by the Apoſtle, when either us d in Bxceſs, 
| of Encouragement to others,” or by our 


a | 
ſelves fa up in Competition with our Duty to God. Defence of || 
When ud in Exceſs! As if it was allow'd under ſe- Plays, 7 
veral Degrees and Limitations! But it may be he? 2: 


means tis then only exceſſive, when ud by way 


Man picks a Pocket, provided 'tis done only for 
his own Advantage, without any Deſign to pro- 
pagate the Myſtery, and make the Trade com- 
mon: Provided the Point is. thus guarded, though 


it may be inconvenient for the Perſon that Ioſes his 
Money, yet there's no Manner of Crime in the 
Dexterity! Farther, either Smut and rank Language 
is an innocent defenſible Practice or not: If *tis in- 
nocent, where's the Crime of encouraging others? 


What Sin can it be to recommend a ſafe inoffen- 
ſive Liberty? But if 'tis an ill Thing, if *tis a- 


lum in ſes how dares any one venture upon it? 


And what Authority has the Doctor to give a Dif- 


I And if luſcious and lewd Diſcourſe is 
ugh] 


y ſcandalous and unchriſtian, then certain- 
p we are bound to decline it. From whence it 
ollows, that thoſe who indulge the Practice, ſet 
up this Liberty in Competition with their Duty to 


God, which is a Sin even by the Doctor's Confef- 


ſion. | | 
I have been the longer upon this Matter, to re- 
ſcue the Text from the Doctor's licentious Com- 


ment. The Wretchedneſs of the Argument put him 
upon this deſperate Puſh. He foreſaw the Stage 


could be no otherwiſe defended: He frankly con- 
feſſes, that unleſs Filthineſs, 99 of Speech, and 
idle Feſting, are admitted, all our Comedies will be 


ſwept off. And thus he ſeems to boggle at no Ex- 2. 20 


pedient, and is reſolv'd to maintain his Poſt at the 
: 4 . > W , | 4 | 4 6 ov 4 urmoſt 


& 


* 


of Encouragement to others, For the Purpoſe: If a 


#4 k 
* » 


Id. p. 23. | 


A Farther — Kc. 


utmoſt Hazatd. Thus 122 Men, rather than 
give up an unwaftamable Diverſion, venture to 
tampęr with the holy Text, and wreft it to Looſe- 
neſs nd Scandal. "Thos" the inſpir d Writings 
ate made Miniſterial to Vice; ad Wages to 

- ...Ebbfitehahce thofe Libetties which are 
.  vetſions of Natural Coriffclence, and ſtand con- 
dem'd by Heathen Sobriety. Can the Doctor 
Pref. p. x l. expect Confelatio as he calls it, from fuch Ma- 
flagement as this? And that the Fuſtice of the Cauſe 
will relieve kis Spirits, though Sucetſ mould not 
Ibid: anfwer. 
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Nane in vain nor implies #ny Contempt of bis Ma- 


To thew. the Profytinieſs of the State, y 

Match, v. Ref] ; to NN 1150 St. Matt 22 Tod T 
James v. 85 aft this L What, fays the Do- i « 
+ Dr. Fil. &or + 95 7 a, S oper Tg Rr The FI hope air Akthor ! 
— — hl ur d hs 2 1 all. 1 grant an fp.  ] 
— cle ance « of fair ceiling. tlhg a: Eud to Striſt, * 
View, cc. 13 4 very gekenflble Fad of fuch ati Expedicnt, | t 
7. 289. ut are there: any 7 Aﬀdavits 4 e made upon the n 
Stage, any Files xy be try'd, any Treaties to be 

15 5d ad n Is there any Occaſivit for the I] ( 
Fcovery of Triith , the Teil of Malefactors, or t 

Heb.vi.16, doin Re thr to the publick den Now theſe, | i 
and ſuch like, are the only juſtifiable Grounds 1 i 
Swearing. But when an ath is unneceffary, t 

comes under the Gyſpe! Prohibition, and 18 c t 

y a Crime, But the Doctor is © of anothef Mind £ 

e makes nd Seruple to affirm, That ben 4 vs i 

Wretch fears upon the Stage, ris not taking Cob. Mt 


Defence . His Reaſon is, becauſe the Mar i; une 
of _ , for his Mybobaviour, and i l Ity for a 2 arning 
12 31% others, At this Rate a Man may have a Patent 
5 for the Highway, provided he is but ſeeur'd to fu 
x Pics, and forth coming tor the Gallows. _ "Tis 1 
tter for his taking a Putfe, and 
with the Coyflitution, and cor wiring anche up- 
on the Roa ow ks but be hang d in — 
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A Reply 13 Dr. Pil. 


and Peop ple qt the Benefit of ſeeing 75 455 
fer, f 's well eno But I have reply'd to 
this Obje on ro ger, d ſhall conſider i it no far + 
ther. * * Reply ti 

However, the Doctor ſuppoſes ; an 177 or tive, the A- 
or it may be more; may be put i the Mouth of a _— 
Atheiſt, without any Manner of Profanenefs. T 5 5. 204. $4 
is 4 moſt admirable Proviſion to ſecure the — De- 
chiſes of the Stage! But then the Doctor js ſo ſcru- fence of the 

ulous, as ray to allow a Stage Bully to face every , Sc. 
Fearence; and ſwear upon the $ Stretch. + 5 155 . 

By the Doctor's Divinity, one would think chere; wer, þ. 28, || 
was a certain womans! Oaths requir'd, to the 32. 1 
. a Man criminal But I believe every Bo- + 14. 2.69 | 

dy will find the Eſſence of Sin conſiſts in the Ob- if 
rpg of the Act, in the Tranſgreſſion of the 

Law, and in ing off from the ule of Duty. 
'Tis tru the Reperition of an ill. Thing heigh- 
tens the Bere, and inflames the Guilt, but does 
not affect the Quality of the Practice. 

But Stage Swearing is only to make a er 
Character more /ively and Serbe and therefore 
tnayn't an Oath. or two paſs? By this Argument, 4. 
when * 32 die in Tragedy, he ſhould be kilPd 
in Kabel. For to ſee him agonizing, and wel- 
tring in Ree would heighten the Action ex- 
tremely, and affect the * — 0 unuſual De- 
gree. This Ran in Earne pris the Gladia- 
75. mo agreeable to the. Romaxs: hus, unleſs 
there's Patcher done at ; Pri the Fencers are 
uPd on, and the Ds. 196. nſclves chea- 
ted. And therefore PH ite the Matter —_—— : 

f the Deſtruction of Troy was to be repreſented, 
od ugh we muſt not go the Length of. erv's Fan- 
= ſet the Town in a Blaze; nay, probably 
. Doctor is ſo ſcrupulous as not to admit the 
ru , and the Hay-market in Aſhes: 

But then fetting I ire to the Stage, and burning A 


Houle o or two, or it may be more, as he has it, _ 


4 _— A farther Vi mdication, &c. 


be very neceſſary to give Truth and Spirit to the 


Performance. as OT? 
Theſe. Inſtances, I haps may ſerve to diſentan- 
gle the Doctor's Underſtanding. For if the Plea 
Df Imitation and Dramatick Intereſt won't excuſe 
M.ͤurther and Burning of Houſes, why ſhould Pro- 
faneneſs pretend to this Liberty? ] don't ſay ſwear- 
ing an Oath is as Bad as committing Murther: 
But this I affirm, that ſwearing is a profane Liber- 
ty, tis an Inſolence upon God Almighty; tis a 
Breach of Law Divine and Humane. And this is 
ſufficient to make the Inſtance parallel, and give 
force to the Compariſon. Now if common Swear- 
ing is wicked and irreligious in other Places, how 
comes it to be inoffenſive in the Play-houſe ? Have 
the Poets a Diſcharge from the Duties of Religion, 

and a Privilege to inſult their Maker ? 
Well! Though the Doctor can't produce their 
Exemiption, he'll endeavour to ſerve them another 
_ If the Penalties of A e can't be taken 
off, hell try to cover them from the Law. For 
if he cal but ſecure them from  Indifments, he 
concludes their Conſciences will ſhift well e⸗ 

e | 

For this Purpoſe, he puts them in 4 Way to car- 
ty on their Profaneneſs in Defiance of the Statute. 
3 Jaz. 1. Let them but forbear the mention of the Name 
cap. 21. of God, and ſome other few Inſtances, and the 
| Defence of A can't touch them. As much as to ſay, the 
Plays, Diverſion of Oaths and Curſing, is not ſo mighti- 
7. 33. ly cramp'd as ſome People fanſy. Let them but 
. with Diſcretion, and they are fafe enough! 
For, as he obſerves, ſome of our Poets fear fre- 
quently by Heaven, and ſometimes tov by Hell; and 
yet he can't ſee bow either. of thoſe Oaths, or any o- 
nid. ther of the like Nature, are forbidden by this Af. 1 
IF believe he may ſee it if he pleaſes : For has not 
St. Marth, our Saviour told us, that he that ſwears by Heaven, 
xxiii. 22. ſwears by the Throne of God, and by bim that fits 


2 A Rephy D- Frith, ; 
therzon. I hope 


tion: And if not, the ſwearing by Heaven muſt 
fall under the 6 of the AA, and 
come within the Compaſs of the Prohibition. 

The Doctor's next Attempt is, to loſs anos) 
the Meaning of the Statute, and 'mike it ſignify 
nothing.” There is not the leaſt mention, ſays he; 
made in tbis Act, "either of direft or indiref? fwear- 


gainſt the great 
Cod in Stag 
God abugd in common Swearitig ? ? Not abus'd, 
when the Divine Majeſty is made bold with, to 
ſew the Contempt of his Power, to atteſt Trifles, 
and grace an intemperate Paſſion?” 

He has another Reſerve, and argues, That the 
Uſe of the Name of God on the Stage is no other- 


-Abufe of the Holy 


fanely abusd there. 
the A ſup 
Diverſion; and that che Name of God can't be 
mention'd there without Jeſt and Prophanation. 
For what are Plays but Buffooning, Fiction, and 


dience @ - 

But though the Stage i is in Jeſt, the Law is in 
Earneſt;' And that his Reading upon the Statute 
won't paſs in Weſtminſter-hall, the ls ers can fa» 
tofy him from their own Experience. He pretends, 


u that of Swearing, becauſe they vent a great man 
Untruths in their , Anas, Characters. To this 
Cavil *tis ſufficient to return, that the Inſtance i is 
by no means parallel. He ma _ as well ſay, 
cauſe falſhood and failing in Honour, may p. 
upon the Stage with Diſcipline at the End on't; 
EY the Players may KE and piſtol one _ 

er 


6 
42 
the Doctor des her ke our Li 
giſators queſtion'd the Authority of this Reſolu- 


ing? Not forbidden Does not the. A declare a- pefence of 


Name of plays, : 
e⸗Nlayg: And is not the Name of 344 


wiſe prohibited, than as-it nay be jeſtingiy, or pro- 
; By this Gentlemen 's favour, Bi, 
poſes the 9 all Sport and 


Farce, defign'd for che Entertainment of the Au- | 


I may. as. well tax our Poets with the Sin of Lying, 14 5. 100 


be- 
aſs 


448 A farther Vindicatiou, &c. 
ther! For fince the Poet does not fight in 
fince the Men are deſtroy'd in Jeſt, and die on 
like e to divert the. Company, at's wall 
by, LEE Lying i is a Fault, dads it woke 
the, Marks of Speech inſignificant, deſtroys Truſt 
between Man and Man, and weakens the -Interet 
of. Society. But when Truth is known to be ſtraiq d 
only in Jeſt, and the Liar ſuffers by the Liberty, 
here no Body is deceiy'd or encouraged: And tha 
we ae is -pull'd out, and. the Wee it 
a * zus 
* ſome Practices are intolerable under era 
Circomitame: Like Murther, no Pretence of in- 
ward Diflike, of Proxy or Re ion, of Je 
or Repetition, will excuſe chem. And of this Nine 
Swearmy is one. Tis an Outrage of Religion, and 
a bold Contempt of the greataſt Being. The bare 
pronouncing makes the Crime; the Guile ſticks 
upon the Syllables, and tis a Sin in the Sound 
The Doctor ſeems ſomewhat ſenſible of this Truth: 
For what Reaſon. elſe does he confine his ulli 
and Atheifts from their full Range in Swearing and 
" Profaneneſs? What makes him clog their Humout, 
— and tie them up to an Oath, or two? He lets is 
| Lyars go at large, and neither ſtints them in Quz- 
ity or Number. His Reſtraint: therefore upon 
Swearing is à plain Confeſſion of the Diſparity of 
the Caſe. 
But the Poets dowt ſpeak. their- own Senf. Tha 
; Reply to ſignifies nothing: I have told him alteady,. chat he 
be Re- Who makes a Man mad, muſt anſwer for his Di 
* fraction. 
—_Q ſaying” the Poet's Heart does not go Ang eln 
Defence ofbis Pen; if tis true, is quite Short of a Defence. 
play, Whether the Doctor knows it or not, the Pn 
p. 30. a dangerous Weapon, if untowardly.managid;-and 
has — Many à one, 1 nolher aber fle, 


nor 


— 
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0, vor their — has gone along with it. To mu- 
u crate the Matter. 
le. What if a Man ſigns away his Eftate, or ſees - 
u Hand to a Plot without thinking? Will the 
es WY Plea of his Folly indemnify him? If the Poets will 
ult N venture to 0 ſport with Profaneneſs, 1175 
elt N their Conſcience to their Intereſt, and i- 
a  bertines at the Expence of Religion, they vr | 
ty; account for their Miſbzhaviour, And though che 
Nu Mage Poets are not always bound 70 ſpeak therr own 
re. ſentiments, yet to ſwear or blaſpheme in Fiction, bid. 
+ Wis much more than they are allow'd. His Inſtance 
therefore in 8 ir Jeb Denhom, and my Lord 0 
in. rery, is oe of of his Parpoſe. Fol if the Peri 
ct ns in che Sophy or Muſtapba, had drolPd upon 
ind the Trintry, or burleſqu'd the four Gofpels, the Co- 
ver of 4 Turkiſh Character would have been a la- 
mentable Excuſe. And though we could not con- 
elude the Authors Mahometans from this Manage» 
Arent, yet we might think them Atheiſts, and tliat's 
Jvorſe. Nay, give the Doctor but leave to write 14. 5. 31; 
on and forget himfelf, and we ſhall find him come 
out with the ſame Truth, without much mincing the x 
Matter: Towards the latter End of his Book, he 14. 5. 152; 
5 lets us know, tis probable the Heathen Stage ex 153. 

112d the Chriſtian Faith, aud made merry with the 
| Wa ries, For this Reafon, fays the 

Doctor, the Fathers ſtood aloof in their Satyr, and 

mly binted the Profanmneſs. To this Refervednets ; 
they were oblig d, in Reverence to Religion: For, 
dee he continues, they could not enlarge u — — bel- 

| a _— without Horror, Ant if the Fathers - 
dectin'd- repeatin 2 Diſcourſe and ought to 
do it, ag the Do I fay, if they dectin'd* - 
* We en of Fiofipench, though in o to ſtig- 
mtize and dereft it; can we i e they wot 
ure refign'd rd Pleafure, and allow d it for Pi- 


ferſlon? 
v5 Eez He 


| 
i 
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| He tells me, I charge only fix Plays with Swear. I 7 
14. 5. 26. ing: But this is a Miſtake, as the Doctor might ch 
See Preface eaſily have diſcover' d. 5 ſh 
te the firſt He is not pleas'd with my repreſentin Sweat 
Defence ing in the Play-bouſe as a Breach of good Breeding tb 
4 __ to the Women z. But if Swearing before Women th 
* Defence is ill Manners in other Places, why not upon the f 
of Plays, Stage? How come the Players to be diſcharge 
P. 34. from common Decency ? The Doctor pretends, I in 
1b. 20 36. the Actors and the Ladies don't make the ſame Con- 
Tany. By his favour, though they don't ad drei 

the Ladies, exce bun in the Prologue and Epilogue! ! 

yet they are wich 1 and hearing. And thuff pl. 

the Dialogue paſſing all under the Ladies Notice, If 

the Afors are 2 x to the common Rules of De- 

corum. Tis true, the Doctor i is of another Mind; 

but what if the Ladies are ſo nice as not to be o 

his Opinion? What if they have ſo much Con. 

ſcience as not to think themſelves: diverted with 
Curſing, Swearing, and other ſcandalous Beha. 0 
viour? Why then he frankly tells them, they muſt! 

| een ſtay at home, and-wave the Diverſion | of tee 

7. 36. Theatre. For unleſs they can entertain themlelyeiſ * 
with Bullies and Proftitutes, acting in the Scandalh 


".--.y her UV er, they muſt be very much dif 
ny y the Players. The arguing again 
s Libe calls . Stuff and complains, 


. 38, the Stage al be quite ruin'd by ſuch Reſtraints: 
That is to ſay, they muſt cher o Miſchief or ne 


5 thit 

2 aft all, the Doctor i is not 0 under hi 
Diſtinctions about Swearing: He doubts be may | 

blam'd for what he has ſaid upon the Subject, and rt 

Pref. p. . 1 as 4 Favourer of this Vice. Truly I thin 
rehenſions are vey reaſonable: But ho 

does he diſen himſelf? He deſires the FR 

to tale Notice, t that be no where recommends the L. 

"of it to our Poets, But ſince he allows it upon . 

at 5 traordinar) 


A Reh is Dn, Firm. 42t 
ar.  1raor dinary Occaſions, and leaves the Regulationyto Preface, 
ght the Poet Conſcience ; ſince he takes Pains to-. 10. 
ſhew the Convenience, and argues in Defence of 
the Practice; ſince he makes no Scruple of going 
theſe lengths, what ſignifies his Declaration? All 
this Demureneſs amounts to no more than proteſta- 
tio contra fatum; diſclaiming his own Act, and 
renouncing that in the Preface, which he maintains 
in the Book. 23 1 * 

To proceed. The Doctor will have it, the Ar- 
ument led me to engage the Libertine ; and that 
| ſhould have ſhewn no Pretence of Stage Diſci- 
pline would have aton'd for the Smut and Pro- 
faneneſs in that Play. But, it ſeems, the Cataſtro- 
Wb: was there too exemplary and terrible for my Pur- 


, A 
it To this I anſwer: Ne ? 
Firſt, That I have already perform'd what the 
Doctor requires. I have ſhewn in general, that 
ha- Ino Stage Diſcipline, tho' never ſo ſevere, will 
wiYjuſtify the Repreſentation of Smut and Profane-'54,,; 
e | | View, &c, 
Secondly, If I had happen'd to have been ſnort b. 63. Firf 
n this Matter, the Doctor could have ſupply'd Fr _ 
that Defect. For he grants, the Comick Poet ought &c.z 100, 
wt to fly out into the groſſeſt Extravagancies of Smut, to 206, 7 
nder the Pretence of repreſenting a Whore or a 2 
Pinp: Nor the Tragick Poet fly in the Face of Hea- 
en, and blaſpheme at any Rate, under the Protection 
Stage Diſcipline. By theſe Rules he has plainly pierce of 
eondemn'd the Libertine, notwithſtanding the Ju- #1ays, 
tice and Terror of the Cataſtrophe. For this Play, . 62. 
by his-own Confeſſion, has three Times as much 
mut, Profaneneſs and Blaſphemy, as any Stage Per- | 
mance cited by me. This Play then has gone 7014. p. 43. 
be Extent of an Atheiſtick Character. The Strokes ,, p. 69 
xe groſs, and dawb'd all over the Piece, and not ; 
Waringly, nicely, and carefully manag'd, as the Da- 
Ee 3 ctor 
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A farther Vindication, &c. 
ctor preſcribes. And yet after all, he is ſo frank 
as to declare, that if I had attack*d this Play with 

Succeſs, I bad ſbalten the: very Foundation of the Pla. 
14. 5. 45. houſe, and gain'd an abſolute Viftory, Now the Do- 
| tor has done this Buſineſs for me, and made the 
Attempt unneceſſary. No Gun-powder could bloy 
up the Theatre more eſſectually than theſe Conceſ. 
ſions and Maxims laid down by this Gentleman. 
He urges the Profaneneſs of Prometheus, and 
| Aix, in Mſebylus and Sophacles : He obſerves the 
| Shirt Hieu, &c, excuſes the Repreſentation of theſe 
| Sallies upon the Score of Sage Diſcipline : From 
| hence he infers, a Chriſtian Stage Poet may take the 
| 14. f. 46, ſame Liberty. N | 47 , 
to 30. To this it may be returr dz. 
Firſt, That the Character of the Heathen Gods 
was foul and blemiſh'd: This Circumſtance made 
the Liberty taken with them more excuſable; . 
Short © . Secondly, Heathens and Chriſtians are under a dif 
View, &c. ferent, Regulation; for this Reaſon we can't argue 
5. 9 in, for the fame Latitude from one te the other. Dif 
fence of ferent Rules alter the Nature of Duty, and oblige 
the View, "to a different Practice. To which I may add, that 
&c..377- the Doctor owns the Faibers could not enlarge 0 
* Defence the Blaſphemies of the Heathens without Horror. * 
of Play, The Doctor goes on, and lets us know how ten 
P. 153. der he is of the Play-houſe Intereſt, and what we arc 
to expect from his Reformation. He is reſolv'd to 
deal gently with them, and leave them a Stock 0 
their old Commodities to trade with. He lays it 
down for a Maxim, that if Smut and Profanent 


tt 1 << t nn 


Lam. 4 - 
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can't be allow'd, the Poets 222 few or no Cha : 

14. þ. 61, raters to practiſe on. Theſe things, it ſeems, a7 the 
neceffary Ingredients of Diverſion, and fundamenyl ci 

tal to the Satisfaction of Mankind. But then t pre 
varniſh over the Matter, he tells us, Smut muſt nh |y ! 

| be out of Character, or too groſs in Terms or Senjt — 

dul 


But when tif wrap d up in clean Linen, and 4 N 


A Reply tu Lu. KIM A. 
nk Sahle Eutendres, lis eaſy and natural, and he fres-na 
ith great Danger in . le may 1 Zivy 14. p. 65. 
14 WW was not at all of the Doctor's Miad. Fm { orry to Infirur. 
Jo- e ne er e Ree e N 


the MW Virtue.” © 

on i But to make che Indulgence: more f gnificant, 
el. he Doctor out of his great Courteſie, = left the 
Regulation of this Matter with the! Poets: They 

are to ſtate the Proportion, to ſettle cth@Dofe, and 

weigh out the Scruples. But why muſt the Audience 

be entertain'd with Smut, convey'd with Adyan- 

tage? Is it to make the Poiſon more palatable; to 

make the Attack more under Cover, and convey: 

the Infection with leſs Infamy? "Theſe are bad De- 


figns. Smut under any „is inconſiſtent 


urrupis goed Manners, Theſe are ſome of the un- 23 be 
batfat Forks of Darkneſs, with which we are for- , — Fo 
bidden to — any Fellowſhip. I can't help 2 
the Queſtion again: This Smut thus dreſs 
varniſh, to what Purpoſe is it ufed? For the Be- 
vol nefit ef Inſtructionr That won't do. His Anſwer 
at muſt be, tis to pleaſe the Audience, and give Spirit 
to the Kucerkiin nent. That is, in other Words 

tis to ſolieite the Fancy, and awaken the Folly of 
the Haſſtans. Now there's no need of Ker e 
and Incitement: lee 5e are apt to run too faſt of 
thomſehves, and Hike haeton's 


Ur of ie volantes. 


Abddinenes and Mortification has 3 been 
thought neceſſary for the Security of Virtue: What 
eſe Js the Meaning of the Diſcipline and Faſting | 
preſcrib'd by the Church? What made ſo many ho- 
ly Fetreat t6 Solitude, but only to get out of 
the Way of Temptation? But by the Doctor's In- 


dülgeges, one * think . Nature was 
Ee 4 ſtrangely 


| 


4:3 | 
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with the Sobriety of Rel ion: Evil Communication * "1 171. 
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ſtrangely mended; that our Reaſon was grown 
more abſolute, and we had nothing of the Weak: 
neſs of former Ages about us; 

He allows the Comick Poets. difuiſed Oathy, becand 
they are in reality nothing but inſignificant By word, 
taten up for the. moſt part hy \ good, People, to avoid 

Defence of Swearivg, .. Can't) good Peop le then avoid Swear- 
Plays, p. ing, without talki Nonſentef If there's no Signi- 
8s. fication within theſe Forms of Speech, to' what 
[| urpoſe ſhquld:: the. Poet lard his Diſcourſe with 
hen? Do Words without Meaning recommend 
Converſation? -* Tis: plain therefore, they are taken 
Wl for. Oaths, and. that the Reliſh proceeds from the 
Profaneneſs. And if the Doctor did not think ſo, 
I can't ſee, why he ſhould inſiſt 9 much upon the 
Liberty. 

As for his alledg ging the Practice of good Men, 
and concluding their Judgment from thence; tis 
ſufficient, to reply, That the moſt unexception- 
able People never uſe theſe diſguiſed Oat bo: And 
as for the good. Men, if there are any ſuch, who ven- 
mt thys fat „tis cercainly; no part of their Good 
ne 

He chicks. it hard Meaſure not to allow. Pro- 

F faneneſs on the Stage, under any Pretence of Cha- 
Id. 5. 70. radter or Diſcipline. I would deſire him to anſwer 
| my Reaſons. before he makes this Complaint. But 

he excepts againſt an Expedient of mine, with re- 

ference to this Matter. The Paſſage ſtands thus. 
To ſay a Man has been profane in — and then 10 
Firft De- Puniſh him, is ſomewhat intelligi ble What can be more 
| fence of ridiculous, tay ys the Doctor, - this piece of drama- 
| 3 Few, tick Juſtice? "Ew i is it poſſible to dfinguif the Cha- 
20 _ raster of an Atheiſt, wy a Man * Kelten, but b 

"ARE ſometbing i in bis Diſcourſe? 

of Plays, Does the Doctor then believe, 1 unleſs a M. 
. 70, 71. lefactor repeats his Crimes at his Tryal, or at leaſt 
| ihe TY of them, the Court has no Power to 


puniſh? 
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factor, che Conſequence may prove mortal to the 


thing profane, &c. is à Sin, then my Collection of 
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puniſh But making a Man an Example without In- 

ſtance, or Particularity, is judging without Proceſs, 
condemning without ' Proof, and the" greateſt Injuſtice 
imaginable." It ſeems good Witneſs ſtands for no- Lid. 
thing with the Doctor. By this 'arguing, unleſs a 
Zuftice ſees a Pick - pocket practiſe before him, he 
has no Authority to make his Mittimus. And 
thus, if a Malefactor is indicted for Murder, unleſs 
the Zurors are Eye-witneſſes' of the Fact, they are 
upon no account to bring him in Guilty. But the 
Doctor is in a great Fright, for fear my Theatral 
Piece of Fuſtice ſbould: become: National, and then the 
Caſe would be ſad. For if Sallies of Profaneneſs, P. 72, 
if atheiſtick and blaſphemous Rants/are not allow'd. 
to prove the Crime, and make a dramatick Male- 


Nation. How ſo? Why, unleſs: this Liberty is 
taken, - who can ſecure us, but that it may be many an 1bid. 
boneſt Man f Fate ſo be condemn d by Report, and bang d 
by Hearfayt:: b hain , r 7 ] 
By this ſhrewd Objection one would imagine 
the Theatre was the Standard of Lau, and that the 
ruled Caſes in Tragedy were more to be regarded 
than St. Germain's Maxims,” or the Precedents in 
Coke. Tis true, the Infection of the Play-bouſe 
reaches a great way, and poiſons abundance of Peo- 
ple; but for all that I can't believe it has ſeiz'd the 
Courts of Juſtice, and left the Tokens upon Weſt- 
minſter- Hall. However, if Plays have ſuch a dan- 
gerous Aſcendant, and carry ſuch a Force of Malig-. 
nity, I ſhould think the beſt Security would be to 
keep, out of Harm's Way, and ſtand clear of that 


Diverſion, 


The Doctor argues, That if the bare repeating any 


Smut, of blaſphemous and atboiſtical Stuff, is not to 2 
he ercug d. But if the citing all theſe Inſtances of 54 * 73 
Scandal and Profaneneſs is juſtifiable in the Short 

| R | View, 


** 


* 
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126 . 


Foras ro Smut and Oaths, ſcandalous Paſſages 


for producing the ill Sight, why may not the Stage 


A farther V aue, Kc. 
View, &c. If the Cenſure and Correction isa Warrant 


Poets take the ſame Liberty? To this Janſwer. 
Ni, That the Doctor miſr Matter of Fact 


are declir'd; there's oal 


a Reference co 
the Play, and Page, to juſt 1 
Seondly, As to — 


1 Caſe is not rl 
tel. Had I made the profane Paſſages, it had been 
to the Doctor's Purpoſe; but I produce nothing 
but what has been written by the Poets, adted on 
the Stage, and ſtands publickly in Print. Now there's 
great Difference between finding a Malefactor, and 


making one. When a Wretch once and 


po tis neceſſary to ma kim for 
error, that the Puniſhment may be as public as 
the Crime: But then tis only the Neceſlity which 


- can juſtify the Tryal of ſuch Offenders; Now the 


Poets are under no ſuch Neceſfityz for what Necel. 
fity can they have, unleſs Ton of Intereſt, to re- 


preſem a Villain? 
On the other hand; to let a ak Athe. 


. Mts droll upon Religion, and bluſter out Blaſphe; 


my and Defiance: To do this under Pretence to 
make them ſmart for't, is a dangerous Experiment; 
fach a Contrivance is like ing a Diſeaſe into a 
2 Town, for the Sake of trying ones Skill in cu- 
ring it. But tis plain, he that uſes this Method 
makes a Property of his Patient, and preſcribes to 
nothing but his own Pocket. To give Poiſon, to 
ſhew the Strength of an Antidote, is the Trick of a 
Mountebank; the Body ſuffers in the: Conteſt, and 
ſomething of the Miſchief often remains. 
The Doctor's next Attempt is to prove an In- 
conſiſtency between my Short View, &c. and my 


Firſt Defence. In the latter, I had obſerv'd, * 


Ike Play houſe often ſpreads thoſe Vices i repreſents, 
ond that ſhe Humour of jbe Town is n. een 


ſpread the Contagion, and make the 


| ay Miſchief, reaches farther into the Nation, and 


. the Poe!'s Conduct in CEdipus? When he 


vil, that Plays, where the Argument and Manner oy, 


OY * | 
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it. How, ſays the Doctor, are thoſe Vices repre+ Defence ff 
ſented on the Stage, the Humour of the Town! This re Viewlf 
ly contraditts what Mr. Collier hat 3 1 o. ao 
dently aſſerted in bis View, that it was the Stage ; 
poiſen? d the Town; whereas, by what be bere fs 
muſt conclude, that it was > what be bros 2. N 
lanch d the Stage. Whether the Confidence lies in Deftnce 
the View, or in the Doctor, the Reader muſt judge. *f IO 
But then as to the Argument, I ſay ſtill; — the 5 
Stage has poiſon' d the Town and Country too: IE 
their ſtirring offenfive Humours, rea 
infectious Body, and diſſecting the Pl e. helps to to 
more 
propagates its 


epidemical. Thus the Play-bonſe propa 


mproves the Vices of the Age: And where's the 
— in all this? 

The Doctor agrees in the main with che fourth 
Chapter in the View, &c, and very honeſtly | 
the Clergy ought by no means to be maltraited and 
ridicuPd on the Stage. 

But after all this Civility, the Doctor can't help 
diſcovering his Partiality to the Stage: For what 
Reaſon elſe does he beſtow three or ur Pages to 


— good as own the Difpure is nothing to his 
His Objections my Remarks on 14. p. 83. 
thi Paſtage, he might have found anſwer'd in my 
ſecond. Defence of the View, * and thither I re- Reply *o 
fer him. the Anci- 
I ſtill affirm, notwithſtanding the Doctors Ca-** 424 


are religious and ſolemn, are afted in Monaſteries ſarvey'd, | 
in Fraxce, and in other Countries too: And that p. 63, 64 
the Fact ſtands thus, the Doctor upon Enquiry may 
fatisfy himſelf. 

But the Doctor is difpleag'd with my not allows Defemee 


ing the Stage * of acting a N 
In / 9 


155 | A "farther Vu Scan, c. 
In Defence of this Practice, he aledges Corneilles 


©  Polyeutte on the Theatre at Paris. He may remem- 


ber, that the French Stage, though far ſhort of the 

Scandal of the Engliſb, lay under the Cenſure of the 
r Church, and the Players were refus'd the Sacrament. 
Fiew, dee. Indeed, the acting « religious Play upon the modern 
8 Theatre, would be next to a Libertines preach- 
ing in a Houſe of Proftitution; where the Place 
and the Perſon is enough to burleſque the Diſ- 


courſe, and almoſt make the Text Apocryphal. For 


this Reaſon, as the Doctor confeſſes, there was a 

mighty: Noiſe: made againſt Molier“s Faux Devot. 

The Ground of the Cenſure lay upon the Szage's 

Preſumption, in medling with Sacred and Religious 

Matters. Tis true, the Doctor tells us this Noiſe 

e, was made by ſome: certain Biggots. But to give Men 

90. of Conſcience and Piety an ill Name, is an eaſy 

id, Way of anſwering. But Moliere vindicates his Play. 

| Moliere's Manner was licentious, - and his Autho- 

rity ſignifies nothing. As for his Arguments, they 

dre either drawn from Pagan Cuſtoms, from un- 

0 reſembling Caſes, or Precedents liable to Ex- 
ception. 

The Dodtir would gladly diſprove. ae Envep- 

tions againſt the Stage, for making roo bold with 

* 7. 95. Quality. But here, after a little fluttering and 

fencing with a Marquis, and bringing ſome diſ- 


abled objections on the Board; after a little Flou- 
- riſh to diſcover his good Will, he retires within the 


to treat the Coronets with more Regard, and not to 
4.5. 100, ee the Nobility in ridiculous Characters. 

or. lis laſt Attack 1s upon the Authorities cited i in 

the Sixth Chapter of the Short View, &c. And here 

he ſeems to have tranſcrib'd the Objections made 


by Mr. Dennis, and the Author of the Ancient and 


| gp. — Modern Stages Survey d. What has been offer'd by 


= 


* both theſe Adverſaries, I have anſwer'd long. ſince, 


and 


/ 


6 5 Lines, gives up the Point, owns the Poets oblig'd: 
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and maintain'd the Teſtimonies both as to Perti- See Reply 
to the Vin- 


his Second De- 


„ „ 


| 
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38. 


fanſy — have ſpar'd the Pains of his Book. © + 
However, ſin „ 
this groſs Overſight of his may be the better paſs'd 
over. I muſt now conſider thoſe few ſupplemental _ .. 
Remarks advanc'd in defence of the Sage.. 
In ͤ the firſt place, he endeavours to weaken the. - © 
Authority of the Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, and o- 
ther Pagan Writers of Figure, who have cenſur' d 
the Sg en 2 
To do Execution upon this Quarter, he ſuppoſes 
Plays were acted in the Countries where this Com- 
plaint was preferr*d againſt them. This Liberty of 
acting he infers, amounts to an Allowance and Ap- 


o 


probation of the higher Powers; and that the pub- Deſence ef 


lick Allowance is an Overbalance to the Diſlike 22%, 
of a few private Men, though never fo conſidera- ? . 
ble: And thus, by putting the Stage under the Bid & 
Protection of the Magiſtracy of Italy and Greece, 104. 
he thinks: there is no coming at them. But all this 
Pretence of publick Countenance; this Shew of 

the Roman Legions is nothing but falſe Muſter. For, 

Firſt, I have already prov'd the $tage has been 
diſcountenanc'd and ſuppreſs'd in ſome of the moſt g.. 
famous Goyernments, and never admitted in o- fence of 
ther s. | | _ the View, 

Secondly, I P. % #0 


deſire him to conſider, whether Con- 


nivance can be reaſonably conſtrued. to Approba-** 338. 
| | tion. 


* 

— 
= 
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A furtlor L mulicurion, &e. 


_— 
© ” tion. The Stute ſometimes indulges ehoſe Liber- 


ties which we can't ſuppoſe: the I Nature would 
r Knowuws 


ecrer recommend, ar juſtify. ' The 
the Stews have been publickly ſuffer'd in England, 
and are now allow'd, as he calls it, in he Goes 
tries of Europe. But to conclude from: hence, that 
thoſe Governments declare Whoredom no Sin. 
| and make Lewdneſs of the Conflitation, would 
dea moſt umjuſt Cenſure. 
Elz. 39. To proceed. I cited: two As of Parliament to 
5 — wer how much che Stage ſtands diſcountenanc'd 
oy ue own x. 9 ea The Statutes the Doctor 
efles would have n 20 Pu 
N left out two e 
Defence of neceſſary to the right underſtanding of. the Law. And 
Play, now where lies the Crime of milreportin ? "Tis 
1 only in nor reciting che Words wan 
And is this fuch-a hideous Omiſſton? 
tor ars yes. For from hence it appears, tis not ths 
Player, but the Stroller, and the Vagabond, that is 
1dp. 125, cenfur*d by this Law, (meaning the firſt Statute. 
126, 127. Does the Doctor then think the Players are barr* 
the Convenience of raking a Journey! Muſt they 
not viſit their Friends, an nd fol their Affairs in 
tte Country? To throw them thus out of common 
Liberty, is more chan the Law will allo him. Let 
but the Stage be left behind, and they may make 
the Tour of the Iftand, and take their Range with 
Safety enough. But if they travel d in the Di- 
ftinctions of their Character, fet up their Trade, 
and 'carry'd their Diverſion along with them; in 
this Caſe they were Jook'd' on as a Nuſance, and lay 
terribly expos d. From whence nothing can be 
- plainer, than that the Penalty of the A is ed 
againſt the Myſtery, ſtrikes full upon the Buſineſs, 


. 7 


and reaches che Fun, under that Preciſe Denomi. 
nation. 

The Doctor, to make all fure ſays, the Shan, 

ts 


e Doc- 


ad -> aa, Vo a. a A. 
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ir expir'd, and has hren ont of Doors above three/core i 
Years. But then his Courage does not hold; he is Bit. 
at a Loſs about the Point, and fomewhat afraid 
the _ — are _ in 2 — he 

s the Privy icenſing H Which 13 
— from — by the ro Fang docs not 
affect the Crown: And thus he caſts about for a 141d. | 
farther Protection, ' vetreats'to the Prerogative, and i 
leaves the Stage under the Canon of White-ball. 
Well! To give him a Lift for once, I grant theſe 
Airsure out of Doors; but what's all 'chas to th 
Doctor's Advantage? Were they mot once part of 
the Conftitution, and the Senſe of che of 
the Nation? Anil if ſo, is not this 8 
ir dit ing them 
I obſer Vd in the VHienu, &c. that the ARG. 
of Londen addreſs'd:Queen Elizabeth in Conil fer yi, .. | 
Leave to pull down the Pleyouſes withim:the/Cizy3 p.158, | | 
that their Petition — and the Play-boujes 
pulhd down. it ems theſe Gentlemen were ftrong- 
ly apprehenſive, | that the Intereſttof che City — 
Theatre were inconſiſtent with each other: That 
theſe: Diverfions would lay Induſtry ſleep, .and diſ- 
able che Purſuſts of Wealch and Honour: That 
this was the Way to throw 'Buſtneſs and Sobriety 
out of young Peoples Heads, and leave chem nei - 
ther Money nor Morals: That when the Luſciouſ- 
neſs of the Dialogue, che Muſick, and Gayety of the 
wee has once ſeiz' d and ſubdu'd their Fancy, 
.are ſeldom good for any thing but — 
th Saticfation ar at a Tavern; toſtart an Jatri 
or rob their Maſter's Caſh. This is che Senſe of 
the Cities: Petition; and by the Iſſue of the Mat- 
ter, it ſoems the Quern und Connaliwere. much of 
the ſame Opinion. And mow which away does the 
Doctor make t his Inſtance unſerviceablef He does 
not dany, but that the were pull'd doun: 
Bas ther, ſays he, "what all that! 1s . 


1 
! 
h 
| 
| 


432 A farther Vinduation; &c. 


Ig“ bis fandtified Brethren? For alt this odd Jeſt. upon 
Guild hall, it ſeems this Permiſſion was an Inſtance ' 


of her Majeſty's Wiſdom. | Upon ſecond Thoughts, 

be won't allow this neither. For the Queen, 'wiho as 
he was, could not: foreſee the * Conſequence 
ſuch an Indulgence. Very likely! For a Prince m 

be unuſually ſharp ſighted, to foreſee the Danger 

of diſcouraging Idleneſs, and putting a Stop to 

Immorahty! But the Doctor won't be taken in this 

Senſe. He is throughly convinc'd, this diſcou- 

One of Taging the Stage, and ſome other Royal Condeſcenſions 


Sende- tion. This Countenance from Court rais'd the Re- 
— = putation of the Puritunical Faction, and put them 
ting down in a Condition to diſpute with King James, and fight 
the Gam- King Charles *. It ſeems"tis dangerous Buſineſs to 
er check the Sallies of Licence and Folly ; tis enough 
J. 130. to pull a Government in Pieces:: Far if People muſt 
not be Rakes, they will certainly be Rebels! 
In anſwer to my Authorities from the Primitive 

é Church, the Doctor replies, that ſix of my ſeven 

| Mem, p. Councils are nothing to the purpoſe. / Under fa- 
$2735 vour, two of them by his on Suppoſition, are 
Vi full to the purpoſe f. But why are Councils foreign 
| "4 it of co the Point? Becauſe, ſays the + Doctor, they are 
| Carthage, levelPd againſt tbe Players, not Plays; agai the 
and ſecond Calling, not the thing it ſelf. Granting his Sup- 


———— ů ͤ̃ ꝛĩů ů¶ů —˙— *˙—*˙*— — — — 


council of poſition, how does this diſable the Exception, and 
Chaalons. make the Teſtimony foreign? For are not our Play- 


Gef. 103, bouſes as much within a Calling 


164. ployment? Don't the A#ors profeſs the Buſineſs of 

1 Defence the Stage, and live and die in that Myftery? If 
fv ay therefore, as the Doctor confeſſes, the Councils 
7 13%. condemn the Calling of Players: If this be ſo, the 
Diſcipline of the Church bears down upon our Age 

and Country, and ſtrikes the Exgliſb, no leſs than 

the Roman Theatre, | f a 


Howe ver 


hoſe otber of the like. Nature, gave a mortal Blow to the Na- 


as any other Em- 


[ 
| 
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However, if there's no Relief to be expected 
from this Quarter, the Doctor can apply to mo- 
dern Protection: And here Biſhop Sanderſen is 
brought to vouch the Lawfulneſs of the Srage Cal- 
ling. Let us ſee then how far this learned Caſuiſt 
ſerves the Purpoſe: He affirms, That be <wwil! net 
ſay the Calling is unlawful. And then having ad- 
viſed the Players to examine, whether they might not 
have been better employ'd in another way; and what 
Weigbt there is in the Motives woaich determin'd them 
to this Employment: After this Advice, I ſay, he 
leaves the Deciſion to their Conſciences, and con- 
cludes, 1f their own Hearts condemn them not, neitber Serm. ad 
4% J. To this I anſwer, Prop. 4. 
Firſt, That the Biſhop, as Dr. Filmer cites him, P. 252. 
declares poſitively, That if the Players ſoould have Pelence of 
been tryd by the Bench of Fathers and Councils of — 55 pe 
Old, or would have put it to the moſt Veices among later 
Divines, both Popiſh and Reform'd, they had been all 
utterly caſt , and condemn'd —— moſt holding not the” 
Calling only, but the Practice and Thing it ſelf, unlaw- 
ful, and damnable. | 
Now what will the Doctor gain by this Teſtimo- 
ny? He has only brought the Biſhop into View, to 
make a ſingular Figure, and be overlay'd with 
Numbers: For notwithſtanding the Advantage of 
this Prelate's Memory I conceive impartial Judges 
will not believe him a Counter-poiſe to the Fathers 
and Councils: That his private Authority is prefe- 
table to the general Senſe of all Ages and Coun- 
tries, and ſufficient to ſer aſide the Verdict of th 
Ancient and Modern Church, 55 
Secondly, The Stage in the Biſhop's Time, was 
much more inoffenſive than it has been ſince; the 
Indecencies were not ſo rank, nor the Sallies of Pro- 
laneneſs ſo frequent and hideous. That Matter of 
Fact ſtands thus, is evident from the printed Plays 
of Shakeſpear and Ben. Jobnſen, of Beaumont and 
4175 | Fletcher. 
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A fuhr Vindicatiin, & c. 


Fletcher. *Tis true, even this Entertainment, thelf thi 


comparatively clean, is often times too luſcious and th 
exceptionable. Farther, the Biſhop in all likely\iſ Cl 
hood, never troubled himſelf to ſtudy the Stag his 
and examine their Performances: He only thought Oc 


it poſſible to ſtand clear of Miſchief, and make a an 


inoFenſive Play. Upon this general Idea, he give 
ſomewhat of his Opinion, and draws towards a Re. H. 


ſolution: But even here he appears cold and diſen- ha! 


J. 5. 136. 


clin'd, and comes ſhort of a State of Neutrality, ſer 
The Doctor confeſſes, the Biſhop does not pretend ill be 
recommend the Calling of a Player as eligible. Right: Ex 
All the Favour he allows, is only not abſolutely u 


condemn it. But does it follow from hence, that the enc 


Biſhop would have lent his Countenance to theWanc 
Licence and Immorality of the Modern Sag? 
Would he have ſettled their Conſciences in Smut 
and Profaneneſs, and given them his Bleſſing to 
debauch the Nation? Can we imagine the Judg- 
ment and Piety of this Prelate, could be ſo far 
{urpriz'd, as to furniſh them with his Authority 
for ſuch wretched Purpoſes? Arm them with the 
Strength of his Character, to drive over Decency 
and Shame? To read upon a putrified Carcaſs, and 
ſhew Nature, to the Affront of Religion. That 
this is the Practice of the Stage, I have prov'd to: 
Demonſtration. Now if Biſhop Sanderſon does not 
allow this Liberty, to what Purpoſe is his Teſt- 
mony brought ? 2 198 

To go ſomewhat lower: Is it likely the Biſhop'ly ? 


Caſuiſtry would indulge even the Doctor's Latif tha. 


dalous Practice the Doctor 


tude, and come forward to his Plan of Reform 
tion? That is, permit Proſtitutes and Bawds tc 


make their Character in rank Language; Atheeiſt Wh 
ſwear and blaſpheme, to let the Audience kno) = 
u 


what they are, and encourage the cutting of Throats 
upon pretended Points of Honour? All this ſcan bal: 
pleads for, po" WoL 

7 er 
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A Reply to Dr. Fain R. 


Occaſion to blaſt his Reputation in this, manner, 
and draw ſuch a Blemiſh upon his Memory. 

The Doctor therefore will be oblig'd to quit his 
Hold, and look out farther. I confeſs, if he could 
have carry'd off a Miter, and made the Pul/:t de- 
ſert to the Stage, though the Cauſe could not have 
been gain'd, there would have been ſomething of 
Exploit in it. | 

The Doctor now comes forward to the Fathers, 
endeavours to make their Teſtimony inoffenſive, 
and turn off the Point of their Satyr from the Ex- 
giſþ Stage. 

The Force of his Argument lies in three Con- 
ſiderations; the firſt of which is drawn from the 
Character of the Perſons: And here he very fairly 
tells us, They were all Men of great Learning, and 
extraordinary Sanctity. —-On whom God Almighty, 
in Favour, in Pity and Compaſſion to his diſtreſyd 
Church, pour'd down more than ordinary Bleſjings, 
and a larger Portion of his Grace: Men, in ſhort, that 


by a long and aſſiduous Study, and conſtant Practice 


of Piety, deſervedly rais'd themſelves above Ibe com- 
men Level of Mankind, and have ever ſince been ho- 


Wd and diſtinguiſbd by all ſucceeding Ages, as the 


Fathers of the. Church. 


than their due, one would think the Authority of 
the Fathers ſhould be next to infallible: What may 
we not expect from the Direction of ſuch Perſons? 
Where Nature is improv'd to the utmoſt, and un- 


ulvally enlighten'd from above; where there's no 


Mutiny of Paſſions, no Secular Intereſt, no Over- 
balance of Pleaſure to miſlead the Judgment ; who 
would imagine ſuch Men as theſe ſhould be ſo in- 


Ff 2 ſignificant 


ad 
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there is but Diſcipline at the End on't. But does 
this Compaſs of Liberty agree with the Biſhops 
Character? Or do we find ſuch looſe Reſolutions in 
his Caſes of Conſcience? No: He has given us no. 


* 


1b p. 146, 
Now by this Commendation, which is no more 147 
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A farther: Vindication, cc. 
ſignificant, nay ſo dangerous in their Advice? Does 


the Odds of their Underſtanding, and the Impar. 
tiality of their Temper, diſable their Character, 


and make their Word go for nothing? Are they 


Idem, p. 
148. 


thid. 


blinded with too much Light, and perfectly over. 
lay'd with Virtue and Senſe? 'Tis — diff 
cult to clear the Matter, and account for the My. 
ſtery upon theſe Principles. Yer ſo it is, if we 
believe the Doctor, and therefore he muſt have x 
Care not to ſtand to the Umpirage of theſe anti- 
quated Guides: For to practiſe up to their Max 
ims, as this Gentleman continues, would certain) 
do more hurt than good, and make perhaps ſome 4: 
theiſts, and a great many Hypecrites, To do the 


Doctor right, he grants the Doctrine of the H 


thers was ſeaſonable when they wrote; but noy 
their Preſeriptions, like old Drugs, have loſt theit 
Force; and ſignify nothing. I grant the Sun has 


- riſen, and the Moon chang'd a great many Times 
ſince the Fathers were living; but for all that, 


Chriſtianity and Mankind are juſt the ſame ſtil. 
Neither the Malice of the Devil, the Puniſhment 
of Vice, or the Rewards of Virtue, are a jot al 


- ter'd: Why then ſhould we preſs for new Liber- 


P. 300, 
"a 308. 


penſe with the Bible, and make the Apoſtles Vn 


ty, and grow leſs in our Circumſpection than former 
Ages? If the Rule muſt bend to practiſe, Princi- 
ples be govern'd by Humour, and the Laws give 
Way in Proportion to the Degeneracy of the 
Times: If this is the true Expedient, to what a 
miſerable Declenſion in Morals muſt we fink at 
laſt? The Conſequence. of this Caſuiſtry will di 


tings as little ſignificant as thoſe of the Fathers. 
Farther, That the Deſtruction of Heatheniſn 
and the Reſpit from Perſecution, does not alte 


the Meaſure of Duty in this Caſe, I have prov'c 
in my ſecond Defence of the Short View, &c. anc 
thither I refer the Poctor. In this Tra, his — 
1 +$ . , 7 3 A LE bans 3 ob/eTr 


obſervable, drawn from the Nature of hoſe Plays the 
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Fathers wrote againſt, is likewiſe exarnin'd, and Defence | 
ſhewn unſerviceable to his Purpoſe. be . plays, 
His next Effort is to encourage the Duels of? 52. 
the Stage, and keep Quarrels and Murthering in | 
Countenance, Now in Mae, he ſhould have 1dew, | 
anſwer'd my Reaſons againſt this Cuſtom, before p. 156. 
he had given it a Licence, and brought it within 7% =q 
the Privilege of his Reformation. , Pons 
d now having done with the Doctor's Book, Defence, | 
I would gladly prevail with him to conſider, that p. 342, | 
the Defence of the Play-houſe is an imprafticable |} 
Undertaking. ?Tis to no Purpoſe to go about to 
rub out the Colours of Virtue and Vice; Riba 


and Profaneneſs will ne'er paſs. undiſcover'd in a 


_ Chriſtian Country. The Subject is much too coarſe 


to be overcaſt with wy mage and Diſtinctions: All 
Attempts of this Kind lie open to Miſcarriage and 


Diſappointment : For by endeavouring to perplex 
the Cauſe, and darken the Evidence of Truth, a 
Man is oftentimes ſmother*d in his own Smoak, 
and raiſes a Miſt to loſe himſelf in. 
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